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PREFACE. 


Mysterious  are  the  decrees  of  Grod  with  respect  to  man, 
often  slow  in  ttieir  operation,  but  always  certain  in  their 
effect  Man  had  lost  himself  by  sinning,  God  promised  him 
a  Redeemer,  but  a  period  of  about  four  thousand  years 
elapsed  before  that  promise  was  fulfilled  Our  first  parents, 
Adam  and  Eve,  were  originally  created  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence, and  were  finally  designed  by  their  bountiful  Creator 
for  the  supernatural  enjoyment  of  his  glory  in  Heaven. 
They  had  the  garden  of  Eden,  a  paradise  of  earthly 
delights,  allotted  them  for  a  temporary  abode  till  their  trans- 
lation into  the  heavenly  mansions  of  everlasting  blisj*. 
They  were  endowed  with  free  will,  that  they  might  have 
the  merit  of  obeying  and  honoring  theij^Creator^y  ^oice: 
for  the  merit  of  their  obedience  they  hafl  but  one  easy  pre- 
cept to  ol^serve,  and  that  was,  to  abstain  fi^om  the  fruit  of  a 
certain  tree,  under  the  penalty  of  death. 

Such  was  their  primitive  situation.  A  fallen  angel, 
envious  of  their  happiness,  resolved  to  attempt  their  ruin. 
He  entered  the  garden  in  a  serpent's  form,  addressed  him- 
self to  Eve  in  a  most  artful  manner,  and  by  deceitful  assur- 
ances  at  last  persuaded  her  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  She 
prevailed  on  Adam  to  eat  of  it  also.  By  this  deliberate  act 
of  disobedience,  they  both  incurred  the  penalty  denounced 
VOL.  u  2 
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against  it ;  in  vain  did  they  try  to  rfiift  the  blame  from  one 
to  another;  they  were  driven  out  of  paradise,  loculed  with 
shame  and  remorse,  and  condemned  to  drag  out  life  m 
painful  labor,  till  death  should  reduce  their  bodies  into  dust 
again,  out  of  which  they  had  been  first  formed.  The  gate 
of  Heaven  was  moreover  shut  against  them,  and  against 
their  whole  posterity,  until  full  atonement  should  be  made 
for  their  transgression.  Great  was  their  affliction  for  the 
evil  they  had  done ;  but  God  was  pleased  to  comfort  them 
with  the  promise,  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
woman's  offspring  should  crush  the  serpen's  head.* 

Human  nature  being  thus  tainted  with  sin  in  its  very  root, 
a  vicious  race  of  mortals  soon  began  to  spring  up  and  mul- 
tiply. The  corruption  of  their  hearts  and  morals  provoked 
the  vengeance  of  an  insulted  Deity.  God  delugedf  the 
earth  with  one  universal  flood,  and  in  the  watery  abyss 
buried  every  Kving  creature  that  was  not  in  Noah's  Ark. 
Of  all  mankind  only  eight  persons  escaped  destruction; 
these  re-peopled  the  earth  with  new  inhabitants,  not  better 
than  the  former.  In  the  space  of  a  single  century  their  pro- 
geny became  too  numerous  for  the  spot  they  inhabited. 
Necessity  compelled  them  to  separate  in  quest  of  other  set- 
tlements. But  before  their  separation  they  undertook  to 
buiW  J  a  tower  in  defiance  of  the  Almighty,  should  he  ever 
visit  them  with  a  second  deluge;  it  is  called  the  tower  of 
Babel.  God  baffled  their  insolent  undertaking  by  confound- 
ing their  language. 

The  dispersed  colonies  being  no  longer  awed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  their  patriarchs,  most  lamentably  fell  into  vice  and 
ignorance,  forgot  the  God  who  made  them,  and  paid  idola- 
trous worship  to  fancied  deities  of  their  own  invention..  In 
tb«  course  of  three  hundred  years  the  generality  of  them 
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XI 

beeame  blind  idolaters ;  few  retained  the  principies  of  true 
religion,  and  they  were  chiefly  of  the  branch  of  Heber, 
Among  these  faithful  believers  was  Abraham,  the  tenth  in 
lineal  descent  from  Noah,  and  the  sixth  from  Heber.  This 
extraordinary  man  was  settled  with  his  fether  Thare,  in  Ur, 
a  city  of  the  Chaldeans,  when  God  appeared*  to  him,  and 
commanded  him  to  go  out  of  that  country,  and  to  seek  the 
land  of  Chanaan.  In  obedience  to  the  divine  call,  Abraham 
immediately  departed  with  Sarah  his  wife,  and  Lot  his 
brother's  son.  After  his  arrival  in  Chanaan,  God  appeared 
to  him  again  and  again,  on  different  occasions,  promised  to 
put  his  posterity  in  possession  of  all  that  country,  and  finally 
assured  him,  tfiat  <^  in  his  seed  all  nations  of  the  earth 
ahould  be  blessed."t 

Abraham  in  his  new  settlement  became  very  ric)\  both  in 
lands  and  cattle,  all  which  fell  to  his  son  Isaac,  and  after 
him  to  his  grandson  Jacob.  Jacobs  in  a  heavenly  vision,  was 
commanded  to  take  the  name  of  Israel,  from  which  circum- 
stance his  descendants  are  called  Israelites.  This  holy  pa- 
triarch in  the  course  of  a  long  life  experienced  many  labo- 
rious trials  of  his  fortitude  and  patience.  The  supposed 
4eath  of  his  favorite  son  Joseph  was  a  subject  of  bitter  ^ief 
to  him  for  many  years.  Joyful  tidings  at  last  of  his  being 
not  only  aUve,  but  governor  of  Egypt,  wiped  away  his 
tears;  at  Joseph's  invitation  he  removed  his  whole  family 
from  the  land  of  Chanaan,  and  went  into  Egypt,f  where  he 
spent  th^  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life.  When  confined 
to  his  bed,  and  ready  to  expire,  he  called  his  sons  together, 
and  pronounced  over  each  one  of  them  a  special  blessing. 
The  prophetic  words  he  uttered  over  Juda  are  remarkable : 
they  express,  that  when  the  sceptre  shall  be  wrested  from 
the  hand  of  Jud^,  and  a  leader  of  his  race  shall  fail,  then 
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srtiall  come  the  proimsed  Messiah,  and  he  shall  be  the  expec* 
tation  of  nations.* 

The  Israelites  in  Egypt  eigoyed  every  earthly  comfort  as 
long  as  Joseph  lived.  But  after  his  death  they  experienced 
cruel  treatment  Their  increasing  progeny  in  fact  gave 
great  uneasiness  to  the  Egyptians.  With  a  view  of  break- 
ing down  their  constitutions,  and  of  lessening  their  numbers, 
the  king  ordered  them  to  be  employed  in  the  public  works, 
to  be  loaded  like  slaves  with  heavy  burdens,  and  all  thdr 
*male  issue  to  be  strangled  in  the  birth.  Under  this  slavery 
the  wretched  Israelites  groaned  for  a  length  of  years,  when 
God  was  pleased  at  last  to  listen  to  their  moans,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  delivery.  Moses,  the  great  grandson  of  Levi, 
was  divinely  commissioned  for  the  execution  of  this  impor- 
tant work.  Supported  by  the  ^  powerfid  arm  of  Crod,  he 
defeated  all  the  eiforts  made  by  Pharaoh  to  prevent  his  un- 
dertaking, collected  all  his  people  together,  led  them  forth 
into  the  wilderness,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  towards 
the  Red  Sea.  Pharaoh  pursued  him  with  a  numerous  army ; 
in  that  critical  situation  Moses  boldly  advanced  to  the 
water's  edge,  stretched  out  his  hand  by  the  command  of 
6od>  and  behold,  the  waters  of  the  deep  instantly  divided 
and  opened  to  him  a  dry  passage  to  the  opposite  shore* 
Pharaoh  with  his  host  attempted  to  follow,  the  waters  closed, 
and  every  Egyptian  perished-f 

The  Israelites  had  hitherto  been  guided  in  their  reb'gious 
and  moral  conduct  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  traditions 
of  their  patriarchs ;  they  now  received  a  written  law,  which 
God  himself  delivered  to  Moses  in  an  awful  manner  upon 
Mount  Sinai.  It  is  called  the  old  or  the  Mosaic  law: 
besides  the  ten  commandments,  which  have  been  since  con- 
firmed by  our  blessed  Saviour,  it  contained  many  ordinances^ 
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both  of  a  religious  and<  civil  nature,  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew 
people :  these  sqpecial  ordinances  have  given  way  to  the 
universal  law  of  grace,  and  they  cease  to  bind  any  loi^r. 
From  the  mountain  of  Sinai^  which  is  in  Arabia,  the  Israel- 
ites, under  the  ccMnmand  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  continued 
their  journey  through  the  desert,  towards  the  promised  land 
of  Chanaan.  Their  battles  and  their  conquests,  their  suc- 
cesses and  defeats  under  the  judges,  the  kings,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Jewish  nation,  from  Moses  to  Simon,  the  last 
of  his  ilhistnous  brothers,  the  Machabees,  containing  a 
period  of  thirteen  hundred  and  near  fifty  years,  are  recorded 
in  the  Holy  Bible. 

Simon  was  succeeded*  in  the  supreme  command  by  his 
son  John,  and  after  him  by  his  grandson  Aristobulus,  who 
assumed  the  crown  and  title  of  king.  Alexander  his  brother 
reigned  after  him,  and  left  two  sons,  Hircanus  and  Arisj- 
tobulus,  competitors  for  the  sceptre.  Civil  discord  divided 
the  force  of  the  country,  and  enabled  the  Romans  to  make 
a  complete  conquest  of  it  Pompey  reduced  it  to  an  aristo- 
cratic state,  and  Mark  Antony  not  long  after  obtained  a 
grant  from  the  Roman  senate  for  Herod,  an  Idumean,  to  be 
•crowned  king  of  Judea.  The  Jews  were  now  no  longer 
governed  by  a  prince  of  Juda's  race ;  the  translatiqi^of  the 
royal  power  to  an  alien  marked  the  time,  which  the  patri- 
arch Jacob  had  specified,  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

In  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  king  Herod's  reign,  and 
about  the  four  thousandth  of  the  worki,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Redeemer  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  Behtlehem,  a 
city  of  Judea,  as  God  himself  had  long  promised  in  holy 
writ  by  the  mouth  of  his  Prophets. 

God  the  Son,  the  second  Person  of  the  most  adorable 
Trinity,  became  man  not  only  to  redeem  our  souls  firom  tin, 
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but  also  to  teach  us  the  way  to  heaven  by  the  practice  of 
good  works.  He  has  done  the  first  by  dying  upon  the  cross ; 
he  has  provided  for  the  second,  by  revealing  to  us  a  religion 
the  most  sublime  in  its  belief,  the  most  awful  in  its  mysteries, 
the  most  holy  in  its  precepts,  the  most  rational  in  its  practice, 
and  the  most  comfortable  in  its  promises.  This  is  the  reli- 
gion, upon  the  principles  of  which  is  formed  the  Christian 
Church,  that  is,  anr  universal  congregation  of  true  believers, 
the  professed  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  God. 

The  Church  of  Christ,  as  St  Gregory  remarks,*  is  fre- 
quently called  by  the  Evangelists  the  kingdom  of  God ;  a 
kingdom  purely  spiritual,  not  founded  by  military  achieve- 
ments upon  the  basis  of  worldly  power,  or  human  policy, 
but  upon  the  infallible  word  of  Grod,  by  the  humility  of  the 
cross,  by  the  grace  Und  virtue  of  Jesus  Christ  The  end  of 
its  institution  is  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  mankind;  its 
empire  is  Ihat  of  justice  and  truth.  Christ  ireigns  over  the 
minds  oi  men  by  faith,  and  he  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  men 
by  charity,  which  teaches  us  to  love  Grod  above  all  things, 
and  our  neighbor  as.  ourselves. 

To  trace  the  rise  and  |)rogress  of  the  Catholic  Church 
through  a  series  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  is  the  compre- 
IiensivcVsubject  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  comprehends  a 
variety  of  arduous  undertakings  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  a  succession  of  interesting  ev^tits,  a  multiplicity  of 
persecutions,  of  combats  and  struggles,  which  the  Church 
has  had  to  undergo  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  against  the 
rude  attacks  of  Pagans,  Jews,  Heretics,  and  Schismatics, 
who  have  never  ceased  to  oppose  her  progress,  and  to  assail 
the  integrity  of  her  faith.  In  the  execution  oi  a  task  so 
multifarious  and  so  extensive  in  its  object,  some  vmters  have 
spun  out  their  narrative  into  so  voluminous  a  length,  while 
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others  have  thrown  their  materiab  together  in  so  confused 
and  discouraging  a  manner,  that  although  they  copy  truth, 
few  readers  have  the  inclination  to  purchase,  or  the  leisiare 
to  peruse  their  bulky  comirilations. 

Other  authors,  not  less  to  their  own  discredit  than  to  that 
of  history,  have  written  volumes  upon  a  different  plan,  and 
have  wasted  much  of  th«ir  time,  and  study  to  disguise  and 
puzzle  ancient  truth.  By  mutilating  or  curtailing  texts  and 
records,  by  misinterpreting  or  by  falsifying  the  authorities 
they  quote,  they  dress  up  a  plausible  story  of  their  own, 
and  thus  lead  their  readers  into  a  labyrinth  of  pernicious 
errors.  The  fa^jts  they  state  are  frequently  misrepresented, 
their  assertions  rash,  and  their  inferences  false.  This 
charge  lies  heavy  upon  the  centuriators  of  Magdeburg :  it 
lies  more  or  less  heavy  upon  the  many  wf  iters  of  that  school, 
who  have  ventured  to  exercise  their  talents  upon  the  subject 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  From  this  charge  evem  the  cele- 
brated Abbe  Fleury  is  not  exempt 

This  smooth  historiographer  ef  suspicious  memory  is 
more  upon  his  guard  Aan  lUyricu^  the  centuriator,  more 
temperate  in  his  language,  and  more  refined  in  the  turn  of 
his  expressions,  though  not  less  dangerous  in  the  tenor  of 
his  maxims.  Under  the  modest  declaration  of  |mting 
purely  to  edify,  he  passes  the  most  insultii^  censures  uspon 
the  highest  authorities,  when  adverse  to  his  own  private 
system,  and  peremptorily  pronounces  almost  every  thing 
wrong  in  point  of  discipline,  which  has  not  the  practice  of 
wise  antiquity  for  its  sanction.  As  if  no  change  of  times 
and  circumstances  can  ever  authorize  a  change  of  disci- 
ptine  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  faithful,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  virtue,  as  if  the  Church  had  either  lost  or 
abused  the  power,  which  she  received  irom  her  divine 
Founder  to  govern  and  instruct,  or  as  if  she  were  no  longer 
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guided  by  that  unerring  Spirit,  which  by  Christ  is  (^-omised 
to  remain  with  her  through  every  age  to  the  end  of  tinoe^* 
Monsieur  Fleury  has  the  assurance  to  assert,  that  through 
the  undue  influence  of  her  school-divines,  through  the  foige- 
ries  of  her  librarians,  through  the  ignorance,  in  fine,  and 
sujHne  negligence  of  her  bishops,  the  Church  has  fatally 
deviated  from  the  path  of  wise  antiquity.  The  acrimony, 
which  he  expresses  at  every  turn  against  the  sovereign 
Pontiff,  or  what  he  malignantly  calls  the  court  of  Rome, 
flashes  upon  the  sight  through  his  whole  composition.  The 
sarcasms  and  insolent  reflections,  with  which  his  Discourses 
and  his  History  abound,  can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to 
strip  the  holy  Father  of  his  spiritual  prerogatives,  to  depre- 
ciate the  pre-eminence  of  the  Apostolic  See,  to  encourage 
the  cabals  of  ecclesiastical  democracy,  and  to  rob  the 
faithful  of  that  filial  respect,  which  is  due  to  the  vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ  What  the  Abbe's  intention  may  have  been, 
we  presume  not  to  judge,  but  of  his  History  sound  critics 
have  pronounced,  that  in  many  instances  it  as  stroi^gly 
favors  the  erroneous  principles  of  nMKlem  times,  as  if  it  had 
been  written  for  the  purpose.  **  Monsieur  Fleury,"  says  the 
leanied  author  of  Jansenisme  DemclU  ^'is  their  most  ardent 
friei4l,"t  speaking  of  the  Jansenists:  "he  is  the  Matthew 
Paris  of  the  present  age."  J 

For  the  verification  of  these  remarks,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  a  small  Treatise,  printed  with  license  at  Mech- 
lin, in  1733,  and  written  by  the  R.  F.  Baudouin  de  Hou^a 
of  the  Order  of  St  Augustin :  it  has  for  title,  **  La  mauvaise 
Poi  de  Monsieur  L*Abbe  Fleury  prouvee  par  plusieurs 
passages  des  S.  S.  Peres,  dcs  Conciles,  et  d'autres  auteurs 
ecclesiastiques,  qu'il  a  omis,  tronques  ou  infidellement  tra- 
duits  dans  son  Histoire." 

•Matte.  28.    JohaclG.       t  PM  U,  pH^e  ISS.       |  Uud,  page  16S. 
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In  a  country  like  this,*  where  the  CathoKc  religion  is  not 
the  religion  of  the  state,  where  the  establishment  of  the 
national  Church  has  been  raised  by  human  hands  upon  the 
basis  of  the  civil  power,  and  where  the  received  laws  <rf 
ecclesiastical  discipline  are  allowed  to  have  no  other  force 
than  what  they  derive  from  the  political  legislature,  little  is 
the  need,  and  less  is  the  encouragement  for  those,  who  are 
content  with  the  present  state  of  things,  to  pry  into  what 
passed  in  the  Church  before  the  days  of  John  Huss,  or  of 
Martin  Luther.  Upon  the  credit  of  slanderous  publica- 
ticHxs,  composed  by  the  first  reformers  to  color  their  seces- 
sion from  the  Catholic  Church,  they  take  it  for  granted, 
without  further  examination,  that  the  Church  had  actually 
fallen  into  idolatry,  and  wanted  a  reform.  Whether  that 
really  was  the  ^ase,  or  whether  that  could  be  the  case,  con- 
sistently with  Christ's  promise  to  the  Church,f  few  enquire; 
thus  the  real  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion remain  in  a  manner  unknown  to  all,  who  are  not  of 
that  communion.  The  generality  of  readers  rest  contented 
with  the  scraps  of  spurious  information,  which  they  fortuit- 
ously meet  with  in  the  works  of  political  and  of  party 
writers.  Vjxm  the  bare  assertion  of  a  Fox,  the  romai^ping 
martyrologist,  of  an  apostate  Jewel,  of  a  Burqpt,  a  J^ume» 
a  Robertson,  a  Guthrie,  and  of  such  popular  retailers  of 
religious  calumny,  they  give  implicit  credit  to  the  fictitious 
absurdities,  maficiously  cast  upon  a  religion,  which  they 
have  been  tau^t  in  the  very  nursery  to  decry  and  execrate, 
Mrithout  knowing  what  it  is. 

To  remove  the  veil  of  misrepresentation,  and  to  show,  by 
fects,  what  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  eighteen  centu- 
ries has  uniformly  believed  and  taught,  this  historical 
epitome  was  first  undertaken,  and  is  now  ofiered  to  the 
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public.  It  is  executed  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  ^'  Histori- 
cal Abridgment  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  published 
some  years  ago  by  the  same  author.  It  is  divided  into 
centuries,  and  the  centuries  are  subdivided  into  paragraphs, 
with  a  chronological  date  of  the  most  remarkable  events. 
In  the  statement  and  relation  of  facts,  truth  alone  is  the 
author's  aim,  for  the  attainment  of  which  he  has  had 
recourse  to  the  authentic  records,  that  lay  within  his  reach ; 
and  where  he  could  not  have  that  advantage,  he  has  impar- 
tially followed  those  authors,  who  stand  foremost  in  repute 
for  genuine  mformation  and  veracity. 

The  author  has  confined  his  view  to  the  one  holy  Catholic 
Church,  which  all  Christians  profess  to  believe,  as  often  as 
they  piously  recite  the  Apostle's  Creed.  This  is  the  Church 
of  Christ  5  for  Christ  has  but  one  Church.  This  Church  he 
has  built  upon  a  rock,  and  promised  to  preserve  inviolate 
against  all  the  infernal  powers.*  To  say  then,  that  the 
holy  Catholic  Church  has  ever  fallen  from  the  purity  of  her 
primitive  faith  into  any  error  of  doctrine,  is,  in  other  words 
to  say,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  either  broken  or  forgotten  his 
promise,  that  he  has  deceived  the  world  in  promising  infalli- 
bility to  his  Church,  and  consequently  that  he  meant  not,  or 
could*  not  perform,  what  he  promised.  Nor  on  any  better 
ground  can  it  be  pretended,  that  any  order  of  men,  however 
^gh  in  authority,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  is  empow- 
ered to  alter  or  annul  any  one  of  Christ's  institutions,  to 
reform  his  doctrine,  to  rescind  his  commandments,  or  ta 
blot  out  so  much  as  a  single  iota  from  his  holy  law.f 

•  Matt  c  XTi,  T.  18.  t  Mitt,  c  y,  y.  19, 
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SECTION  I. 

Character  of  the  Christian  Church. 

(A.  D.  30.)  Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  the 
Church,  it  may  neither  be  deemed  superfluous,  nor  foreign 
from  the  purpose,  to  state  briefly  what  the  Church  is.  By 
the  word  Church  we  here  understand  an  assemblage  or 
congregation  of  people,  called  together  and  united  into  one 
body,  under  one  supreme  visible  head,  in  the  profession  of 
one  and  the  same  faith.  The  establishment  of  this  Church 
is  clearly  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  ^ays,* 
that  "in  the  last  days  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  prepared  on  the  top  of  mountains,  and  it  shall 
be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it : 
and  many  people  shall  say.  Come  let  us  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord,  and  to  the, house  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
and  he  will  teach  us  his  ways.  For  the  law  shall  come 
forth  from  Sion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.'* 
By  this  memorable  prophecy  we  are  informed,  that  in  the 
latter  days,  when  the  time  of  the  old  law  should  be  past,  the « 
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house  of  the  God  of  Jacob  was  to  be  built  as  it  were  upon 
a  mountain  above  the  top  of  all  mountains,  visible  to  the 
whole  world,  and  open  to  receive  all  nations  of  the  earth, 
that  should  flock  to  it ;  that  from  thence  the  new  law  was  to 
come  forth,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  teach  us  his  ways. 
Prom  Sion  and  from  Jerusalem  the  word  of  God  was  to  be 
first  announced ;  but  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob  was  to 
raise 'its  lofty  top  upon  a  mountain  above  the  hills,  in  the 
capital  seat  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  manifestly  sec 
how  this  ancient  prediction  of  Isaiah  is  Uterally  fulfilled. 
The  sacred  marks,  that  distinguish  this  mystical  house  of 
Grod,  are  so  clearly  specified,  that  no  one  can  possibly  mis- 
take them.  This  house  is  but  one,  and  it  is  the  house  of  our 
Lord ;  this  house  is  visible,  being  prepared  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains;  this  house  is  universal,  it  receives  all  nations 
within  its  precincts ;  this  house  in  fine  is  holy,  because  firom 
it  comes  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  God,  teaching  the 
rules  and  doctrine  of  holy  life.  The  founder  of  this  house 
or  church,  which  is  so  characteristically  described  by  the 
prophet,  is  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the 
eternal  Son  of  the  most  High,  who  shall  reign  in  the  house 
of  Jacob  for  ever.*  From  Jerusalem  the  Christian  Church 
first  began,  for  there  Christ  our  Lord  preached  the  word  of 
eternal  life,  there  he  sufTered,  there  by  his  death  upon  the 
cross  he  consummated  the  work  of  our  redemption. 
Being  desirous  that  all  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  and  be  saved,  he  commissioned  his  Apostles  to 
go  and  teach  all  nations  the  observance  of  all  his  precepts 
and  commands-t  For  the  observance  of  right  order,  and 
the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical  government,  he  gave  a 
special  commission  to  St  Peter,  by  which  he  made  him 

'Lake,  c  i,  t.  90i  f  Mat.  c  nriii,  t.  SO. 
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head  of  all  the  rest,  and  appointed  him  supreme  pastor  to 
feed  his  whole  flock,  both  lambs  and  sheep.*    This  was  the 
completion  of  that  promise,  which  he  made  him  before  Iiis 
passion,  t    Because  thou  art  Peter,  that  is  to  say  a  rock,     . 
said  our  Saviour  to  him,  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
Church,  and  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her. 
Here  we  see  a  promise  of  indefectibility  made  by  Christ 
iumself  to  his  Church,  which  he  afterwards  confirmed,  by 
assuring  his  Apostles,  that  he  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  his 
Father  should  remain  with  them  and  teach  them  all  truth  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  J    St.  Peter,  being  thus  appointed  to 
govern  the  Church  after  the  Ascension  of  his  divine  nr^astcr 
into  Heaven,  directed  his  course  to  Rome,  where  he  fixed 
his  apostolical  chair,  and  sealed  his  faith  by  a  glorious  mar- 
tyrdom under    Nero-      From    this   singularly   privileged 
Apostle,  the  subsequent  Bishops  of  Rome,  in  one  uninter- 
rupted line  of  succession,  inherit  the  spiritual  supremacy, 
which  unites  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  uito  one 
compact  body  of  faithful  believers,  under  one  head:  this 
body  is  the  one,  the  holy,  the  Catholic  or  universal,  the 
Roman,  in  fine,  and  apostolic  Church.    These  distinctive 
marks,  so  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  inspired  writings,  char- 
acterised the  Church  of  Christ  from  the  earliest  period  of 
her  divine  institution,  they  characterised  her  through  every 
succeeding  age,  they  characterise  her  still. 

The  design  of  her  institution  being  no  other  than  to  estab- 
lish the  true  worship  of  God  by  the  overthrow  of  idolatry, 
and  to  sanctify  a  chosen  people  for  everlasting  Ufe  by  the 
purest  virtues  of  religion,  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  Satan, 
the  jealous  enemy  of  human  happiness,  should  exert  his 
utmost  powers  to  obstruct  the  benevolent  design.  In  the 
common  course  of  events  it  was  necessary  that  persecu- 

•  John,  e.  Ml,  Y.  ir.  +Mat  e,  xtj,  t.  18.  |  Mit.  Jolia. 
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tions,  heresies,    scliisms,    and    domestic    scandals   should 
happen ;  but  Jesus  Christ  has  assured  us,  that  all  the  united 
powers  of  Hell  never  shall  prevail  against  his  Church. 
The  Pagan  tyrants  of  the  earth  may  rage ;  the  courage  and 
patience  of  her  martyrs  will  triumph  and  multiply.    Here- 
sies may  start  up  in  various  forms,  and  for  a  while  seduce 
thousands  into  error ;  they  will  at  length  sink  back  again 
into  the  dark    abyss  from  whence  they  first    emerged. 
Guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  confirmed  in  the  unity  of 
her  belief,*  the  Church  will  ever  successfully  oppose  to 
their  impotent  attempts  the  promises  of  her  divine  Founder, 
the  antiquity  of  her  faith,  the  consent  of  nations,  the  splen- 
dor of  her  hierarchy  under  one  supreme  Pastor,  the  visible 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  holy  severity  of  her  discipline, 
the  catalogue  of  her  Saints,  the  written  evidence,  in  fine,  of 
her  doctors,  and  the  decisions  of  her  Councils.     Schisms 
may  at  times  perplex  and  divide  the  faithful ;  the  Church 
Hy  her  authority  will  either  close  the  breach,  or  separate  the 
refractory  members  from  her  communion.     The  vicious 
lives  of  many  of  her  children  may  contradict  and  disgrace 
the  'character  of  their  Christian  profession,  they  may  vio- 
late her  laws,  they  may  insult  her  authority,  and  invade  her 
sacred  rights :  they  never  will  be  able  to  overturn  her  min- 
istry, to  shake  her  hierarchy,  or  to  alter  her  doctrine.     She 
will  never  cease  to  warn  sinners  of  their  duty,  to  correct, 
to  instruct,  and  direct  mankind  in  the  way  of  salvation. 
By  her  persevering  zeal  for  God's  honor,  by  the  force  of  her 
exhortations,  by  the  solemnity  of  her  public  service,  by  the 
morality  of  her  precepts,  and  by  her  practice  of  the  evan- 
gelical counsels,  she  will  continue  to  prepare  souls  for 
Heaven,  while  she  exhibits  to  the  world  a  rich  assemblage 
of  the  most  heroic  virtues. 

•Bph.  c  w. 
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I  have  chosen  you,  said  our  blessed  Lord  to  his  Apostles,* 
and  I  have  appointed  you,  that  you  go  and  bear  fruit,  and 
that  your  fruit  remain.    If  the  world  shall  hate  you,  remem- 
ber it  has  first  hated  me ;  if  it  has  persecuted  me,  it  will 
likewise  persecute  you.    But  lose  not  courage ;  I  have  over- 
come the  world.    How  Christ  has  conquered,  and  how  he 
continues  still  to  conquer,  we  learn  from  the  faithful  records 
of  ecclesiastical  history.     To  convey  this  Christian  knowl- 
edge in  as  clear  and  succinct  a  manner,  as  the  extent  of  it 
will  allow,  is  the  design  of  this  short  view.     To  trace  the 
marks,  which  distinguish  the  holy  Catholic  Church  through 
every  age  of  her  existence,  is  an  object  the  most  interesting 
and  important  to  all  who  are  desirous  to  Icnow  and  follow 
the  living  guide,  which  Christ  has  appointed  to  direct  them 
in  the  way  to  eternal  life.    Protestant  divines  agree  with 
Catholics  on  the  necessity  of  having  a  Hving  guide  to  salva- 
tion, and  of  holding  with  the  Catholic  Church.     The  learned 
Doctor  Pearson,  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  his  Exposition  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  says,  that  "  the  necessity  of  believing  ti^ 
holy  Catholic  Church  appears  in  this,  that  Christ  has  ap 
pointed  it  as  the  only  way  to  eternal  life."    Calvin  atfirms.f 
« that  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  visible  Church  no  rcmiwion 
of  sins,  no  salvation  is  to  be  hoped  for."      His  disciple 
Beza  asserts, J  "that  there  is  only  one  true  Church;  that 
there  always  was,  and  always  will  be  a  Church,  out  of 
which  there  is  no  salvation."    The  Protestants  of  Switzer- 
land and  of  Scotland,  §  in  their  professions  of  faith,  say  the 
same  thing    in    aknost  the  same  words.      "We  firmly 
believe,"  say  they,  "  that  there  was  from  the  beginning,  that 
there  now  is,  and  that  to  the  end  of  the  world  there  will 
always  be  one  Church,  which  is  the  Catholic,  that  is,  the 
Universal  Church,  out  of  which  Church  there  is  neither  life 

* WiD,  e.  XT.        ilatLh,  ir.  «.  1.         | Con£  Fidd.         §  156$. 
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nor  everlasting  happiness."  The  Church  of  En^and  admits 
the  same  doctrine,  in  admitting  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
which  shuts  the  gate  of  salvation  against  all  those  who 
hold  not  the  CathoUc  feith  whole  and  entire.  For  this  faith 
is  but  one  ;*  it  admits  of  no  division ;  without  this  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God.t  But  whoever  believes  not,  shall 
be  condemned,  says  our  Saviour  Christ- J  For  God  requires 
not  only  the  homage  of  our  actions,  but  of  our  very 
4houghts,  of  our  free  will  and  judgment  in  submitting  to  his 
revealed  truths.  By  this  humble  submission  we  become 
true  adorers  of  the  Father  in  spirit  and  iri  truth.  § 


Asc 


SECTION  n. 

Progress  of  the  Church, 

A.  D.  34.)  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  ten  days  after  the 
scension  of  our  Lord,  the  Apostles,  being  indued  with  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  entered  upon  their  mission,  and  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  promulgated  the  law  of  Jesus 
Christ  No  less  than  three  thousand  souls  were  converted 
by  St  Peter's  first  discourse.  Subsequent  miracles  con- 
firmed the  truths  he  announced.  Miracles  are  speaking 
signs  of  the  divine  power ;  they  are  no  where  seen  but  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  number  of  the  faithfd  daily  in- 
creased ;  the  Jewish  rulers  grew  jealous,  they  dreaded  the 
abolition  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  of  their  own  consequence : 
by  threats  and  penalties  they  strove  to  reduce  the  Apostles 
to  a  timid  silence.  Men,  full  of  God,  knew  not  what  it  was 
to  fear.    Heedless  of  chains  and  prisons,  they  persisted  in 

*Eph.e.  Ti.      tHeb.e.xt.  T.  6.       t^^^^ck,  cxtir.  16.      §JoIib,o.  it.  t.  88. 
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proclaiming  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  A  violent  perse- 
cution ensued ;  Stephen,  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  its  fury,  and  is  honored  as  the  first  Martyr  of 
the  Church;  The  other  deacons  fled  from  the  scene  of 
blood  into  the  adjacent  country  of  Judea  and  Samaria. 
There  they  preached,  and  many  of  the  Samaritans  em- 
braced the  faith  of  Christ  The  Apostles  remained  with 
their  new  converts  in  Jerusalem :  they  took  that  opportunity 
of  establishing  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  the  first  bishop  of 
that  holy  city. 

The  persecution  still  continued  with  great  violence,  chiefly 
at  the  instigation  of  Saul,  a  fiery  zealot  and  enthusiastic 
stickler  for  the  traditions  of  his  forefathers.  This  man,  not 
satisfied  with  the  cruelties  he  had  committed  in  Jerusalem, 
petitioned  and  received  a  commission  from  the  High-priest 
to  seize  and  drag  to  prison  all  the  Christians  he  might  find 
in  the  town  of  Damascus.  Thither  he  hastened,  breathing 
nothing  but  threats  and  bloodshed  against  the  followers  of 
Christ.  It  happened,  as  he  approached  the  town,  ths^pi 
sudden  flash  of  light  struck  him  blind  in  an  instant,  and  cast 
him  from  his  horse  to  the  ground :  he  heard  a  voice  at  the 
same  time  calKng  to  him,  **  Saul,  Saul,  why  dost  thcfti  per- 
secute me?"  His  attendants  raised  him  up  and  conducted 
him  to  the  town.  He  passed  three  days  in  prayer  without 
eating  or  drinking,  when,  by  divine  admonition,  he  received 
a  visit  from  Ananias,  a  rehgious  convert  Ananias  consoled 
him  in  his  distress,  restored  his  sight,  and  baptized  him. 
Saul  was  now  changed  into  a  new  man ;  from  being  a  per- 
secutor he  became  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  some 
time  after  took  the  name  of  Paul. 

The  persecution  ceasing  at  Jerusalem,  St.  Peter  made  an 
excursion  into  the  towns  of  Samaria,  Judea,  and  Syria,  as 
far  as  Antioch,  where  he  fixed  his  episcopal  chain    But  his 

3» 
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zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  never  let  him  rest  long  in  any 
one  place.  He  traversed  many  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
preaching  to  the  dispersed  Jews  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappa- 
docia,  and  Bithynia.  For  he  confined  his  instructions  to  the 
Jews  only,  and  to  them  he  addressed  his  first  Epistle,  as  we 
find  in  the  testament  The  Gentiles  of  those  countries, 
being  void  of  all  religion  themselves,  gave  no  disturbance 
in  .religious  matters  to  those  strangers,  who  came  to  settle 
among  them.  But  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  civil  magistrates 
were  all  Jews,  the  followers  of  Christ  were  exposed  to  inces- 
sant difficulties  and  dangers.  St.  Peter  often  interrupted  his 
distant  missions,  and  went  to  visit  his  suffering  brethren  in 
that  city.  His  visits  gave  offence  to  the  jealous  Jews ;  they 
complained  of  him  to  Herod,  and  Herod  at  their  instigation 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  cast  into  prison,  intending  to 
put  him  to  death  afler  the  Easter  holydays  were  over.  The 
Apostle  was  kept  in  close  confinement,  loaded  with  chains, 
and  two  centinels  standing  over  him.  But  on  the  very 
night  before  he  was  to  be  led  out  to  martyrdom,  an  angel 
entered  the  prison,  loosened  his  chains  and  rescued  him 
from  the  tyrant's  hand. 

About  that  time  St  Paul,  who  had  been  introduced  to  the 
Apostles,  was  with  Barnabas  ordained  bishop,  and  sent  to 
preach  among  the  Gentiles.  Barnabas  accompanied  him 
for  some  time  in  his  apostolical  travels.  Paul  was  a  chosen 
vessel  of  divine  grace,  singularly  destined  to  carry  the  name 
of  Christ  before  kings,  and  nations,  and  the  children  of 
Israel.  He  entered  the  provinces  of  Asia,  Pisidia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  Galatia,  and  Mysia,  converting 
thousands,  as  he  passed,  to  the  Christian  religion.  He  then 
cast  his  eye  on  Greece.  Greece  had  long  been  renowned 
for  science,  for  eloquence,  and  the  finer  arts.  There  the 
AposUe  resolved  to  introduce  a  more  sublime  and  more  pre- 
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oious  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  one  only  true  God, 
His  zealous  labors  were  crowned  with  the  success  he 
wished :  flourishing  Churches  arose  in  the  great  towns  of 
Corinth,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Athens,  and  Ephesus. 
From  Greece  he  stretched  his  course  to  Rome,  and  carried 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  even  into  the  apartments  of 
Nero's  palace. 

St  Peter  had  already  been  there  before  him,  about  the 
year  forty-four.  Rome,  the  seat  of  empire,  opened  a  com- 
munication with  the  most  distant  provinces;  this  induced 
the  Apostle  to  remove  his  episcopal  chair  from  Antioch,  and 
to  place  it  at  Rome,  wisely  judging,  that  from  the  capital  the 
light  of  the  gospel  would  more  quickly  spread  through  the 
whole  Roman  empire.  Some  Protesta^^t  controvertists  * 
have  ridiculously  asserted  against  the  evidence  of  all  ancient 
writers,  t  that  St  Peter  never  was  at  Rome.  But  others  of 
their  brethren,J  less  prejudiced  or  more  enlightened,  have 
fully  refuted  the  insolent  assertion. 

While  the  two  chief  Apostles  were  thus  laboring  to  dif- 
fuse the  rays  of  truth  through  the  western  world,  the  other 
ten  extended  their  zeal  to  the  southern  and  eastern  regions, 
as  far  as  Ethiopia  and  India.  Having  composed  their  sym- 
bol of  faith,  commonly  called  the  Apostle's  Creed,  all  twelve 
set  out  to  announce  the  gospel  to  a  Pagan  world.  Tradition 
tells  us,  that  St.  Thomas  preached  in  India,  St  John  in  Asia 
Minor,  St  Andrew  in  Scythia,  St  Philip  in  Upper  Asia,  St 
Bartholomew  in  Great  Armenia,  St.  Matthew  in  Persia,  St 
Simon  in  Mesopotamia,  St  Jude  in  Arabia,  St  Matthias 
in  Ethiopia.  To  what  particular  spots  they  extended  their 
labors,  we  cannot  say,  but  St  Paul  assures  the  Colossians, 
that  the  gospel  was  then  actually  announced  with  gr6at  suc- 
cess to  the  whole  world ;  and  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,§ 

*Barrov,  SaliDMiut.  fSt^  Ignatias,  St.  Ireoieas,  8t  Cjprkni,  Euaebiui, 
St.  Jerom.       4  Bishop  Peanoo,  Banitier.        ^  C.  x.  t.  18. 
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he  applies  to  the  Apostles  these  words  of  the  Psalmist : 
Their  voice  is  gone  forth  over  all  the  earth,  and  their  words 
have  reached  the  extremity  of  the  globe. 

This  rapid  and  extensive  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  by  a 
few  obscure  men,  without  learning,  without  credit,  or  any 
human  support,  can  be  no  other  than  the  miraculous  work 
of  God's  own  hand.  To.  that  divine  power  alone,  which 
searches  and  directs  the  motions  of  man^s  heart,  must  be 
ascribed  this  wonderful  triumph  of  religion.  Allured  by  no 
earthly  advantages,  and  subdued  by  no  other  force  than 
that  of  truth,  the  learned  and  ignorant,  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, Greeks  and  Barbarians,  meekly  bend  their  necks  to 
the  yoke  of  Christ,  shake  off  their  ancient  prejudices,  and 
profess  themselves  the  followers  of  a  crucified  God. 


SECTION  III. 

Virtues  of  the  Primitive  Christians. 

(A.  D.  36.)  Iir  the  practice  of  religion,  nothing  can 
appear  more  charming  than  the  picture  drawn  by  St  Luke,^ 
of  the  infant  Church,  in  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  as- 
sures us,  tiiat  of  the  vast  numbers,  who  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  there  was  but  one  heart  and  one  soul.  All  being 
animated  with  the  same  spirit,  they  were  united  in  the  same 
bonds  of  perfect  charity.  No  one  appropriated  the  same 
thing  to  himself,  exclusive  of  his  neighbor :  for  all  things 
were  common  amongst  them.  They,  who  sold  their  lands 
or  houses,  brought  their  money  to  the  Apostles  for  the 
public  use,  that  each  one  might  be  relieved  according  to 
their  wants.    Each  one's  wants  were  no  sooner  known, 
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than  charitably  removed.  The  consolation  of  the  Holy 
Gihost  dwelt  amongst  them;  their  placid  looks  mdicated 
the  spiritual  sweetness  that  replenished  their  souls.  Their 
fervent  piety  embraced  every  kind  of  public  virtue  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Their  hospitality,  their  attention  to  the 
social  duties  of  fraternal  charity,  their  daily  presence  in  the 
Temple  at  the  stated  hours,  their  devout  behavior  during  the 
solenm  service  of  religion,  drew  respect  from  all  who 
beheld  them. 

Such  is  the  character  St  Luke  has  given  us  of  the  first 
Christians  of  Jerusalem.  The  virtues  of  the  converted 
Gentiles  were  no  less  solid,  as  we  gather  from  the  epistles 
of  St  Paul,  though  perhaps  not  so  sublime  upon  the  whole. 
Before  the  Apostle  came  amongst  them,  the  Gentiles  had 
imbibed  no  principle  of  true  religion,  and  had  seen  no  exer- 
cise of  that  pure  worship,  by  which  the  sovereign  Lord  of 
all  things  is  duly  honored  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Bewildered 
in  the  labyrinth  of  infidelity,  and  debauched  by  the  licen- 
tious absurdities  of  idolatry,  they  were  not  only  destitute  of 
real  virtue,  but  deeply  tainted  with  almost  every  vice  inci- 
dent to  corrupt  nature.  But  no  sooner  were  they  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  cleansed  from  sin  in 
the  waters  of  baptism,  than  they  became  th^  faithful  imita- 
tors of  their  evangelical  teachers.  A  total  change  of  prin- 
ciple and  manners  made  them  objects  of  admiration  to  the 
former  companions  of  their  irregularities.  The  lewd 
became  chaste  end  temperate,  the  boisterous  meek  and 
patient,  the  ambitious  sought  no  other  glory  than  that  of 
subduing  their  owti  rebellious  passions.  Prayer  was  the 
occupation  of  their  leisure  hours,  and  a  sincere  desire  of 
doing  the  will  of  God  in  all  things,  sanctified  their  most 
<>rdinary  actions  of  the  day.    Tertullian*  speaks  of  the 

*DeCoroii*mUitra. 
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pious  custom  they  had  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
every  occasion,  as  a  mark  of  then*  lively  faith  and  confi* 
dence  in  the  merits  of  their  crucified  Redeemer.  Hence, 
in  the  midst  of  temporal  concerns  they  never  lost  sight  of 
eternal  goods ;  while  their  hands  were  at  work,  their  hearts 
aspired  to  Heaven.  The  prospect  of  an  everlasting  reward, 
which  they  knew  God  had  prepared  for  them  in  his  kingdom 
of  glory,  quickened  their  diligence  in  the  disclmrge  of  every 
civil  and  religious  duty.  Which  of  the  two  are  we  to  ad- 
mire most,  the  bounteous  liberality  of  God  in  thus  commu- 
nicating his  graces  to  those  fervent  Christians,  or  the  fidelity 
of  those  Clu-istians  in  thus  co-operating  with  the  divino 
gifts?  To  our  humble  admiration  of  the  first  let  us  join 
our  imitation  of  the  second,  we  then  shall  pay  due  honor  to 
them  both. 


SECTION  IV. 

Council  of  Jerusalem. 

(A.  D.  61.)  Notwithstanding  the  bright  virtues,  which 
adorn  the  general  conduct  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
certain  blemishes  at  times  appeared  in  the  deportment  of 
individuals.  Whether  from  jealousy,  or  misguided  zeal, 
many  of  the  Jewish  converts  proposed  it*  as  a  matter  of 
obligation,  that  the  Gentiles,  who  became  Christians,  ought 
to  submit  to  the  law  of  circumcision,  if  they  hoped  to  be 
saved.  The  proposition  was  first  started  at  Antioch  by 
some  proselytes,  who  came  thither  from  Judea.  Warm  dis- 
putes in  consequence  arose;  divisions  ensued,  religion  as 
well  as  charity  were  likely  to  suffer.    St  Paul  and  Bama- 
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bas  were  luckily  there.  They  remonstrated  with  their 
countrymen  on  ihe  unreasonableness  of  their  pretensions, 
and  represented  to  them,  that  the  necessity  of  circumcision 
was  incompatible  with  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  They 
argued  in  vain :  words  made  no  impressicMi  upon  mien  wed- 
ded to  their  own  opinion  by  prejudice  and  the  force  of  edu- 
cation. They  agreed,  however,  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Apostles,  who  were  in  Jerusalem.  ,  St.  Peter  happened  to 
be  there  at  the  time  on  a  visit  from  Rome. 

St  Paul  and  Barnabas  then  repaired  by  common  consent 
to  Jerusalem,  to  have  the  question  formally  decided.  They 
were  received  in  a  very  friendly  manner:  they  informed  St 
Peter  and  the  other  Apostles  of  the  business  they  came 
upon.  The  Apostles,  therefore,  and  the  priests  met  in 
council  to  debate  the  subject  in  dispute.  Having  conferred 
together  for  some  time  upon  the  nature  of  the  question,  St. 
Peter  arose  and  related  what  things  God  had  wrought  by 
his  ministry  among  the  Gentiles,  and  from  evident  marks  of 
the  divine  approbation  in  their  regard,  concluded  that  no 
superfluous  burden  of  the  ancient  law  ought  to  be  imposed 
upon  them.  Paul  and  Barnabas  then  recounted  what  won- 
ders God  had  also  done  by  thehr  hands,  in  favor  of  the 
entiles.  The  assembly  listened  in  profound  silence  and 
attention.  St  James  concluded  the  debate  by  expressing 
his  approbation  of  the  decision  given  by  St.  Peter,  that 
fiuch  of  the  Gentiles,  as  in  future  should  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  were  not  to  be  molested  about  any  ceremonial 
practices  of  the  law,  which  did  not  regard  them. 

The  whole  council  being  of  the  same  opinion,  they 
formed  a  decree  to  the  following  eflect : — *^  It  hath  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  not  to  lay  any  further 
burden  on  you,  our  brethren  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  in 
Syria,  and  Cilicia,  than  that  you  abstain  jfrom  things  offered 
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to  idols,  from  blood,  from  strangled  meats,  and  fomicatioiu" 
The  council  judged  it  necessary  to  caution  them  against 
the  sin  of  fornication,  the  guilt  of  which  was  not  well  un* 
derstood  among  the  Gentiles.  To  abstain  from  blood  and 
strangled  meats  was  a  temporary  injunction,  enacted  with 
a  view  of  gaining  the  good  will  of  the  Jews,  and  of  wean- 
ing them  by  degrees  from  their  religious  prejudices  in 
favor  of  the  ancient  observances  of  the  Mosaic  law* 

In  this  first  Council  of  Jerusalem,  the  Apostles  established 
a  judicial  form  of  acting,  which  the  Church  has  followed 
ever  since  in  deciding  all  questions,  that  relate  to  faith  and 
discipline.  A  dispute,  important  in  its  consequence,  had 
arisen  amongst  the  faithful ;  private  authority,  even  that  of 
St  Paul,  had  not  sufficient  weight  to  silence  tlie  contending 
parties :  deputies  were  named  to  consult  the  church  of  Je- 
rusalem, where  the  gospel  was  first  planted,  and  where 
Peter,  the  head  of  the  Apostles,  was  then  present.  The 
Apostles  and  Ancients  of  the  Church  assembled ;  St  Peter 
presided ;  he  stated  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  was  the  first 
who  spoke  and  delivered  his  opinion  upon  it.  Each  one, 
who  chose  to  speak,  had  his  turn  m  due  order.  The  ques- 
tion being  regularly  argued  and  discussed,  all  unanimously 
agreed  in  one  opinion,  and  formed  a  dogmatical  decree 
upon  the  subject  Two  deputies,  Judas  and  Silas,  were 
commissioned  to  carry  the  decree,  accompanied  with  a 
letter,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  to  Antioch.  The  faithful 
received  it  with  equal  joy  and  respect  The  subject  of 
disagreement  was  removed,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  their 
disputes. 

In  all  subsequent  ages  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  in  the 
first,  the  Faithful  have  ever  respectfully  received  the  dog- 
matical decisions  of  the  Church,  as  most  certain  truths, 

ictated  by  the  unerring  Spirit  of  God.    Their  submission 
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and  respect  for  what  the  Church  teaches,  is  the  pious  result 
of  that  firm  persuasion,  which  every  Catholic  has,  that  the 
Church  is   infallible  in  her  doctrine,  and  being  always 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  can  teach  nothing  false.    The 
divine  author  of  our  religion,  having  engaged  his  word  for 
this  effect,  they  are  sure  of  not  being  deceived.    "  I  will 
ask  my  Father,'*  says  he,*  "  and  he  will  give  you  another 
(>omforter,  that  he  may  remain  with  you  for  ever,  the 
tSpirit  of  truth.    But  when  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth,  the 
Comforter,  shall  come,  and  the  Father  will  send  him  in  my 
Bame,  he  will  teach  you  all  truth.'*f    *<  To  me  all  power  is 
given  in  heaven  and  earth.    Go  ye,  therefore,  teach  all 
nations.    Behold,  I  am  with  you  at  all  times,  even  to  the 
^nd  of  the  world."  J    This  promise  is  the  promise  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  God  of  truth :  it  is  clear,  it  is  absolute,  it  extends 
through  all  ages  to  the  end  of  time.    Omnipotent  is  the 
God  who  has  made  this  solemn  promise.    Will  any  Chris- 
tian dare  to  9ay,  that  Christ  meant  nothing  by  his  promise, 
or  that  he  has  not  the  power  or  the  will  to  execute  what  he 
promised  1    Dare  he  give  so  blasphemous  a  lie  to  the  eter* 
nal  Word?    Shame  on  those,  who  with  bold  impiety  assert, 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  let  his  beloved  Spouse  bow  to  the  idols 
of  a  false  worship,  and  contrary  to  his  promise,  has  suffered 
the  gates  of  hell  to  prevail  against  her.  § 

*John,c.  xiv.  T.  16,  17.        tC.  xtI.        t  Mttt.  xxifiU.        §MitL  o.  xri.  v.  It. 
YOU  i.  4 
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SECTION  V. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  James  the  Less. 

(A.  D.  62.)    Thb  incredulous  Jews  beheld  the  progre* 
of  Christianity  with  an  evil  eye.    Their  animosity  had  been 
much  inflamed  by  St  Paul's  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of 
Cassar.    Festus,  the  Roman  Governor,  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented them  from  carrying  their  designs  to  the  last  degree 
of  violence  against  the  Apostle.     But  Festus  was  then 
dead,  and  his  successor  not  arrived.    That  circumstance 
gave  them  a  favorable  opportunity  of  renewing  their  hos- 
tilities against  the  Church.    Ananus,  the  High  Priest,  called 
the  Sanhedrim  together :  James,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
was  desired  to  attend.    This  was  James  the  Less,  so  called 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  James,  whom  Herod 
Agrippa,  in  compliment  to  the  Jews,  had  put  to  death  about 
twenty  years  before.    The  surname  of  Just  Imd  been  also 
given  him,  on  account  of  his  exemplary  piety  and  exten- 
sive charity. 

St  James  having  taken  his  seat  among  the  elders,  Ananut 
tlius   addressed  him: — ^**An  opinion  prevails  among  tb^ 
people,  that  Jesus,  the  crucified,  is  the  Messiah,  long  fore- 
told by  our  ancient  Prophets.    They  are  undoubtedly  in  an 
error.    The  respect  they  bear  you  gives  you  great  sway 
over  them.    It  behoves  you  to  set  them  right    A  public 
declaration  of  your  belief  must  have  its  due  effect"    To 
bereave  the  Apoitle  either  of  his  faith  or  of  his  life  was  the 
wicked  design,  which  the  high-priest  here  had  in  view.    H« 
flattered  himself,  that  human  respects,  or  the  fear  of  suflfer- 
ing  might  induce  the  Apostle  to  deny  or  to  dissemble  the 
truth,  by  either  of  which  he  would  have  gained  his  ends. 
But  should  the  Apostle  publicly  proclaun  Jesus  to  b^  the 
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true  Messiah,  he  was  sure  of  a  plausible  pretext  to  take 
away  his  life.    That  the  declaration  might  be  as  public  as 
determined  maUce  could  devise,  he  commanded  the  Ap6stle 
to  ascend  the  battlements  of  the  Temple,  and  from  thence^ 
declare  his  sentiments  to  the  surrounding  multitude. 

The  venerable  Confessor  no  sooner  appeared  than  a  sta- 
tioned groupe  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees  loudly  called  upon 
him  to  declare  what  he  thought  of  Jesus.    The  Saint  then, 
collecting  all  his  strength,  in  an  audible  and  distinct  voice 
replied,  ♦*^ Jesus,  the  son  of  man,  is  now  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  as  the  son  of  God,  and  will  hereafter 
come  upon  the  clouds  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead." 
A  declaration  so  expressive  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
animated  the  courage  of  the  Christians,  who  were  present, 
into  an  open  profession  of  the  ^ame  truth.    In  a  joyful  shout 
they  all  exclaimed,  "  Glory  to  the  son  of  David,  honor  and 
glory  be  to  Jesus."    The  enraged  Pharisees,  on  the  other 
hand,  cried  out,  "The  Just  has  erred;  let  him  be  instantly 
ikmg  down,  and  stoned  upon  the  spot"    It  was  no  sooner 
said  than  done.    The  holy  Apostle  was  flung  headlong 
down  from  the  batdements,  and  received  at  the  bottom  with 
a  discharge  of  stones  from  the  hands  of  a  furious  populace. 
That  did  not  kill  him.    Life  was  still  in  him,  and  he  had 
strength  sufficient  to  put  himself  upon  Jjis  knees.    In  that 
humble  posture  he  prayed  aloud  for  his  wicked  murderers, 
after  the  example  of  his  divine  Master,  and  besought  God 
to  forgive  them,  because  they  knew  not  what  they  did. 
While  he  thus  prayed,  a  savage  fuller  stept  forward  with  a 
mallet  in  his  hand;  a  single  stmke  ig)on  his  head  put  an  end 
to  the  Saittf  s  life  and  suflTering.    His  body  was  honorably 
interred  in  the  ^t  where  he  suffered,  and  a  column  erected 
over  it    This  was  a  public  tribute  of  respect,  which  the 
repute- of  his  exalted  sanctity  justly  merited    To  the  crim« 
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of  having  murdered  so  just  a  man,  Josephus  attributes  the 
ruin  that  befel  his  couotry,  ten  years  after,  from  the  Roman 
arms.  The  remark  of  the  Jevosh  historian  may  testify  the 
general  esteem  in  which  St  James  was  held  by  his  coua- 
trymen,  but  we  know  from  higher  authority,  that  the  sub- 
version of  Jerusalem  was  in  punishment  of  crimes  still  more 
enormous,  of  which  the  Jewish  natioQ  stood  guilty  in  the 
sight  of  the  insulted  Ddty.  They  had  slain  the  Prophets, 
they  had  stoned  to  death  those  whom  God  had  sent  for 
their  reformation,  and  to  fill  the  measure  of  their  guilt,  they 
had  at  last  cruciiled  Jesus  the  Messiah. 

St.  James  has  left  us  an  epistle,  which  he  wrote  to  the 
twelve  tribes  of  dispersed  Jews,  in  order  to  convince  them^ 
that  faith  without  good  works  is  not  sufficient  for  salvation^ 
as  some  erroneously  maintained.  Martin  Luther,,  the  re* 
forming  doctor  of  Wirtemberg,  in  Saxony,  relished  these 
ancieut  errors,  and  renewed  them  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  affirming  the  doctrine  of  St  James*  cano* 
nical  epistle  to  be  no  better  than  straw,  and  unworthy  of  ao 
Apostle. 


...  S 
SECTION  VI. 

First  Persecution  under  Nero. 

(A.  D.  64.)  Although  the  faithful  had  variously  suffered 
in  many  places,  both  firom  Jews  and  Gentiles,  they  had  not 
yet  undergone  any  general  persecution;  Nero  was  the  finrt, 
who  armed  the  sovereign  power  of  Rome  against  them. 
That  cruel  prince  observing  the  rapid  progress  of  Christi- 
anity, which  had  penetrated  even  within  the  walls  of  his 
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ewn  palace,  published  an  edict,  which  made  it  a  capital 
ofience  to  profess  the  Christian  religion.    Nero  had  had  the 
advantage  of  a  moral  education,  under  Seneca,  the  Philoso- 
pher.   For.  the  first  five  years  after  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  he  continued  to  listen  to  his  master's  precepts,  and 
thereby  gained  the  reputation-  of  a  just  and  clement  sove- 
reign.   Happy  for  him,  as  well  as  for  his  subjects,  had  it 
been,  if  he  had  remained  in  the  same  temperate  disposition. 
But  wicked  courtiers  flattered  and  seduced  him  into  a  mere 
monster  of  cruelty  and  lust  the  most  shamefijl.    He  then 
began  to  consider  the  advice  of  Seneca  as  an  insufferable 
censure  of  his  conduct ;  under  a  false  pretext  he  procured 
his  death.    He  poisoned  Gennanicus,  his  father-in-law ;  put 
to  death  his  mother,  and  wife  Petavia,  and  with  a  kick  killed 
his  second  wife,  Poppea,  big  with  child.    He  often  wished 
the  whole  human  race  had  bst  one  head,  that  he  might  have 
tlie  pleasure  of  cutting  it  off*  with  one  stroke.    He  set  Rome 
on  fire,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  vain  satisfaction  of  re-build- 
ing it  on  a  more  magnificent  and  morc  extensive  plan,  and 
of  giving  it  his  own  name.    These  wild  extravagancies 
caused  no  small  ferment  among  the  citizens  of  Rome.    Ho 
dreaded  their  resentment,  and  artfully  sought  to  turn  it 
against  some  other  object.    The  Christians,  he  knew,  were 
held   in  equal  contempt  and  dislike  by  the  Pagans.    He 
openly  accused  them  of  being  tiie  authors  of  the  late  con- 
flagration.    The  calumny,  though  destitute  of  proof,  and 
even  of  the  very  sliadow  of  truth,  obtained  credit  amongst 
the  ignorant  and  deluded  multitude.    A  similar  slander,  and 
with  similar  success,  at   the  distance  of  sixteen  hundred 
^ears,  has  been  scandalously  forged,  and  blindly  credited, 
against  the  Catholics  of  London,  when  a  considerable  part 
of  tlie  city  was  burnt  down  by  accidental  fire,  in  1666. 

4* 
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Nero  availed  himself  of  the  blind  credulity  of  tlie  mob, 
and  under  the  pretext  of  punishing  a  race  of  supposed  incen- 
diaries, commenced  a  persecution  against  the  innocent  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity.  Not  content  with  the  usual  instru- 
ments of  death,  he  invented  new  tortures,  and  new  modes 
of  killing,  to  torment  and  terrify :  some  were  wrapped  up 
in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  worried  by  dogs ;  others  were 
braced  round  vrith  tunics  steeped  in  pitch,  placed  at  certain 
distances,  and  set  on  fire  to  illuminate  the  streets  by  night 
instead  of  lamps.  These  scenes  of  horror  were  continued 
for  a  lei^th  of  time,  to  gratify  the  whims  of  a  savage 
tyrant,  who  sported  in  human  blood.  The  persecution 
extended  to  the  provinces,  and  lasted  as  long  as  Nero  lived. 
Vast  numbers  of  Christians  during  that  time,  as  Pagans, 
themselves  allowi  were  barbarously  butchered,  not  for  any 
crime  they  stood  guilty  of,  but  in  hatred  of  the  religion  they 
professed.*  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Gibbon  of  this  his- 
torical fact,  betrays  more  of  the  Infidel  than  of  the  Chris- 
tian. With  this  author  the  bare  word  of  a  Pagan,  a  Taci- 
tus or  a  Suetonius,  even  on  a  religious  point,  outweighs  the 
most  authentic  testimony  of  every  christian  writer. 

Among  the  many  who  suffered  during  Nero's  persecution,, 
were  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  These  holy  Apostles  are  said 
to  have  been  confined  in  a  loathsome  prison,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol.  There  they  passed  the  last  nine  months  of 
their  mortal  pilgrimage,  when  they  were  led  out  to  martyr- 
dom.  St  Peter  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards  ; 
St  Paul,  being  a  Roman  citizen,  had  the  honor  of  dying  by 
the  sword.  Nero  closed  the  horrors  of  his  bloody  reign  by 
putting  an  end  to  his  own  existence,  in  the  year  sixty-roight. 

•Pliny.UlO,  Ep.  102. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

(A.  D.  72.)  On  the  fall  of  Nero,  Galba,  who  commanded 
in  Spain,  mounted  the  imperial  throne.  From  him  the 
sceptre  passed  in  quick  succession  into  the  hands  of  Otho, 
ViteUius,  and  Vespasian.  Vespasian  was  an  experienced 
general,  and  had  been  employed  with  success  by  Nero, 
against  the  insurgents  of  Judea.  The  Jews  still  considered 
themselves  as  the  chosen  people  of  God,  notwithstanding 
their  rejection  and  murder  of  his  eternal  Son,  their  pro- 
mised. Messiah.  To  be  stript  of  their  independence,  and 
enslaved  by  the  heathen  emperors  of  Rome,  was  deemed 
by  them  not  only  a  disgrace,  but  an  oppression  not  to  be 
borne.  They  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  shake 
off  the  galling"  yoke ;  they  at  last  openly  revolted.  The 
period  fixed  for  the  punishment  of  their  crimes  was  at  hantl ; 
their  revolt  was  the  beginning  of  their  extirpation.  The 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  saw  the  gathering  storm,  which 
from  the  prediction  of  Jesus  Christ  they  knew  must  burst  in 
tlie  destruction  of  their  city.  By  a  timely  flight,  they  has- 
tened, as  forewarned,  into  the  town  of  Pella,  amidst  the 
mountains  of  Syria. 

The  Roman  legions  under  the  command  of  Titos,  the 
emperor's  son,  had  now  traversed  the  plains  of  Palestine, 
and  were  in  full  march  to  besiege  Jerusalem.  The  unhappy 
citizens,  unmindful  of  their  situation,  which  called  for  the 
greatest  unanimity  in  repelling  the  common  enemy,  were 
divided  into  two  factions,  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  with 
the  most  savage  animosity.  No  stores  of  provisions  had 
been  laid  in  for  the  craving  multitudes,  who  had  flung  them- 
selves within  the  walls.    The  city  was  so  closely  hemmed 
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in  by  the  besiegers,  that  no  communication  could  be  had 
witji  the  adjacent  country,  and  no  necessaries  of  life  be 
procured;  the  dreadful  effects  of  famine  soon  appeared. 
The  famished  crowd  strove  who  could  be  the  first  to  seize 
whatever  looked  Uke  food ;  houses,  in  search  of  it,  were 
broke  open ;  many  were  compelled  by  tortures  to  produce 
the  scanty  remnants  they  had  concealed  for  their  own  sub- 
aistence;  the  infirm  and  weak  had  no  resource;  by  a 
stronger  hand  the  tempting  morsel  was  ravenously  snatched 
from  their  mouth,  already  gaping  to  devour  it  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  misery  no  one  thought  of  submitting  to  the 
victor's  clemency,  or  of  doing  penance  for  the  crimes  which 
had  drawn  this  vengeance  on  them. 

Titus  all  the  while  pushed  on  the  siege  with  great  vigor. 
He  was  master  of  the  fort  Antonia,  his  advanced  woris 
reached  the  temple,  of  which  the  two  outward  galleries 
were  in  his  possession.  The  wretched  citizens  then  began 
to  suffer  from  famine  in  a  more  depioraWe  degree.  They 
greedily  devoured  the  most  disgustful  things  to  human 
nature,  they  eat  their  own  children,  ajid  even  ransacked  the 
common  sewers  in  quest  of  food.  A  woman,  reduced  by 
hunger  to  the  last  extremity,  took  her  sucking  infant  from 
her  breast,  tlien  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him  with  a  look  of 
wild  despair,  thus  expressed  the  anguish  of  her  heart: 
Hapless  babe,  shall  I  take  away  thy  life^to  prolong  my  own? 
Or,  by  giving  thee  my  milk,  to  what  wretched  misery  shall 
I  reserve  thee  ?  Wilt  thou  not  be  doomed  to  die  at  last 
with  hunger,  or  to  Uve  a  Roman  slave  ?  In  saying  this  she 
thrust  a  knife  into  the  tlu-oat  of  her  Httle  infant,  and  divided 
his  body  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  she  roasted  and 
eat,  reserving  the  other  half  for  her  meal  the  next  day. 
Some  of  the  garrison  happened  to  be  passing,  and  perceiv- 
ing the  smell  of  something  roasted,  entered  the  house,  and 
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with  horrid  threats,  insisted  upon  the  woman's  producing 
the  fragments  of  her  repast.  She  produced  the  fragments 
of  her  half-devoured  child.  Seeing  them  turn  pale  with 
horror  at  the  sight,  she  said :  You  are  not  surely  more  nice 
in  eating  than  a  woman ;  nor  can  your  feelings  be  more 
tender  than  those  of  a  mother :  You  see  the  remains  of  my 
dear  ill-fated  infant ;  I  have  eaten  one  half,  you  well  may 
eat  the  other.  They  made  no  answer,  but  turning  upon 
their  heels  walked  away  in  sad  and  thoughtful  silence. 

Titus  had  now  made  liis  approaches  as  far  as  the  second 
or  inner  enclosure  of  the  Temple.  He  set  fire  to  the  gates^ 
but  gave  a  strict  order,  that  no  damage  should  be  done  to 
the  body  of  the  sacred  edifice.  God  in  his  justice  other- 
wise ordained.  A  Roman  soldier,  being  actuated  by  a  kind 
of  supernatural  impulse,  says  Josephus,  seized  a  lighted 
torch,  and  raising  himself  up  by  the  help  of  his  comrades^ 
threw  it  into  an  apartment  joining  the  Temple.  The  flame 
^  immediately  mounted  into  a  spreading  blaze,  and  in  spite  of 
every  eflbrt  made  to  stop  its  progress^  soon  reduced  the 
whole  fabric  to  a  heap  of  stones.  The  Roman  troops  then 
furiously  rushed  into  the  city,  and,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex,  put  to  the  sword  all  who  came  in  their  way.  Within 
the  space  of  four  months  that  the  siege  lasted,  not  less  than 
eleven  hundred  thousand  Jews  perished  by  famine  and  the 
sword ;  the  survivors  were  publicly  sold  for  slaves,  and  dis-- 
persed  through  the  Roman  empire.  With  the  ruin  of  tlie 
Temple  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  people  ceased  tho 
Jewish  sacrifices,  aa  had  been  foretold  by  Daniel,*  and  con- 
firmed by  our  blessed  Saviour,  f  According  to  his  divine 
prediction  all  the  buildings  of  that  devoted  city  were  demol- 
ished in  so  complete  a  manner  as  not  to  leave  one  stone 
upon  another.    Jerusalem,,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings 

•C.9.  tMattcnuT,?.  15. 
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of  Juda,  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  reKgion,  the  former  nursery 
of  saints  and  heroes,  and  by  pre-eminence  called  the  holy 
city,  thus  fell  in  punishment  of  her  crimes.  The  Romans 
were  instrumental  in  the  avenging  hand  of  God  to  do  justice 
to  hii  injured  mercy.  , 


SECTION  VIII. 

Second  PersectUion  under  Domitian. 

(A.  D.  93.)  Titus,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  had  the  honor 
of  a  joint  triumph  with  his  father,  Vespasian.  Vespasian 
was  naturally  of  a  humane,  pacific  disposition,  and  the  only 
good  prince,  that  had  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre  since 
Augustus.  A  tinge  of  avarice,  however,  has  been  thought 
a  stain  in  his  princely  character.  Titus  his  son,  and  a  still 
better  man,  succeeded  him  in  the  throne.  Benevolence  was 
*  the  characteristic  mark,  that  distinguished  Titus  among  the 
sovereigns  of  Rome.  He  delighted  in  doing  good,  and 
would  often  tell  his  friends,  that  to  him  it  was  a  lost  day,  in 
wliich  he  had  done  no  act  of  humanity.  His  reign  was 
short  Poison,  it  is  thought,  carried  him  out  of  life  to  make 
room  for  Domitian,  his  tyrannic  brother,  and  the  last  of  the 
twelve  Caesars. ' 

Domitian  possessed  all  the  vices  of  Nero,  even  his  hatred 
of  Christianity.  Like  him  he  published  a  sanguinary  edict 
against  the  professors  of  that  religion,  and  began  a  general 
persecution,  which  was  carried  on  with  such  violence,  that 
it  seemed  to  threaten  utter  destruction  to  the  whole  Church. 
The  faithful  had  been  forewarned  of  the  rising  storm,  and 
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by  their  redoubled  fervor  in  all  religious  duties,  had  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  trying  conflict    Amongst  the 
many,  who  suffered  martyrdom  on  this  occasion,  the  most 
distinguished  for  his  rank  in  life  was  Flavius  Clemens,  the 
consul  and  cbusin-german  to  Domitian.    Memorable  also 
are  the  sufferings  of  St.  John,  the  Evangelist,  in  this  perse- 
cution.    His  divine  master   had  assured  him,*   that   he 
should  drink  of  his  bitter  cup  in  due  season ;  the  time  was 
now  come.    He  had  the  merit  of  sacrificing  his  life  for 
Christ,  hke  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  although  he  died  not 
with  them  in  the  combat    St  John  had  hitherto  preached 
the  Gospel  without  molestation  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
founded  several  particular  churches,  which  he  continued  to 
govern  by  his  apostolical  authority.    He  resided  chiefly  at 
Ephesus  in  Ionia.    From  thence,  upon  an  information  being 
lodged  against  him,  he  was  cited  by  the  emperor  to  Rome, 
and  on  account  of  his  faith  condemned  to  be  cast  alive  into 
a  caldron  of  boiling  oil.    The  sentence  was  carried  into 
execution  before  the  Latin  gate.    The  miraculous  power  of 
God  interposed  in  his  behalf.     The  glorious  martyr  came 
out  of  the  boiling  caldron  not  only  unhurt,  but  more  fresh 
and  vigorous  than  he  went  in,  as  Tertullian  testifies.    The 
Heathens,  better  acquainted  with  the  works  of  darkness 
than  of  light,  attributed  his  preservation  to  magic  art,  and 
procured  his  banishment  to  the  island  of  Patmos,  in  the 
Archipelago*      Here,  remote  from  noise  and  all  wordly 
intercourse,   the  Saint  was  favored  with  those  heavenly 
visions,  which  he  has  so  emphatically  described  in  his  book 
of  Revelations.     On  the  death  of  Domitian,  in  the  year 
ninety-six,  St  John  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  had  other 
enemies  to  encounter,  and  other  troubles  to  endura 
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At  that  early  period  of  Christianty  the  Church  had  the 
ir\prtification  to  see  many  of  her  children  fall  from  iheir 
firdt  faith,  and  teach  false  doctrines.    Men,  vain  of  their 
own  conceits,  set  themselves  up  for  new  teachers  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  apostolic  truths,  and  openly  began  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  heresy  and  discord  among  the  faithful.    They 
were  Jewish  converts,  who,  proving  unfaithful  to  their  veca- 
tion,  went  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  were 
no  longer  members  of  it^  as  St  John  testifies.*    Of  these 
false  brethren  the  chief  were  Ebion,  Cerinthus,  and  Nicholas 
of  Antioch.    Amongst  other  errors,  they  denied  the  divinty 
of  Jesus  Christy  and  asserted  the  necessity  of  observing  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law.    To  silence  these  he- 
retical declaimers,  St,  John^  at  the  request  of  the  bishops  of 
Asia,  wrote  his  Gospel.    In  this  undertaking  he  had  two 
objects  in  view ;  the  one  was  to  prove  the  eternal  existence 
of  his  divine  Master,  the  other  was  to  pen  down  a  more  cir- 
cumstantial account  of   some  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  he  observed  to  have  been  either  wholly 
omitted  by  the  other  evangelists,  or  but  slightly  touched. 
About  the  same  time  he  seems  to  have  written  his  Epistles, 
which  breathe  the  most  pure  and  the  most  ardent  charity. 
They  are  the  language  of  a  heart  inflamed  with  that  divine 
fire,  which  he  drew  from  his  blessed  Lord,  when  leaning  on 
his  breast  at  the  last  supper.    When  reduced  by  age  to 
extreme  weakness,  and  unable  to  walk,  he  would  be  carried 
to  church,  that  he  might  assist  at  the  divine  service :  having 
no  longer  either  voice  or  strength  to  make  any  long  dis- 
course to  the  assembled  brethren,  he  constantly  repeated 
this  short  but  pathetic  sentence,  "  My  dear  children,  love 
one  another,"  till  they  were  tired  of  hearing  it,  and  they 
told  him  so.    His  reply  was,  **  It  is  the  precept  of  the 
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Lord,  and  if  it  be  only  done,  it  k  sufficient.'*  He  died  a 
natural  death  at  Ephesus,  about  the  close  of  the  first 
century. 


SECTION  IX. 

Disunion  of  the  Christians  at  Corinth. 

(A.  D.  96.)  The  heathen  tyrants  vainly  fancied,  that  by 
cutting  off  the  head  and  principal  members  of  the  Church, 
they  should  compass  the  destruction  of  the  whole  body. 
But  the  promises  of  God  are  not  to  bo  defeated  by  any 
malice  or  by  any  power  of  men.  St  Peter  was  no  sooner 
slain,  than  St  Linus  was  chosen  to  supply  his  place.  To 
Linus  succeeded  Cletus,  and  after  him  St  Clement,  of  whom 
St.  Paul  makes  mention  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippian:?. 
In  this  pontiff's  reign  great  disturbances  arose  among  the 
Christians  of  Corinth.  The  spirit  of  cabal  had  infused  itself 
into  the  minds  of  the  laity ;  they  conspired  against  their 
pastors,  and  carried  their  violence  so  far  as  to  drive  some 
of  them  from  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  functions. 
On  that  occasion  St  Clement  wrote  an  Epistle  to  them 
equally  pathetic  and  instructive.  Next  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture it  is  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  we  have  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity.    It  begins  in  the  following  manner : 

"  The  Church  of  God,  which  is  at  Rome,  to  that  of  Co- 
rinth, to  those  who  have  been  called  and  sanctified  by  tlie 
will  of  God  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  May  the  grace  and 
peace  of  God  the  Almighty  be  increased  by  Christ  Jesus  in 
every  one  of  you."  Then,  after  h'JH'ing  exposed  the 
wretched  state  of  anarchy  and  confiision  into  which  their 
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unhappy  jealousies  had  cast  their  little  flock,  the  xealoiis 
writer  sweetly  reminds  them  of  the  happy  days  when  they 
trod  the  path  of  virtue  in  simplicity  and  peace.  "  At  that 
time,"  says  the  holy  pontiff,  "your  virtues,  your  piety,  your 
zeal,  your  inviolable  attachment  to  the  law  of  God  were  the 
admiration  of  all  who  knew  you.  You  were  then  submis- 
sive to  your  pastors,  you  respected  your  superiors,  you  set 
the  example  of  sobriety  and  modesty  to  your  children,  yoH 
established  and  maintained  good  order  within  your  families; 
More  ready  to  obey  than  to  command,  more  eager  to  give 
than  to  receive,  you  cherished  the  sentiments  of  moderation 
and  humility  in  your  hearts.  Content  vrith  the  common 
gifts  'of  Providence  for  your  support  in  life,  you  turned 
your  thoughts  on  God,  and  studied  the  observance  of  hw 
holy  law.  Thus  you  enjoyed  the  sweetest  tranquility  and 
})cace  of  mind  Being  animated  with  the  purest  charily, 
you  felt  a  v^rarm  desire,  and  caught  every  opportunity  of 
doing  good.  Full  of  confidence  and  zeal,  you  never  ceased 
lifting  up  your  hands  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  humbly  crav- 
ing forgiveness  for  the  sins  of  frail  mortality.  Day  and 
night  you  poured  forth  your  prayers  for  the  salvation  and 
happiness  of  your  brethren  in  Christ,  that  the  number  of  the 
elect  might  be  speedily  completed.  You  then  were  void  of 
malice,  your  conduct  was  sincere  and  blameless.  Yo» 
held  in  abhorrence  the  very  name  of  contention  and  dis- 
cord, you  pitied  your  deluded  neighbor,  and  bewailed  his 
faulty  oversights  as  your  own.  But  how  sadly  is  the  pros- 
pect since  changed  ?  How  clouded  now  and  how  dismal  is 
the  view,  which  was  once  so  bright  and  delightful?  In  lieu 
of  content  and  harmony,  jedousy  and  disunion  prevail 
amongst  you." 

The  holy  Father  then  produces  several  examples  from 
the  inspired  writings  to  prove  the  fatal  effects  of  jealousy. 
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and  in  most  moving  terms  exhorts  them  to  repentance*  to 
the  practice  of  humility  and  fraternal  charity.  These 
duties  he  strongly  impresses  on  them  from  the  examples  of 
saints,  from  the  consideration  of  God's  goodness  towards 
them,  from  the  sacred  ties  of  religion,  that  unite  and  bind 
the  faithful  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  into  one  body,  "  Why 
are  there  quarrels,"  continues  the  Saint,  "why  are  there 
divisions  among  you  ?  Have  we  not  all  the  same  God,  the 
same  Redeemer,  the  same  Saviour,  the  same  Spirit,  who 
has  sanctified  us  by  our  vocation  into  one  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ?  Why  then  do  we  divide  his  members,  why  do  we 
tear  our  own  body  into  pieces?  For. surely  we  never  can 
forget,  that  we  are  all  members  of  one  another.  Your 
divisions  have  perverted  naany;  they  have  disheartened 
others;  they  have  overwhelmed  all  with  deep  affliction. 
Rouse  then,  my  brethren,  quickly  remove  the  scandal  and 
stop  the  growing  evil.  Let  us  prostrate  ourselves  at  the 
feet  of  our  Lord  God,  let  us  with  tears  implore  forgiveness. 
He  is  all  mercy;  his  goodness  is  ready  to  forgive  our 
ofience,  to  forget  our  weakness,  and  to  re-instate  us  in  the 
habit  of  brotherly  affection."  So  it  proved.  Peace  again 
united  the  Church  of  Coriath. 
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CENTURY  II. 

SECTION  1. 

Third  Persecution  under  Trajan.       \ 

(A.  D.  101.)  Oir'the  death  of  Domitian,  Nerva,  a  native 
of  Crete,  was  chosen  to  govern  the  Roman  eirq)ire.  Under 
his  mild  but  short  reign,  the  Church  suffered  no  persecution* 
He  recalled  the  Christian  exiles,  and  took  measures  for 
restoring  the  empire  to  its  first  lustre.  But  finding  himself 
too  far  advanced  in  hfe  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
design,  he  adopted  Trajan  for  his  coadjutor  and  successor* 
Trajan  had  acquired  military  fame  in  the  armies  of  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus  againJt  the  Jews.  In  history  he  is  cele- 
brated for  clemency  and  wisdom.  His  political  conduct  on 
many  occasions  may  have  displayed  those  qualifications  in 
a  manner  that  gained  him  credit  vrith  a  flattering  world. 
But  intemperance  stained  his  wisdom,  and  cruelty  towards 
his  Christian  subjects  was  a  blot  upon  his  clemency.  He 
published  an  ordinance  against  all  nocturnal  assemblies.' 
The  Christians,  not  tolerated  by  law,  could  have  no  other 
time  but  night  for  the  quiet  celebration  of  the  sacred  myste- 
ries. This  imperial  order  gave  a  handle  to  the  provincial 
governors  for  renewing  the  horrors  of  persecution.  Trajan 
at  first  rather  countenanced  than  promoted  deeds  of  cruelty, 
but  after  some  time  he  caused  the  sanguinary  edicts  of  his 
predecessors,  Nero  and  Domitian,  to  be  put  in  execution. 
The  persecution  then  became  general,  and  the  provinces 
flowed  with  Christian  blood. 

The  younger  Pliny,  in  his  letters,  girei  us  very  interesting 
intelligence  upon  this  subject     Pliny  at  that  time  was 
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governor  of  Bithynia,  and  by  letter  had  consulted  Trajan, 
in  what  manner  he  was  to  act  with. respect  to  the  Chris- 
tians, in  whom  he  declares  no  crime  could  be  found. 
"  Their  only  error,"  says  he,  "  is  this,  that  on  a  certain 
day  they  meet  before  sun-rise,  and  in  two  quires  sing  hymns 
to  Christ,  whom  they  acknowledge  and  honor  as  their  God. 
In  their  form  of  worship  I  discover  no  harm,  except  an  ill- 
grounded  superstition,  carried  to  excess.  In  every  other 
respect  I  find  them  wholly  blameless  i  they  are  just  and 
honest  by  principle,  faithful  to  tlieir  promise,' and  worthy  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Theft  and.aduhery  are  proscribed 
from  their  society  even  by  vow.  Great  are  their  num- 
bers of  both  sexes,  of  every  age  and  of  every,  rank  in  life. 
The  fields,  the  towns  and  villages  swarm  with  them.  At 
my  arrival  in  the  province,  f  could-  hardly  find  a  man  to 
purchase  victims  fof  our  altars ;  ^the  temples  of  our  Gods 
were  deserted,  and  their  feasts Mnierrupted.  The  matter 
seems  important  and  deserving  of  your  attention.  Hitherto 
I  have  suspended  all  proceedings  against  them :  I  wait  your . 
orders  to  dirciit  me!"  How  honorable  to  Christian  morality 
is  the  testimoip'  of  a  Pagan  writer,  how  glorioas  to  reli- 
gion !  It  distinctly  shows  the  surprising  progress  of  Chris* 
tianity  in  tliat  province,  and  the  shining  viitiiis  of  its 
proscl}^cs.  * 

Trajan's  answer  docs  no  great  credit  either,  to  his  cele- 
brated wisdom  or  his  clemency.  His  directions  are,  that 
no  search  after  Christians  was  to  be  made ;  but  if  anv  of 
them  were  accused  and  convicted  of  being  such,  that  they 
must  suffer  death.  In  consequence  of  tliis  incoherent  decla- 
tion,  so  injurious  to  acknowledged  innocence,  and  so  incon- 
sistent with  common  justice,  n\any  Christians  •  were  ma- 
liciously accused,  and  cruelly  put  to  death  solely  for  their 
faith.    Among  these  illustrious  champions  arc  St.  Clement, 
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bishop  of  Rome,  St  Ignatius  of  Aatioch,  and  St  Simeon  of 
Jerusalem.  Simeon  in  blood  was  iwarly  related  to  our. 
blessed  Saviour,  and  had  attained  the  hundred  and  twentieth 
year  of  his  age.  But  neither  his  grey  hairs  nor  his  sanctity 
could  screen  him  from  the  malice  of  persecution.  Being 
denounced  for  a  Christian  as  well  as  for  a  descendant  of 
David,  he  was  condemned  to  a  variety  of  torments,  all  which 
he  underwent  with  a  fortitude  truly  wonderful.  The  specta- 
tors stood  astonished  to  see  such  vigor  and  such  strength  of 
ipmd  displayed  in  so  advanced  an  age.  He  was  at  last 
crucified,  the  faithful  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  both  in  life 
and  death. 


SECTION  n. 

Sl  Ignatius  before  Trajan, 

(A.  D*  107.)  St.  Clbmbnt,  tlie  holy  bishop  of  Rome, 
was  one  of  the  first  who  sufibred  death  under  Trajan.  Ana- 
cletus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  a  disciple  of  St  Peter,  suc- 
i'.eeded  him  in  the  pontificate;  but  he,  being  also  slain  by 
the  persecutor's  sword,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  had  for 
liis  successor  in  St  Peter's  chair,  Evaristus,  a  Greek,  who, 
like  his  predecessors,  finished  a  holy  life  by  martyrdom. 

Trajan,  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Parthians, 
marched  in  person  against  them,  and  took  Antioch  in  his 
way.  At  his  arrival  in  that  city,  his  first  concern  was  to 
inquire  after  the  worship  of  his  false  gods.  Finding  it  to 
have  fallen  into  disrepute,  he  ordered  Ignatius,  the  bishop, 
surnamed  Theophorus,  to  be  brought  before  him.  As  soon 
as  the  Saint  appeared^  the  emperor,  in  a  stem  and  angry 
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lone,  thus  accosted  him :  Is  it  thou,  wicked  demon,  is  it  thou, 
that  darest  to  transgress  my  commands,  and  presumest  to 
persuade  others  to  do  the  like  ?  Ignatius  ans^^^ered,  no  man 
calls  Theophorus  a  wicked  demon.  Who  is  Theophorus? 
said  Trajan.  It  is  he  who  carries  God  in  his  breast,  replied 
the  Saint,  .aUuding  to  the  import  of  the  word.  And  do  not 
we  seem  to  thee,  continued  the  emperor,  to  bear  the  gods  in 
our  breast,  when  they  so  visibly  assist  and  protect  us 
against  our  enemies?  The  gods,  replied  Ignatius,  you 
mistake.  Prince,  in  calling  them  gods:  they  are  truly  de- 
mons. There  is  one  only  God,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  ail  things  in  them,  and  one  Jesus  Christ,  his  only 
Son  our  Lord.  Dost  thou  mean  him,  whom  Pontius  Pilate 
ordered  to  be  crucified  T  said  Trajan.  Yes,  answered  Igna- 
tius, the  very  same,  who  by  his  death  has  vanquished  the 
infernal  powers,  and  enables  those  who  bear  him  in  their 
breasts,  to  trample  those  wicked  spirits  under  foot  Trajan 
said,  dost  thou  then  carry  Christ  within  thee  ?  Yes,  replied 
Ignatius;  for  it  is  written,  "I  will  dwell  within  them."* 
Silenced  and  provoked  by  these  replies,  Trajan  dictated  the 
following  sentence : 

"It  is  our  win,  that  Ignatius,  who  saith  he  carries  the 
crucified  Man  within  him,  be  bound  and  conducted  to 
Rome,  to  be  there  devoured  by  wild  beasts  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people."  The  undaunted  martyr,  at  hearing 
the  sentence,  exclaimed,  with  a  holy  joy :  I  bless  thee,  O 
Lord,  for  honouring  me  with  this  token  of  thy  love,  and  for 
letting  me  be  bound  with  these  iiron  chains  for  thy  sake,  in 
imitation  of  thy  Apostle  Paul.  Then  praying  for  his  flock, 
and  recommending  it  with  tears  to  God,  he  readily  put  on 
the  chains,  and  by  a  band  of  soldiers  was  instantly  hurried 
off  to  begin  his  journey  towards  Rome. 

•SCor.  •.▼!. 
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Ignatius  travelled  by  land  as  far  as  Seleucia,  where  he 
was  put  on  board  a  ship.    They  steered  their  course  along 
the  south-west  coast  of   Asia  Minor,    till  they  reached 
Smyrna,  where  they  permitted  him  to  go  ashore.    This 
was  a  singular  Comfort  to  Ignatius,  as  it  aflforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  the  bishop  of 
Polycarp,  formerly  his  fellow  disciple  under  St  John  the 
Evangelist    Polycarp,  far  from  lamenting  at  seeing  his 
friend  in  that  situation,  congratulated  with  him  on  his  chains 
and  sufferings  in  so  glorious  a  cause.    Deputies  from  the 
neighbouring  churches  were  there,  ready  to  salute  him  in 
his  passage,  and  to  beg  a  share  of  those  spiritual  gifts,  with 
which  he  abounded.    The  humble  martyr  on  his  part  ex- 
pressed the  interior  joy  he  felt  at  the  thought  of  djTng  for 
Jesus  Christ,  and  earnestly  intreated  them  to  unite  in  prayer 
with  him  for  the  grace  of  final  perseverance.    He  likewise 
requested  his  prayers  for  his  widowed  church  in  Syria,  that 
in  his  absence  God  would  please  to  take  it  under  his  special 
protection.     Such  was  the  zeal,  and  such  was  the  ardour  of 
dmrity,  that  warmed  the  heart  of  this  holy  man ! 


SECTION  III. 

Epistles  of  SL  Ignatius, 

(A.  D.  107.)  From  Smyrna,  St  Ignatius  \^Tote  four  epi«* 
ties  to  the  Christians  of  four  different  churches,  the  Ephe- 
srians,  the  Magnesias,  the  Thrallians,  and  Romans.  lie 
commends  the  Ephesians  for  their  unanimity,  for  their  zeal 
and  piety  in  tlic  divine  service :  he  exhorts  them  to  promote 
the  honour  of  God  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  pay  a 
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respectful  submission  to  their  bishi^  and  priests  of  tlie 
church,  to  oppose  meekness  to  anger,  humility  to  vain  glory, 
prayer  to  reproaches,  and  to  bear  all  the  injuriea  without 
murmuring.  In  a  word,  he  tells  them  to  be  chiefly  solocit- 
ous,  how  to  edify  others  by  their  virtuous  lives,  rather  than 
amuse  them  with  fine  discourses.  In  a  pathetic  and  inge- 
nius  turn  of  expression  he  repeats  nearly  the  same  instruc- 
tions to  the  Magnesians  and  Thrallians,  warns  them  agamst 
heresy  and  schism  by  declaring  his  own  utter  abhorrence  of 
both,  and  concludes  by  requesting  their  prayers  for  himself 
and  for  his  church  in  Syria,  of  which  he  deems  himself 
unworthy  to  be  called  a  member. 

In  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  his  expostulations  with  them 
are  no  less  fervent  than  singular.  They  are  the  language 
of  a  Saint  wholly  absorbed  in  God,  ardently  desiring  to  be 
dissolved  and  to  be  with  Christ,  The  kind  of  death  reserv- 
ed for  him  at  Rome,  was  constantly  in  his  thoughts.  Know- 
ing how  efficacious  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  in  that  city 
had  been,  in  closing  the  mouths  of  roaring  lions  upon  some, 
who  had  been  exposed  to  their  ravenous  fury,  earnestly 
requests  them  not  to  pray  for  his  delivery.  "  I  fear  your 
charity,"  says  he;  "your  powerfiri  intercession  with  the 
Almighty  might  perhaps  delay  my  death,  but  in  delaying 
my  death,  you  would  delay  my  happmess.  Your  affection 
for  me,  I  appr^nd,  springs  from  too  humane  a  motive* 
If  your  charity  be  sincere,  you  will  let  me  go  to  enjoy  my 
God.  Never  shall  I  have  again  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  giv* 
ing  my  life  to  be  united  to  Grod,  nor  you  of  doing  so  good  a 
work  by  your  silence.  Be  but  silent  in  my  behalf,  and  I  shall 
soon  be  happy  in  'the  enjoyment  of  my  God.  A  greater 
kindness  you  cannot  do  me  than  in  letting  me  consummate 
the  sacrifice,  now  that  the  altar  is  prepared.  Let  me 
quickly  pass  oiit  of  this  lower  world  unto  God,  that  by 
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dying  for  him  I  may  rise  in  glozy^  But  if  aflection  for  me 
prompts  you  still  to  pray,  pray,  I  bescfech  you,  that  in  this 
frail  bodyl  I  may  prove  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God: 
pray,  that  God  in  his  mercy  may  grant  me  the  inward  and 
outward  strength  becoming  a  Christian.  A  Christianas 
worth  lies  not  in  words,  or  in  plausible  appearances.  A 
magnanimity  of  soul  and  solid  virtue  solely  form  the  true 
Christain«  The  possession  of  all  the  kingdoms  upon  earth 
could  not  make  me  happy :  infinitely  more  glorious  is  it  to 
die  for  Jesus  Christ,  than  to  reign  over  the  whole  workL 
My  soul  breathes  after  him,  who  died  on  the  cross  for  me ; 
my  heart  pants  after  him,  who  rose  from  the  dead.  Behold 
the  object  of  my  hope.  All  earthly  objects  are  indifierent 
to  me :  the  hope  of  possessing  God  my  Saviour  solely 
draws  and  engages  my  whole  attention.  Let  flames  reduce 
my  body  to  ashes ;  let  me  expire  by  slow  degrees  upon  a 
cross;  let  lions  and  tigers  grind  my  bones,  and  tear  me 
limb  from  limb,  I  shall  sufler  all  with  joy,  trusting  in  the 
grace  of  my  Redeemer  Christ,  who  stands  ready  to  reward 
our  short  sufierings  with  a  crown  of  everlasting  glory.  Let 
!ne  then  tread  the  footsteps  of  my  suflering  Jesus ;  let  not 
your  prayers  delay  my  entrance  into  life  by  delaying  my 
deatli."  Thus  did  that  blessed  martyr  glory  in  his  suffer- 
ings  for  Christ,  as  in  the  highest  honours.  His  soul  sub- 
limely rose  beyond  all  earthly  views:  his  holy  ambition 
was  to  possess  and  to  enjoy  Gk)d  in  his  kingdom  of  glorjv 
which  shall  never  end. 

The  guards,  assigned  him  by  the  emperor,  would  not 
allow  him  time  to  write  any  thing  more  firom  Smyrna,  being 
eager  to  reach  Rome  before  the  public  shows  were  over. 
They  set  sail,  and  stopped  again  at  Troas.  From  thence 
Ignatius  wrote  three  other  epistles,  one  to  the  Christians  of 
Piiiladelphia,  another  to  those  oS  Smyrna,  whom  he  had 
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brtely  quitted,  and  a  third  to  St  Polytarp,  whom  he  com- 
missdoned  to  write  in  his  name  to  the  other  churches  of 
Asia.  In  his  epistle  to  the  Smymeans  he  refutes  the  error 
of  the  impious  Docetoe,  who  denied  Christ  to  have  assumed 
real  flesh,  and  for  this  reason  abstained  from  the  Eucharist, 
says  he,  ♦*  Because  they  do  not  confess  the  Eucharist  to  be 
the  flesh  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  crucified 
and  rose  again.  The  primitive  doctrine  of  Christ's  real 
presence  is  here  so  expressly  delivered  by  Ignatius,  the  dis- 
ciple of  St  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  that  the  disci- 
ples of  John  Calvin  had  no  other  means  of  getting  rid  of  a 
testimony  so  respectable  and  so  opposite  to  their  new  posi^ 
tions  of  modem  doctrine,  than  by  asserting  that  the  epistle 
in  question  was  never  penned  by  Ignatius.  Daille,  a  Cal- 
vimstical  minister  of  Charenton,  wrote  to  justify  the  rash 
and  impudent  assertion.  Doctor  Pearson,  the  learned  Pro- 
testant bishop  of  Chester,  has  in  a  masterly  manner  refuted 
the  weak  arguments  of  the  puny  champion  of  Geneva.  In 
fact,  the  various  quotations  from  all  the  severf  epistles,  a« 
cited  by  St  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  St  Athanasius,  St. 
Jerom,  St  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  other  ancient  authors 
of  unquestionable  veracity,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  their 
authenticity.  Other  letters  he  is  said  to  have  written  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  to  St  John,  but  upon  examination  they 
are  generally  thought,  by  discerning  critics,  not  to  have 
been  the  production  of  the  pen  of  Ignatius^ 
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SECTION  IV. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Ignatius. 

(A.  D.  107.)  Fiu«  Troas  Ignatius  was  cortveycd  by  sea 
to  Ncapolis  in  Macedonia,  From  thence  he  went  to  Phi- 
lippi,  and  having  traversed  Macedonia  and  Epirus  on  foot, 
took  shipping  again  at  Epidomnum  in  Dalmatia,  and  passing 
by  the  Rhegium  and  Puteoli,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  sixteen  miles  from  Rome.  The  expectation  of  his 
arrival  had  drawn  numbers  of  the  faithful  thither,  who  were 
eager  to  see  and  converse  vrith  so  renowned  a  Saint.  Tlie 
soldiers  hurried  him  on  to  Rome.  The  faithftJ  came  out  in 
crowds  to  meet  him.  Many  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
might  be  released  at  the  request  of  the  people.  The  vene- 
rable martyr  then  addressed  them  upon  the  subject,  and 
with  such  force  of  expression  besought  them  not  to  frustrate 
the  desire  he  had  of  being  speedily  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  his  God,  fliat  they  silently  submitted.  They  respectfully 
fell  upon  their  knees  before  him ;  he  knelt  Aovm  with  them, 
and  in  an  audible  voice  made  a  fervent  prayer  to  Jesus 
Christ,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  quell  the  storm  of  ])er5?e. 
cution,  that  he  would  restore  the  Church  to  peace,  and  unite 
tliC  faithful  in  the  closest  bonds  of  umon  and  brotherly  aflbc- 
tion.  It  was  the  twentieth  of  December,  the  last  day 
of  the  public  entertainments.  He  was  immediately  con* 
ducted  to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  who  in  compliance  with 
the  emperor's  order,  sent  him  under  a  guard  to  the  amphi- 
theatre. 

The  whole  city  of  Rome  seemed  to  be  there  assembled ; 
the  lions  roared  vnih  savage  expectation  of  their  prey.  In 
the  middle  of  the  circus,  encircled  with  innumerable  specta- 
tors, longing  for  the  barbarous  sight,  stood  the  undaunted 
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champion,  with  a  serene  and  jpyful  countenance^  waiting 
for  the  consummation  of  his  martyrdopi.     Hearing  the 
lions  roar,  he  cried  out:  **  I  am  the  wheat  of  Christ,  I  must 
be  ground  by  the  teeth  of  those  animals  to  be  made  the 
pure  bread  of  Christ"    Two  hungry  lions  were  instantly 
let  out  upon  hini ;  they  fiercely  seized  him  in  their  teeth, 
cnisfaed  and  devoured  his  whole  body,  except  the  larger 
bones.     These  bones  were  devoutly  gathered  up  by  the 
faithAil,  laid  in  a  chest,  as  an  inestimable  treasure,  and  car* 
tied  to  Antioch,  where  they  were  first  deposited  in  the 
eem^ery  outside  the  Daphnitic  gate,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
reign  of  Tbeodosius,  the  younger,  were  translated  with  great 
pomp  to  a  church,  bearing  his  name,  within  the  city,  as 
Evagrius  relates.    In  those  days  of  primitive  piety  and 
religion,  it  was  deemed  no  superstitious  act  to  pay  such 
honor  to  the  relics  of  a  Saint,  who  had  died  for  the  faith  of 
Christ    St  Chrysostom,  in  his  panegyric  on  this  glorious 
martyr,  exhorts  the  faithful  to  viat  his  jHrecious  relics,  assur- 
ing them,  that  they  would  reap  thereby  many  advantages 
both  spiritual  and  temporal 


SECTION  V. 

Apology  of  SL  Justiru 

(A.  D.  160.)  For  eighteen  years  had  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution been  kept  up  with  unrelenting  fury,  when  Trajan, 
glutted  as  it  were  with  the  cruel  habit  of  spilling  guiltless 
Uood,  issued  an  order  that  no  more  Christians  should  be  put 
to  death.  The  respite  was  of  no  long  duration.  Trajan 
died  the  ye^  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  Adrian,  who . 
vou  I.  6 
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notwithstanding  his  profession  of  punishing  none  but  for 
real  crimes,  soon  renewed  the  bloody  scenes  of  improvokcd 
cruelty,  practised  by  his  predecessor.  Evaristus  and  Alex- 
ander, peaceful  bishops  of  Rome,  fell  victims  to  Trajan'g 
tyranny.  Alexander  had  for  his  three  next  successors  in 
the  pontificate,  Sixtus,  Telesphorus,  and  Hyginus,  all  mar- 
tyrs in  their  turn,  the  two  first  under  Adrian,  the  last  under 
Antoninus  Pius,  his  successor  in  the  empire.  Numbers  of 
others  nobly  died  in  defence  of  their  faith  under  these  anti* 
christian  emperors.  Animated  with  a  true  spirit  of  their 
profession,  they  esteemed  it  an  honor  and  a  haj^ness  to 
die  for  their  crucified  Redeemer,  who  had  first  died  for 
tliem.  It  grieved  them  indeed  to  hear  their  religion  slan- 
dered by  the  heathens,  and  themselves  accused  of  crimes, 
which  their  religion  forbade,  and  their  hearts  abhorred. 
To  wipe  away  these  sland^s,  and  to  disabuse  the  ignorant 
heathens  of  their  felse  notions,  several  learned  Christians 
took  up  their  pen,  and  laid  before  the  public  the  sublime  and 
moral  principles  of  Christian  practice  and  belief.  Among 
the  first  of  these  writers  appeared  Justinus,  who,  from  a 
Platonic  philosopher,  became  a  Christian  about  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  diligent  and  sincere  search  after 
truth.  Having  once  embraced  it  upon  conviction,  in  which 
he  was  much  strengthened  by  the  patient  suflferings  of  the 
martyrs,  he  ever  after  studied  to  adorn  it  by  his  virtues,  and 
to  defend  it  by  his  writings,  till  by  a  glorioD3  martyrdom  he 
sealed  it  with  his  blood. 

In  his  apology,  which  he  signed  with  his  name,  and 
addressed  to  Antoninus  himself,  to  the  Senate  and  whole 
Roman  people,  he  intreats  the  emperor  to  form  his  judgment 
of  the  Christians  from  their  actions,  not  from  the  name  they 
bear,  and  not  to  pass  sentence  against  them  on  the  sole  and 
weak  pretence  of  their  being  called  Christians.     Let  an 
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impartial  inquiry  be  made,  says  he,  let  our  conduct  be  dili- 
'  gently  sifted^  and  if,  uppn  examination,  it  shall  be  proved 
that  we  are  either  criminal  in  our  actions,  or  impious  in  our 
tenets,  let  guilt  be  punished  according  to  its  deserts ;  but  if 
our  innocence  shaU  be  proved,  it  will  be  neither  reasonable 
nor  just  to  treat  us  like  malefactors.  With  full  confidence 
we  defy  our  most  determined  enemies,  to  prove  the  crimes 
maliciously  laid  to  our  charge.  Deign  only  to  investigate 
our  conduct,  and  to  scrutinize  our  principles,  you  will  with 
pl^isure  find,  that  of  all  the  subjects  of  your  empire,  none 
are  more  submissive,  none  more  loyal,  none  more  disposed 
to  keep  and  secure  the  public  peace,  than  we  Christians  are. 
We  acknowledge  you  for  our  sovereign,  sole  master  of  the 
conquered  workL  You  we  respect,  and  you  we  cheerfully 
obey  in  ail  things  not  repugnant  to  religion.  Religious  wor. 
ship  belongs  to  God  alone.  He  is  the  supreme  ruler  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  great  creator  of  a)l  things,  omnipo- 
tent and  eternal  In  our  daily  supplications  to  him,  we 
humbly  beg,  that  to  the  imperial  power  with  which  he  has 
invested  you,  he  will  vouchsafe  to  add  the  glorious  preroga- 
tive of  reigning  with  wisdom  and  justice.  We  adore  him 
alone,  who  alone  is  God,  the  sovereign  judge  of  all  our 
actions.  His  adorable  eye  always  sees  us ;  he  knows  and 
beholds  ouar  most  secret  thoughts.  Nothing  escapes  his  all- 
comprehensive  knowledge;  his  justice  will  assign  to  all 
men  punishment  or  reward  in  a  future  life,  according  to 
their  works  in  this.  Such  is  our  belief.  This  belief  impo- 
ses on  us  a  conscientious  attention  to  ourselves,  a  strict  rec- 
titude in  our  whole  conduct,  public  and  private,  which  no 
human  institutions  can  efiect. 

For  llieir  instructions  in  the  more  sublime  truths  of 
Christianity,  Justin  states  in  explicit  terms  the  mystery  of 
three  distinct  persons,  ^he  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in 
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one  and  the  same  divine  nature;  he  states  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son,  who  being  the  same  eternal  God  with  the 
Father,  became  man,  and  voluntarily  permitted  himself  to- 
be  crucified  by  Pontius  Pilate  for  our  redemption,  but  rose 
again  on  the  third  day  for  our  justification.  He  then  expa- 
tiates upon  the  holiness  and  truth  of  the  Christian  system, 
which  he  proves  from  the  inspired  writings  of  the  Proptets 
and  Evangelists.  To  refute  the  slanders  of  the  Heathafis, 
who  represented  the  private  meetings  of  the  Christians  for 
religious  worship,  as  assemblies  of  impiety  and  vice,  he 
briefly  relates  what  passed  in  them.  For  no  other  than  a 
religious  purpose,  continues  the  Apologist,  do  we  meet  upon 
the  Sunday.  We  meet  to  worship  Grod  our  Creator,  the 
sovereign  puler  of  the  universe ;  we  meet  to  hear  the  word 
of  God,  we  meet  to  offer  up  to  God  and  to  partake  of  what 
we  call  the  Eucharist,  which  is  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  incarnate,  under  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine. 

What  impression  this  apology  made  upon  a  heathen  em^ 
peror,  we  cannot  say.  He  published  no  sanguinary  edict, 
but  during  his  reign  many  Christians  suffered  for  their  faithL 


SECTION  VL 

Extent  and  Unity  of  the  Church, 

(A.  D.  158.)  Thjb  blood  of  Jthe  Mi^tyrs  was  the  seed  of 
Christianity.  The  Pagans  stood  astonished  at  their  invin* 
cible  fortitude  in  the  midst  of  torments.  Divine  they 
thought  must  be  the  religion,  which  ini^ired  such  lofty  sen- 
timents of  God,  which  tau^t  its  followers  such  heroic  vir- 
tues, such  patience,  such  humilty,  such  purity  of  manners, 
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such  a  contempt  of  wordly  honors  and  delights.  They 
flocked  in  crowds  from  every  quarter  to  learn  and  embrace 
it  By  the  zeal  and  labor  of  apostolical  men,  the  Church, 
though  still  in.  its  infancy,  was  miraculously  spread  over 
almost  all  the  known  world.  From  the  east,  where  it  first 
began,  it  extended  from  province  to  provinqe  as  far  as  the 
western  ocean.  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Greece  were  full  of  Christians.  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, Africa,  and  Great  Britain  had  begun  to  be  acquainted 
'with  Christianity.  Even  in  those  countries,  that  lay  beyond 
the  flight  of  the  Roman  eagle,  in  Armenia,  in  Persia,  in 
India,  and.  other  barbarous  nations,  peaceful  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  had  planted  the  triumphant  standard  of  tlie  Cross. 
However  widely  these  people  differed  in  language,  man- 
jiers,  constitution,  and  climate,  they  all  agreed  in  the  profes- 
sion of  one  God,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism.  "  The  differ- 
ence of  tongues  and  nations,"  says  Irenaeus,*  "made  no 
difference  among  them.  The  churches  founded  in  Germany 
disagree  not  in  their  belief  and  doctrine,  so  neither  do  the 
churches  of  the  Celtae,  nor  of  the  Iberi,,  nor  those  in  the 
cast,  nor  in  Egypt,  nor  in  Lybia,  nor  those  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  globe.  But  as  the  sun,  which  shines  over  all 
the  earth,  is  one  and  the  same  luminary,  so  likewise  is  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  which  in  every  place  enlightens 
ail,  who  wish  to  share  in  the  knowledge  of  truth."  Thus 
the  particular  churches,  that  were  planted  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  under  their  respective  bishops,  being  all  united  in 
one  common  bond  of  belief,  form  one  universal  Church, 
under  one  head^  whom  all  acknowledge  in  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  the  visible  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  first  of  the 
Apostles.  The  Bishop  of  Rojne  holds  from  Christ  an  un- 
limited jurisdiction  to  feed  the  whole  flock,  sheep  as  well  as 
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lambs.*  Other  pastors  have  a  limited  jurisdiction  to  watch* 
over  and  direct  the  particular  flocks,  committed  to  their 
charge,  according  to  the  received  principles  of  faith  and 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  the  Church,  notwith- 
standing the  zeal  and  vigilance  of  her  pastors,  even  in  those 
days,  had  the  mortification  to  see  many  of  her  children 
swerve  from  the  path  of  truth,  and  follow  delusive  guides 
through  the  crooked  vrays  of  falsehood  and  error.  "  Many 
appeared  amongst  us,"  says  St  Justin,  f  "  in  the  name  of 
Christ  with  blasphemies  in  their  mouth,  teaching  impure  and 
impious  doctrines.  For  of  Christ  they  had  nothing  but  the 
name.  There  are  the  Marcionites,  the  Valentinians,  the 
Basilidians,  the  Satuminians,  and  others,  bearing  the  appei- 
lation  of  those  teachers,  who  were  the  founders  of  their 
sect.  With  none  of  these  do  we  hold  communion.  We 
know  their  errors  and  their  impieties."  St.  Justin  here 
informs  us,  that  in  the  second  century,  as  well  as  in  the 
first,  false  teachers  appeared,  who,  by  their  impious  doc- 
trines disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  seduced  the 
lovers  of  novelty  into  various  heresies :  and  that  the  Church, 
zealous  for  truth  and  ever  carefd  to  preserve  her  unity  of 
faith,  publicly  stigmatized  the  corrupters  of  her  doctrine, 
and  cut  them  off  as  tainted  members  from  her  communion, 
lest  they  should  infect  the  whote  body. 

It  has  been  observed  above,  that  the  Apostles  in  the 
beginning  suffered  their  Jewish  converts  to  continue  in  the 
observance  of  certain  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as 
long  as  they  did  not  hold  them  necessary  for  salvation.  On 
the  charitable  motive  of  disposing  their  countrymen  to 
receive  the  Gospd,  they  sometimes  conformed  to  those  legal 
practices  themselves,  witness  St  Paul  in  chrcumcising  his 
disciple  Timothy.  J    On  the  same  motive  St  John,  the 

« John,  0.  x&AT.       t  Dialcpio  with  Tiyphoii.       |  AoU,  c  xti,  t.  3. 
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Evangelist  seems  to  have  celebrated  Easter  according  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  the  Jews,  in  keeping  their  Passover  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  vernal  equinoctial  moon,  on  "what- 
ever day  of  the  week  it  might  chance  to  fall.  The  Asiatic 
churches  still  adhered  to  that  practice,  while  the  southern 
and  western  churches,  guided  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  kept  Easter-day  on  the  Sunday  following. 
Upon  this  point  then  there  was  a  manifest  difference 
between  the  east  and  west  But  it  was  a  point  of  ceremony 
only,  a  point  of  mere  discipline,  not  of  belief  For  all 
believed  the  mystery  of  Christ's  resurrection ;  their  only 
disagreement  was  about  the  day,  on  which  the  memory  of 
it  was  to  be  celebrated. 

•  Pope  Pius  I.  who  succeeded  Hygmus,  wished  to  establish 
an  uraformity  of  time  in  the  observance  of  that  great  festi- 
val through  the  whole  Church,  and  published  an  order  to 
that  effect  This  drew  St  Poljrcarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  to 
Rome,  about  the  year  158.  But  Pius  was  then  dead,  and 
St.  Anicetus  had  then  succeeded  him.  Anicetus,  following 
the  steps  of  his  predecessor,  used  his  endeavors  to  persuade 
the  Asiatic  prelate  into  his  opinion  concerning  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easter-day.  His  arguments  were  strong,  but  Poly- 
carj)  was  tenacious  of  a  custom  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  St.  John,  his  evangelical  master.  Anicetus,  out  of 
respect  to  the  Evangelist  and  his  virtuous  disciple,  did  not 
choose  to  urge  his  own  Pontificiah  authority,  and  there  the 
matter  rested  for  the  present  Both  parted*  from  each  other 
with  the  most  expressive  marks  of  amity  ftnd  mutual  esteem. . 
Their  difference  of  opinion  in  a  question  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  weakened  not  the  bond  of  charity  and  faith,  that 
linked  them  together  in  the  same  communion. 
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SECTIOiV  VII. 

Fourth  Persecution  under  Marcus  Aurehus, 

(A.  D.  168.)  Upon  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius  in  161, 
two  princes  with  joint  power  ascended  the  imperial  throne, 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  Lucius  Verus.  Aurelius 
had  unfortunately  imbibed  strong  prejudices  against  the 
Christians  from  the  evil  reports  he  heard  of  them.  These 
prejudices  broke  out  into  outrageous  acts  of  cruelty.  The 
persecution  began  in  Asia :  Smyrna  was  the  theatre  of  its 
bloody  exhibitions.  In  that  town  the  Roman  pi;oconsul  had 
his  residence :  thither  were  Christians  dragged  in  crowds 
to  be  tortured  and  executed.  Their  tortures  were  various 
and  excruciating,  as  described  in  a  letter  written  by  the 
faithful  of  Smyrna  to  their  absent  brethren.  Some  were 
burnt,  some  crucified,  others  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
Many  are  torn  with  whips,  says  the  writer,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  their  bones  and  very  entrails  arc  laid  bare. 
The  spectators  melt  into  tears  at  the  sight,  their  moans  of 
compassion  resound  from  every  side,  while  from  the  heroic 
sufferers  not  a  groan,  not  so  much  as  a  single  sigh  is  heard. 
No  kind  of  torture,  no  invention  of  ingenious  barbarity  is 
left  untried  to  compel  the  confessors  of  Jesus  Christ  into  a 
compliance  with  the  Pagan  superstitions.  But  the  holy 
champions  stand  firm  and  unshaken"'  in  their  faith.  They 
fix  their  eyesVnd  thoughts  on  heaven,  they  smile  in  the 
midst  of  torment!  with  a  lively  assurance,  that  their  pains 
will  soon  end  in  everlasting  joys.  A  young  man,  German- 
icus  by  name,  signalized  himself  in  a  very  heroic  manner. 
After  a  long  and  rude  imprisonment,  he  was  led  to  the  cir- 
cus to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  A  lion  was  let 
loose  from  his  den.    The  undaunted  youth,  eager  to  sacrifice 
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his  life  for  Christ's  sake,  rushed  forward  to  meet  and  pro- 
voke the  furious  animal  to  devour  him.  The  spectators, 
vexed  and  disappointed  to  see  such  determined  resolution  in 
a  Christian,  tumultuously  exclaimed,  Away  with  the  wretch, 
let  Polycarp  be  brought 

When  the  persecution  first  broke  out,  Polycarp  had 
been  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  retire  out  of  the  city  into  a 
neighboring  village.  There  he  lay  concealed  in  safety,  till 
wickedly  betrayed.  A  troop  of  horsemen  was  sent  by 
night  to  seize  him.  The  bishop  was  in  bed,  when  his  host 
in  great  fright  ran  to  tell  him  that  the  house  was  beset 
God's  will  be  done,  said  the  Saint,  and  rose  with  the  calmest 
composure.  He  went  down  stairs,  met  the  men  at  the 
door,  and  having  asked  their  errand,  courteously  invited 
them  in,  ordered  them  refreshment,  and  hoped  they  would 
allow  him  some  short  time  to  pray.  He  prayed  in  a  stand- 
ing posture  for  two  hours,  and  then  set  off  with  them 
towards  the  city  mounted  upon  an  ass. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  esteem,  in  which 
this  illustrious  Saint  \fes  held  in  the  Church,  I  will  here 
mention  what  St  Irenseus  says  of  him  in  his  letter  to  Flo- 
rinus ;  both  of  them  had  been  his  disciples.  Florinus  was 
afterwards  a  priest  among  the  clergy  of  Rome,  but  forget- 
ting the  lessons  he  had  received  from  St  Polycaip,  blasphem- 
ously affirmed,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin.  To  reclaim 
the  unhappy  man  from  his  error,  IrensBUs  wrote  to  him  a 
letter,  in  which  be  says:  << These  things  \^e  not  taught 
you  by  the  bishops  who  preceded  •  us.  I  <fculd  tell  you  the 
place  where  the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  to  pr  Jach  the  vrord  q^ 
God.  It  is  yet  present  to  my  mind  with  what  gravity  he 
every  where  came  in  and  went  out ;  what  was  the  sanctity 
of  his  deportment  and  of  his  whole  exterior,  and  what  were 
his  holy  exhortations  to  the  people.    I  seem  to  hear  him 
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now  relate  how  he  converged  with  John  and  many  others, 
who  had  seen  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  he  repeated  the 
words  he  had  heard  from  their  lips.  I  can  protest  before 
God,  that  if  this  holy  bishop  had  heard  any  error  uttered 
like  yours,  he  would  have  stopped  his  ears  and  hastened 
from  the  place."  This  short  relation,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  * 
siiows  how  watchful  and  how  careful  the  bishops  were  in 
preserving  the  primitive  doctrines  unaltered,  as  they  had 
received  them  from  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity. 
They  let  no  new  doctrine  pass  unnoticed  or  uncensured,  if 
adverse  to  the  truths  delivered  to  them  by  their  apostplical 
predecessors. 


SECTION  VIIL 

Martyrdom  cf  St.  Polycarp. 

(A.  D.  169.)  St.  Polycarp  being  brought  before  the  pro- 
consul, who  was  then  sitting  in  judgment  amidst  a  crowded 
audience,  a  voice,  distinctly  heard  by  many,  suddenly  issued 
from  above,  saying,  Polycarp  be  courageous  and  act  man* 
fully*  The  proconsul  began  by  exhorting  him  to  respect 
his  own  grey  hairs,  to  swear  by  the  genius  of  Ceesar,  and 
to  say,  Exterminate  the  Impious^  meaning  the  Christians. 
The  Saint  wd^  silent  Swear  by  the  genius  of  Ceesar,  said 
the  proconsul  a^in,  blaspheme  Chiist,  and  I  will  discharge 
Jhee.  Polycarp  replied:  I  have  served  Christ  these  four- 
score and  six  years,  and  how  can  I  now  blaspheme  him? 
From  him  I  have  received  much  good,  never  any  harm.  I 
cannot  blaspheme  my  king  and  Saviour.    You  command 
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me  to  swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar,  as  you  call  it.  I  am 
a  Christian.  We  Christians  are  taught  to  pay  due  honor  to 
our  temporal  sovereigns  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  religion, 
no  farther.  I  have  wild  beasts  at  my  call,  said  the  procon- 
sul in  a  menacing  tone.  Let  them  come  at  your  call, 
replied  the  Saint :  my  resolution  is  fixed  not  to  be  shaken. 
If  you  scorn  the  beasts,  subjoined  the  proconsul,  I  will  sen- 
tence you  to  be  burnt  to  ashes.  Polycarp  answered,  the 
fire  you  threaten  me  with,  burns  for  a  short  time  only,  and 
then  goes  out  There  is  another  fire,  kindled  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  evil,  and  it  bums  for  ever.  Bring  against  me 
what  you  will ;  I  am  ready ;  why  do  you  delay  ?  While 
he  thus  spoke,  his  countenance  seemed  to  shine  with  a  kind 
of  heavenly  cheerfulness,  which  struck  the  beholders  and 
even  the  proconsul  himself. 

The  public  crier  was,  however,  ordered  to  advance,  as 
the  custom  was  in  capital  cases,  and  thrice  to  proclairti 
aloud,  Polycarp  hath  confessed  himself  a  Christian,  The 
crowd  immediately  shouted  with  insulting  triumph,  and,  as 
with  one  voice,  demanded  that  the  impious  teacher  of  Asia, 
the  father  of  the  Christians,  and  the  destroyer  of  their  gods 
should  be  burnt  alive.  Their  request  was  no  sooner  granted, 
but  Jews  and  Gentiles  set  out  with  eager  speed  to  gather 
^wood  for  his  execution.  The  intrepid  martyr,  with  his 
hands  tied  before  him,  was  placed  at  the  stake ;  heaps  of 
wood  and  other  combustibles  were  piled  up  around  him. 
There  standing  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  heaven,  he  uttered  a 
most  fervent  prayer  to  God,  Scarce  had  he  said  Amen, 
i^hen  the  impatient  mob  set  fire  to  the  pile.  The  fire 
quickly  increased  to  a  rapid  flame.  But  behold,  as  eye-wit- 
jiesses  of  the  fact  relate,*  the  flames  rose  in  the  form  of  an 
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arch  gently  encircling  the  body  of  the  martyr,  which  ap- 
peared not  iike  roasted  flesh,  but  like  purified  gold,  brightly 
shining  through  the  flannes,  and  emitting  a  sweet  odour, 
equal  to  the  most  fragrant  spices.  The  savage  infidels, 
vexed  to  see  his  body  still  standing  and  unconsumed,  com- 
manded a  spear-man  to  pierce  it,  which  he  did,  and  such  a 
quantity  of  blood  issued  from  its  left  side,  as  to  quench  the 
fire.  The  centurion,  seemg  a  contest  was  likely  to  ensue 
about  carrying  ofl*  the  body,  kindled  a  fresh  fire,  and 
reduced  the  flesh  to  ashes.  We  then  took  up  the  bones,  say 
the  writers  of  this  record,  to  us  more  precious  than  jewels, 
and  deposited  them  decently  in  a  place,  where  we  hope 
annually  to  meet,  and  to  celebrate  with  joy  the  birth-day  of 
this  illustrious  martyr,  that  others  may  be  anunated  by  his 
example  to  endure  the  like  trials.  The  heroic  virtues  of  the 
Saints  render  their  memory  precious,  and  their  relics  sacred 
to  the  surviving  brethren  of  their  communion. 


SECTION  IX. 

The  thundering  Legion, 

(A.  D.  176.)  Thje  flame  of  persecution  spread  from  east 
to  west  With  many  others,  Pope  Anicetus  at  Rome  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  its  fury.  St  Soter  succeeded  him.  For  ten 
years  and  upwards,  the  Church  had  experienced  an  unin- 
terrupted flow  of  suflferings  and  bk)odshed,  when  God  wa» 
pleased  to  interpose  for  the  relief  of  his  aflSicted  people. 
Aiu'elius  had  embarked  in  a  war  against  the  Sannatae  and 
other  hardy  tribes  of  Germany,  who  were  determined  to 
make  a  stand  for  independent  liberty,  and  for  that  purpose 
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had  collected  a  formidable  force.  More  eager  than  prudent 
in  his  pursuits  of  conquest,  the  emperor  hastily  advanced 
into  the  dry  and  \nountainous  parts  of  Bohemia,  where  he 
must  have  perished  with  his  whole  army  for  want  of  water, 
if  the  miraculous  power  of  God  had  not  saved  him.  The 
fact  is  related  by  Dion,  the  historian,  •  who  attributes  the 
miracle  to  Mercury  the  Pagan  deity.  The  memory  of  this 
prodigy  is  preserved  at  Rome  to  the  present  day,  in  bass- 
relief  on  tlie  Antonine  column,  which  \i^s  then  erected. 
The  Romans  are  there  represented  with  arms  in  their  liand^, 
the  barbarians  in  confusion  lie  discomfitted  upon  the  ground, 
unable  to  face  the  storm  of  rain  and  hail,  which  seems  to 
pour  do^\^l  with  impetuous  violence  upon  them.  The  empe- 
ror, in  a  letter  to  the  Roman  senate,  gave  a  full  account  of 
this  wonderful  event.  To  that  letter,  Tertullian  appeals  in 
his  apology.  Whether  the  letter,  which  we  find  in  some 
authors,  be  the  original  letter  of  Aurelius  or  not,  critics 
have  their  doubts.  But  in  this  letter  the  emperor  thus 
relates  the  fact. 

"  We  were  in  the  middle  of  Germany,"  says  lie  "  hemmed 
in  by  mountains  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  closely  pressed 
by  a  formidable  enemy,  in  numbers  far  superior  to  us.  We 
were  moreover  fainting  with  thirst  for  want  of  water, 
which  we  had  not  tasted  for  five  days.  It  was  not  possible 
to  advance  or  retreat  with  any  prospect  of  safety  $  to 
remain  inactive  was  to  perish  by  thirst.  In  this  extremity, 
I  put  up  my  fervent  supplications  to  the^Gods  for  relief. 
The  Gods  were  deaf.  I  knew  there  were  many  Christians 
in  the  army.  I  called  them  round  me,  and  commanded 
them  to  address  the  Deity,  I  was  a  stranger  to,  in  our 
behalf.  We  had  hitherto  been  taught  to  look  npon  the 
Christians  as  an  impious  sect.    We  have  been  deceived. 
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Justice  forces  us  to  believe  that  they  are  in  a  special  manner 
favored  by  their  God.  For  no  sooner  did  they  fall  upon 
their  knees  and  begin  to  pray,  than  a  copious  and  refresh- 
ing rain  showered  down  from  heaven.  But  the  rain,  which 
was  so  refreshing  to  us,  drove  furiously  against  our  enemies, 
like  a  tempest  of  hail  accompanied  with  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  and  dreadful  claps  of  thunder." 

♦*  Wherefore,  since  the  prayers  of  this  people  are  so 
efficacious  with  the  most  powerful  God  they  adore,  let  us 
grant  to  the  Christians  full  liberty  of  professing  themselves 
such,  lest  they  employ  their  prayers  against  us.  My  will  is, 
that  their  religion  be  no  longer  considered  as  a  crime  in 
them.  On  uccount  of  religion,  therefore,  let  none  of  them 
be  henceforth  accused,  puni^hed  or  molested.  Such  is  my 
will.  My  will  likewise  is,  that  the  senate  immediately  form 
a  decree  to  that  effect,  that  the  said  decree  be  fixed  up  in 
the  forum  of  Trajan,  and  a  copy  of  it  sent  to  all  governors 
of  provinces  throughout  the  empire," 

Such  is  said  to  be  the  purport  of  AureUus'  letter  to  the 
Senate  on  this  memorable  event  The  Christian  soldiers, 
who,  by  their  prayers,  had  rescued  the  Roman  army  from 
the  brink  of  perishing  for  want  of  water,  were  either  formed 
into  a  separate^  corps,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Thundering  Legion,  or  incorporated  with  one  which  bore 
that  name  already. 
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SECTION  X. 

Martyrs  of  Lyons, 

(A.  D.  179.)  The  late  favorable  decree  of  Aurelius 
and  the  Roman  senate  encouraged  nnany  to  become  Chris- 
tians, whom  the  dread  of  tortures  had  hitherto  kept  at  a 
distance.  The  number  of  converts  gave  umbrage  to  the 
Pagan  zealots. — The  prejudices  of  a  superstitious  populace 
were  easily  stimulated  into  acts  of  violence.  The  infernal 
enemy  of  man  could  not  calmly  see  his  own  empire  falling., 
and  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ  rising  on  its  ruins.  By  his 
malicious  machinations  new  disturbances  against  tlie  Chris- 
tians, and  new  persecutions  began.  After  a  three  years' 
peace,  the  bloody  sword  was  again  unsheathed;  Gaul,  the 
scene  of  action,  flowed  with  the  bl^od  of  martyrs.  Perse- 
cution is  ever  uniform  in  the  injustice  of  her  proceedings 
against  truth.  She  first  calumniates  the  innocent  objects  of 
her  mahce  to  make  them  odious,  she  then  condemns  and 
punishes  them  as  real  criminals,  so  pronounced  by  her 
iniquitous  tribunals.  In  that  manner  the  heathens  proceeded 
against  the  Christians  of  Lyons,  where  the  Gospel  had 
gained  many  proselytes.  They  propagated  the  odious 
slanders,  which  were  already  current  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  that  the  Christians  in  their  religious  assemblies  com- 
mitted the  most  shameful  impurities,  and  then  feasted  upon 
the  flesh  of  a  slaughtered  infant 

Irritated  by  these  slanderous  reports,  which  the  ignorant 
mob  believed  to  be  true,  the  idolatrous  citizens  of  Lyons 
commenced  a  dreadful  persecution.  It  was  no  longer  safe 
for  a  known  Christian  to  be  seen  in  public.  Many  of  the 
most  distinguished  either  hr  rank  or  piety,  were  dragged 
before  the  magistrates  and  cast  into  prison.     Amongst 
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tliese  was  the  venerable  bishop  Pothinus,  near  a  hundred 
years  old.  Age  had  not  extinguished  in  him  the  vigor  of 
youth,  when  called  upon  to  give  testimony  of  his  faith. 
He  was  for  some  time  left  to  the  mercy  of  an  exasperated 
rabble,  that  loaded  him  with  every  kind  of  insult  and  out- 
rage. They  beat,  they  kicked,  they  wounded  him  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner,  when  he  was  rescued  scarce  alive 
from  their  murderous  hands  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  died  of  his  wounds  two  days  after. 

Magistrates  and  people  seem  to  have  been  equally  har- 
dened  against  every  feeling  of  humanity :  they  singled  out 
eight  and  forty  of  their  Christian  prisoners,  whom  they 
wantonly  devoted  to  the  most  shocking  torments.    Their 
modes  of  torture  were  so  multiplied,  and  strained  to  such 
excess,  that  many  actually  expired  under  them^    Some 
were  stretched  upon  the  rack  and  disjointpd  in  every  limb, 
while  their  flesh  was  torn  away  with  iron  hooks  to  the 
very  bone,  and  heated  plates  of  brass  were  applied  to  their 
sides  and  other  parts,  so  that  the  whole  body  was  but  one 
continued  wound.    In  that  state  they  were  carried  back  to 
prison  to  undergo  the  same  torments  next  day.    Some  were 
thrown  to  wild  beasts,  some  tossed  and  gored  by  mad  bulls, 
:;  .  I  others  compelled  to  sit  in  red-hot  chairs  of  iron,  till 
\\xy  were  roasted  almost  to  death  for  the  savage  amuse- 
ment of  barbarous  heathens.    Yet  not  a  single  groan  was 
heard,  and  no  complaint  was  uttered  by  any  of  these  illus- 
trious champions  amidst  all  their  sufferings :  with  invincible 
fortitude  they  persisted  in  the  combat,  till  the  sword  put  a 
happy  period  to  their  pains.    The  rage  of  their  persecutors 
was  not  satiated ;  but  their  malice  was  confounded  to  see 
itself  defeated,  and  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  triumphant 
in  the  death  of  his  martyrs.    Blandina,  a  servant  maid, 
distinguished  herself  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner  among 
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the  rest  by  the  undaunted  courage,  with  which  she  met  and 
overcame  the  most  dreadful  torments. 

The  inhumanity  of  the  pagans  extended  even  to  the  dead. 
They  cast  the  bodies  of  these  blessed  martyrs  to  the  dogs ; 
then  gathering  ^p  the  mangled  remains,  they  committed 
them  to  the  flames,  and  threw  their  ashes  into  the  Rhone, 
to  prevent  the  faithful  from  paying  them  that  honor,  which 
they  knew  was  paid  by  Christians  to  other  martjTs.  A 
detailed  narrative  of  the  bloody  scenes  exhibited  in  this  per- 
secution, is  given  in  a  letter  which  the  church  of  Lyons 
wrote  to  their  brethren  of  Asia. — The  short  account  here 
given,  is  extracted  from  that  authentic  letter. 


SECTION  XI. 

Other  Martyrs  of  GauL 

(A.  D.  179.)  From  Lyons  the  faith  had  spread  to  the 
neighboring  parts  of  Gaul ;  thither  the  flame  of  persecution 
likewise  spread,  and  put  tlie  constancy  of  the  new  prose- 
lytes  to  a  fiery  trial.  These  faithful  followers  of  tJieir  cru- 
cified Lord,  dis])layed  a  courage  worthy  of  themselves  and 
of  the  religion  they  had  embraced.  The  city  of  Lyons  had 
the  lienor  of  adding  two  noble  youths  to  their  list.  Epipo- 
dius  and  Alexander,  two  gentlemen  of  that  city,  both  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  were  inseparable  friends  from  tlie  time 
they  finished  their  studies  in  the  same  school.  Religion  had 
spiritualized  their  friendship :  the  study  and  practice  of  all 
Christian  virtues  had  fitted  them  out  for  martyrdom.  Find- 
ing themselves  denounced  to  tl;e  Roman  governor,  they 

secretly  left  the  city,  and  retired  to  a  neighboring  village, 

7* 
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where  they  lay  concealed  for  a  time  in  tlie  house  ot  a  poor 
christian  widow.  Being  at  last  discovered,  they  were 
arrested,  and  without  any  previous  examination,  committed 
to  prison.  Three  days  after,  they  were  brought,  with  thehr 
hands  tied  behind  them,  before  the  governor's  tribunal 
There,  at  the  very  first  question  they  professed  themselves 
Christians,  without  disguise  and  without  fear:  loud  mur- 
murs of  the  people  rose  on  every  side,  the  judge  in  anger 
exclaimed :  To  what  purpose  has  the  rack  and  other  tor- 
tures been  employed,  if  hardened  wTetches  still  dare  to 
transgress  our  laws,  and  profess  the  name  of  Christ? 
Then,  lest  each  other's  presence  might  encourage  them  to 
resist,  he  ordered  Alexander,  the  elder  of  the  two,  to  be  led 
back  to  prison,  hoping  to  gain  Epipodius  by  caresses  and 
fair  promises. 

In  the  language  of  a  false  deluded  world,  he  thus  addressed 
him :  **  Epipodius,  it  ill  becomes  you  to  be  thus  obstinate  in 
throwing  away  your  life.  We  adore  the  immortal  Gods, 
whom  the  emperors  and  all  the  world  adore.  We  adore 
them  with  joy,  with  festivity,  and  public  diversions.  You 
adore  a  crucified  man,  with  whom  your  very  homage  finds 
not  acceptance,  if  accompanied  with  sensual  delights. 
Quit  this  misplaced  severity  for  the  sweet  enjoyments  of 
life,  which  better  suit  your  age  and  rank."  Epipodius 
replied :  "  The  compassion  you  affect  to  show  me  is  cruelty 
in  fact.  It  tends  to  destroy  me  forever;  I  shall  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  seduced.  To  you  the  mysteries  of  God  are 
n,ot  known.  You  know  not,  that  Jesus  Christ,  whom  in 
contempt  you  call  the  crucified  Man,  is  likewise  God :  he  is 
again  risen  from  the  dead,  and  has  opened  to  his  faithful 
servants  the  gate  of  heavenly  bliss.  This,  perhaps,  is  a 
language  you  do  not  understand.  I  will  then  tell  you  what 
you  cannot  but  understand :  that  man  is  composed  of  two 
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substances,  a  body  and  soul.  With  us,  Christians,  the  soul 
commands,  as  being  the  most  noble  of  the  two ;  the  body- 
is  subservient.  The  brutal  pleasures  you  indulge  in  honor 
of  your  pretended  deities,  flatter,  indeed,  your  corporeal 
senses,  but  they  kill  the  soul.  We,  on  the  contrary,  lay  our 
sensual  appetites  under  due  restraint,  that  the  soul  may  live, 
and  maintain  her  empire.  You,  after  having  defiled  your* 
selves  with  abominations,  like  brute  beasts,  find  nothing  at 
Ia«t  but  a  sorrowful  death,  whilst  we  joyfully  pass  throu^ 
the  short  sufferings  you  heap  upon  us,  into  life  everlasting.** 
.  The  judge,  being  exasperated  at  this  reply,  ordered  him 
to  be  struck  upon  the  mouth,  then  stretched  upon  the  rack, 
to  be  torn  with  iron  hooks,  and  finally  beheaded.  Two 
days  after  he  called  Alexander  to  the  bar.  He  began  to 
trj'  his  constancy  by  relating  to  him  the  torments  that  Epi- 
podius  had  undergone,  hoping  that  the  dread  of  undergoing 
the  like  might  terrify  him  into  a  compliance.  The  relation 
only  served  to  animate  the  zeal  of  Alexander,  and  to 
quicken  his  desire  of  being  soon  united  to  his  friend  by  mar- 
tyrdom. The  judge,  swelling  with  rage  to  see  himself  baf- 
fled, sentenced  him  to  be  first  tortured,  and  then  crucified. 
The  tortures,  which  the  intrepid  martyr  underwent,  were  so 
violent,  that  his  entrails  appeared  through  his  uncovered 
ribs,  and  liis  bones  hung  as  if  they  were  all  broken  or  dislo- 
cated. Spent  with  pain,  he  was  no  sooner  fastened  to  the 
cross,  than  he  gave  up  his  soul  to  Christ,  whom  he  never 
ceased  to  invoke  as  long  as  he  had  strength  to  speak. 

A  similar  example  of  Christian  fortitude  was  exhibited 
about  the  same  time  at  Autun,  by  another  noble  youth, 
called  Symphorianus.  This  zealous  young  man  had  ex- 
pressed his  abhorrence  of  the  superstitious  honors  paid  to* 
Cybele,  a  pagan  goddess.  lie  was  apprehended  and 
carried  before  the  governor,  a  fiery  zealot  for  the  worship 
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of  his  false  gods,  and  lately  come  with  a  full  determination 
to  exterminate  every  Christian  in  the  place.  Seeing  Sym- 
phorianus  standing  before  the  tribunal,  How  is  it,  said  he  to 
him,  that  thou  hast  eluded  my  vigilance  ?  I  thought  I  had 
cleared  the  city  of  all  those  who  call  themselves  Christians. 
Tell  me  why  thou  refusest  to  adore  the  great  Cybele  ?  I 
am  a  Christian,  replied  Symphorianus.  I  adore  but  one 
God,  who  reigns  in  heaven.  Your  idol  is  an  invention  of 
the  evil  spirit,  a  deceitful  artifice  for  the  destruction  of  souls. 
The  judge  said :  Art  thou  ignorant  of  the  imperial  man- 
date, which  makes  it  death  for  all  who  refuse  to  worship 
tlie  gods  ?  I  only  fear  the  supremo  omnipotent  God,  who 
has  created  me,  answered  the  intrepid  youth.  Him  only  do 
I  worship.  My  body  is  at  your  disposal;  not  so  my  soul. 
I  fear  not  death.  My  God  has  given  me  life,  my  duty  is  to 
give  it  to  him  back  again,  whenever  he  demands  it.  He  is 
the  rewarder  of  virtue  as  well  as  tlie  punisher  of  vice.  I 
never  can  receive  the  heavenly  rewards  of  virtue  but  by 
my  perseverance  in  the  glorious  confession  of  his  holy 
name.  All  earthly  goods  are  borne  away  by  time  as  by  a 
rapid  <orrent  Nothing  under  the  sun  is  permanent.  Per- 
manent happiness  is  the  gift  of  God  alone.  The  glory  and 
the  happiness  he  bestows  is  eternal,  like  himself.  The 
beginning  of  his  existence  no  antiquity  the  most  remote  has 
ever  seen,  and  no  succession  of  ages  shall  ever  see  it  end. 
The  judge  grew  angry  at  such  discourse,  and  as  the  holy 
youth  persisted  m  his  refusal  of  worshiping  the  gods,  con- 
demned him  to  be  beheaded. 

These  attested  cruehies  of  a  persecution,  either  encour- 
aged or  connived  at  by  a  philosophic  emperor,  in  contradic- 
tion to  his  own  decree,  show  how  little  the  most  flattering 
promises  of  a  capricious  prince  are  to  be  relied  on.  By  an 
unprincipled,  and  self-interested  world,  how  soon  are  the 
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most  signal  services  forgotten,  or  repaid  with  ingratitude ! 
But  Aurelius,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  directly  charged  with  the 
whole  blame.  The  sanguinary  edicts  of  Nero  and  Domi- 
tiau  not  being  recalled,  they  were  liable  to  be  enforced  at 
every  popular  commotion,  or  at  the  will  of  any  whimsical 
govcnior  of  a  province.  On  this  account  the  rod  of  perse- 
cution seldom  ceased  from  being  felt  in  some  part  or  other 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Pope  Anicetus,  and  Soter,  his  suc-^ 
cessor,  suffered  in  Rome  itself. 


SECTION  XII, 

LiiciuSy  King  of  Great  Britain^ 

(A.  D.  183.)    Marcus  Aurelius  died  in  180,  and  wasr 
succeeded  by  his  son  Commodus,  a  profligate  and  giddy 
prince,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.    Under  the  benign 
induence  of  the  late  emperor's  edict  against  persecution,  the 
Christian  faith  began  to  shoot  forth  its  branches  in  the  island 
of  Great  Britain.    That'  kingdom,  though  subdued  in  great 
part  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  reduced  to  a  tributary  pro- 
vince, was  still  permitted  to  retain  its  ancient  laws  and 
internal  mode  of  government  under  ihQ  protection  of  Rome. 
From  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Commodus,  a  free 
and  frequent  intercourse  had  he^n  open  between  the  two 
countries.    Of  the  Britons,  who  went  to  Rome,  many,  as  it 
seems,   became  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity»  which  they  carried  back  into  their  own  country. 

St.  Timotbeus,  the  son  of  Pudens,  a  Roman  senator,  and 
af  Claudia,  a  British  lady,  both  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,* 

•3Tim.  c.  ir,  y.  81, 
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had  been  ordained  priest  by  Pope  Pius  I.,  and  sent  to  teach 
the  faith  in  Britain.  St.  Marcellus,  a  Briton  by  birth,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Treves,  had  also  preached  the  gospel 
to  his  countrymen.  St  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  with  eleven 
Christian  companions,  is  said,  on  plausible  authority,  though 
denied  by  others,  to  have  landed  in  our  island,  and  to  have 
settled  in  a  place  called  Avallonia,  where  Glastonbury  now 
•stands.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  from  ancient 
authors,  that  the  Gospel  had  found  its  way  into  Great 
Britain,  before  the  reign  of  King  Lucius,  although  no  bishop 
and  no  regular  Church  had  been  yet  established. 

Lucius,  surnamed  the  Pious  on  account  of  his  good  quali- 
ties, was  the  son  of  Coilus,  who  reigned  under  the  emperor 
Trajan  and  his  successor  Adriam,  to  the  year  123.  By  fre- 
quently conversing  with  Christians,  Lucius  had  imbibed  a  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  their  doctrines,  and  being  now  king,  under 
no  controul,  was  inclined  to  embrace  them*  The  good  dispo- 
tion  of  his  subjects,  and  the  late  edict  for  religious  tolera- 
tion, published  by  Aurelius,  seconded  his  inclination.  Corn- 
modus  was  too  busily  engaged  in  youthful  frolics  and 
amusements  to  think  of  persecuting  men  for  their  religion. 
Lucius  therefore  deputed  two  of  his  subjects,  named  Eluan 
and  Meduan,  to  St  Eleutherius  at  Rome,  who  had  lately 
succeeded  St  Soter  in  St.  Peter's  chair. 

Some  sceptics  have  affected  to  doubt,  says  Mr.  Camden, 
whether  such  a  man  as  king  Lucius  ever  existed,  but  the 
fact  is  so  well  ascertained  against  them,  as  to  put  it  out  of 
dispute.  Then  speaking  of  king  Lucius,  he  says,  This 
prince,  as  we  find  in  the  ancient  reports  and  lives  of  mar- 
tyrs usually  read  in  the  Churches,  "  admiring  the  integrity 
and  holiness  of  the  Christians,  sent  Eluanus  and  Meduanus, 
two  Britons,  to  Pope  Eleutherius,  intreating  him,  that  he 
and  his  subjects  might  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  religio*. 
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Upon  this,  the  Pope  immediately  dispatched  certain  holy 
men  thither,  namely,  Fugatius  and  Damianas  with  letters 
which  are  yet  extant" 

Fugatius  and  Damianus  were  Roman  clergymen  well 
qualified  with  piety  and  learning  for  the  important  business 
they  were  sent  upon.  They  went  in  company  with  the 
British  envoys  Meduan  and  Eluan,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
been  ordained  bishop  during  his  stay  at  Rome.  These  holy 
missionaries  immediately  repaired  to  the  royal  palace, 
where  they  found  the  king  and  queen  piously  disposed  and 
waiting  for  instruction.  They  instructed  and  solemnly  bap- 
tized them  both.  This  memorable  event  happened  in  the 
year  183.  The  nobility,  the  Druids,  the  people  flocked 
round  in  crowds  to  follow  their  sovereign's  example.  Many 
of  the  Druids  were  men  of  learning,  and  after  their  conver- 
sion, became  virtuous  ministers  of  the  Church.  The  idols 
of  the  Gods  were  pulled  down,  their  altars  overturned,  and 
their  temples  consecrated  into  Christian  churches. 

Great  Britain  had  thus  the  honor  of  being  governed  by 
the  first  Christian  king,  and  was  happy  above  all  other 
countries  in  publicly  professing  the  Christian  faith  by  royal 
authority.  This  faith,  as  the  venerable  Bede*  and  all 
ancient  writers  unanimously  affirm,  she  received  from  the 
Roman  See,  and  preserved  inviolate  till  the  Saxon  conquest. 
In  opposition  lo  these  respectable  authorities,  the  centuria- 
torsf  of  Magdeburg,  four  devoted  enemies  of  Rome,  have 
ventured  on  their  own  credit  to  assert,  that  Great  Britain 
never  received  her  faith  firom  Rome,  but  from  Jerusalem,  or 
from  Greece,  or  from  some  oriental  teachers  independent  of, 
and  unconnected  with  the  Roman  See,  To  give  some  show 
of  plausibility  to  their  groundless  assertion,  they  recur  to 
arbitrary  suppositions,  and  to  vague  conjectures,  drawn 

•Ul.  tCent 
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from  posterior  facts,  which  prove  nothing.  The  assertion, 
however,  though  destitute  of  proof,  has  been  loudly  echoed 
by  their  anti-catholic  brethren  of  England,  by  a  Matthew 
Parker,  by  the  apostate  Bale,  by  a  Francis  Godwin,  a  John 
Speed,  and  other  Cisalpine  favorers  of  schism.  Supposi- 
tions and  conjectures  are  but  frothy  arguments  against  the 
concurrent  testimonies  of  preceding  ages.  To  establish  a 
fact  of  such  importance,  and  at  such  a  distance  of  time, 
when  all  the  world  was  prepossessed  with  a  contrary  opin- 
ion, it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  adduce  positive  and  unde- 
niable evidence  for  its  support  This  they  have  not  done» 
whence  we  may  fairly  conclude,  they  could  not.  On  no 
authentic  record,  and  in  no  ancient  author  does  it  appear, 
nor  dare  they  determine,  from  what  particular  country 
these  pretended  oriental  teachers  came,  at  what  time  they 
<^ame,  by  what  name  they  were  known,  and  by  whom  they 
were  sent. 


SECTION  XIIL 

Progress  of  Christianity  in  Great  Britain. 

(A.  D.  188.)  Three  years  after  their  arrival,  the  holy 
prelates,  Fugatius  and  Damianus,  went  back  to  Rome,  as 
Matthew  of  Westminster  relates,  and  reported  to  Eleutherius 
the  success  of  their  mission.  Eleutherius  approved  of  all  they 
had  done,  and  sent  them  back  with  many  others,  whose 
names  and  acts  are  recorded  by  St.  Gildas,  a  British  historian* 
in  his  book  of  the  victory  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius.  By  the 
doctrine  and  zeal  of  these  apostolical  missionaries,  religion 
began  to  shine  through  the  island.    Three  episcopal  sec^ 
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were  erected  at  London,  at  York,  and  in  tlie  middle  part  of 
the  kingdom;  priests  were  ordained  for  the  administration 
of  the  holy  sacraments,  churches  were  consecrated  for  the 
divine  service,  public  and  private  schools  were  opened  for 
the  instruction  of  youth,  a  regular  form,  in  fine,  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  conformable  to  that  of  Rome,  was  estab- 
lished and  sanctioned  by  St  Eleutherius,  the  Roman  Pontiif, 
as  king  Lucius  had  requested. 

In  no  article  of  faith,  and  in  no  point  of  public  discipline 
-did  the  British  Church  at  that  time  differ  from  the  Roman 
See.    The  rule  followed  by  Rome  in  the  observance  of 
Easter  was  then  followed  by  Great  Britain,  and  when  she 
afterwards  deviated  from  that  rule,  it  was  through  ignorance, 
in  consequence  of  a  mistake  borrowed  from  the  Scots,  who 
erred  in  calculating  the  time.    But  her  mistake  in  that 
respect  led  her  into  a  practice,  which  equally  differed  from 
that  of  Asia,  as  from  that  of  Rome.    Asia  kept  Easter-day 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  vernal  equinoctial  moon,  what- 
ever might  be  the  day  of  the  week.    Britain,  even  after  her 
mistake,  kept  it  always  upon  a  Sunday,  though  not  always 
upon  the  same  Sunday  with  Rome.    Such  being  the  fact, 
we  should  scarce  believe,  did  we  not  read  it  in  their  writ- 
ings, that  naen  famed  for  learning  could  advance  it  as  an 
argument,  that  Great  Britain  received  her  faith  from  the 
east,  because  she  once  differed  from  the  west  in  her  obser- 
vance of  Easter-day.    To  form  their  argument  they  should 
first  have  proved,  that  she  received  the  practice  with  her 
faith,  and  that  her  practice  was  the  same  a«  that  of  Asia. 
But  it  happens  unfortunately  for  them,  that  Great  Britain 
erred  in  the  observance  of  Easter,  long  after  she  had 
received  the  faith,  and  thai  when  she  erred,  her  error  essen- 
tially differed  from  that  of  Asia. 
you  I.  8 
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To  establish  a  uniformity  in  the  celebration  of  Easter-day 
throughout  the  Church,  had  long  been  the  wish  and  endeavor 
of  the  Roman  Pontifis.  Our  blessed  Redeemer  had  risen 
from  the  dead  upon  a  Sunday :  in  memory  of  that  glorious 
mystery,  the  Jewish  Sabbath  had  been  altered  from  Saturday 
to  Sunday  by  ecclesiastical  authority ;  after  which  it  seemed 
absurd  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Resurrection  on  any 
other  day  than  a  Sunday.  A  charitable  consideration  for 
the  Jews  had  first  given  rise  to  the  toleration  in  Asia ;  the 
motive  for  that  toleration  was  now  completely  done  away 
by  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  nation;  the  continuation  of  it 
began  to  cause  scandal  among  the  faithful ;  by  some  it  was 
condemned  as  a  blot  in  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

For  these  reasons,  St  Victor,  the  good  and  zealous  suc- 
cessor of  Eleutherius  in  192,  began  to  exert  himself  in  the 
affair  of  Easter,  with  greater  vigor  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. But  before  he  proceeded  to  an  absolute  decision 
of  the  question,  he  despatched  letters  to  the  provincial 
churches,  desiring  the  bishops  to  assemble  and  give  him 
their  opinion  upon  the  matter.  Conformably  to  his  desire, 
tlic  bishops  assembled  in  their  respective  provinces,  in  Gaul, 
in  Pontus,  at  Rome,  at  Ccesarea  in  Palestine,  at  Corinth,  at 
Ephesus,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  In  every  place, 
except  Ephesus,  there  was  but  one  opinion,  and  this  opinion 
was,  that  the  Roman  custom  for  celebrating  Easter  upon 
the  Sunday  was  sanctioned  by  apostolic  authority  and  apos- 
tolic tradition,  and  ought  to  be  observed  by  all.  From  this 
general  opinion  of  the  bishops,  Polycrates,  the  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  thought  proper  to  dissent  He  grounded  his  dissent 
upon  the  practice  of  his  pious  predecessors,  nor  could  he, 
by  any  argument  or  reason,  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  a 
j)racticc  which  he  found  established  in  his  Church.  His 
authority  induced  some  other  bishops  of  Asia  Minor  to 
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retain  the  same  practice.     Their  obstinacy  gave  great 
offence:  Victor  apprehended  from  what  he  had  seen  in 
Rome,  lest  their  conduct  might  prove  the  cause  of  schism 
in  the  Church,  and  was  inclined  to  pronounce  severe  cen- 
sures against  them  on  that  account.    Judaic  prejudices,  it 
seems,  were  not  yet  torn  away ;  the  time  was  not  yet  come 
for  enforcing  an  unanimity  in  the  celebration  of  Easter 
ihrough  the  universal  Church.      St.    Irenaeus,   bishop  of 
Lyons,  interfered  in  the  name  of  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  and 
strongly  represented  to  the  holy  Father,  that  in  the  present 
dispute,  severe  censures  were  likely  to  produce  more  harm 
than  good.    Upon  this,  Victor  prudently  desisted  from  all 
further  proceedings,  and  Ephesus  and  some  few  churches 
of  Asia  Minor  were  quietly  left  in  possession  of  their  former 
practice,  till  the  question  was  finally  decided  in  the  general 
Council  of  Nice. 


SECTION  XIV. 

Hew  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  in  the  Second  Century. 

(A.  D.  200.)  For  vouchers  of  the  doctrine,  held  and 
taught  by  U\e  Catholic  Church  in  the  second  century,  we 
have  the  holy  Fathers,  who  lived  and  wrote  during  that 
period;  and  their  writings  have  been  faithfully  handed 
down  to  the  present  times.  We  have  the  genuine  writings 
of  St  Ignatius,  second  bishop  of  Antioch  after  St  Peter,  we 
have  the  epistle  of  St  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  both 
disciples  of  St  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist ;  we  have  the 
apologies  of  St  Justin,  we  have  the  instructive  and  eloquent 
compositions  of  St  Clement,  a  learned  priest  of  Alexandria, 
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we  have  the  works  of  Tertullian,  the  treatise  of  Irenaeusr 
bishop  of  Lyons,  all  writers  of  the  second  century.  In  that 
age,  Tertullian  assures  us  that  the  one,  the  true,  the  orthodox 
faith  of  Christ  triumphed  in  Britain,  in  Spain,  in  Dacia,  in 
Scythia,  and  in  other  countries  inaccessible  to  the  Roman 
arms.  From  the  testimony  of  these  writers,  we  learn  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood 
in  the  holy  Eucharist,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  vene* 
ration  for  saints,  and  prayers  for  the  faithful  departed^ 
were  articles  of  that  orthodox  faiths  which  then  so-  widely 
triumphed. 

For  the  instruction  of  his  own  and  all  succeedmg  times, 
St.  Irenaeus  composed  a  treatise,  divided  into  five  books, 
wherein  he  specifies  the  prominent  points  of  Catholic  belief, 
and  refutes  the  varrous  heresies,  which  at  different  times 
had  infested  the  Church,  from  the  days  of  Simon  the.  Magi- 
cian, to  the  fall  of  Tatian.  Irenssus  had  learned  his  princi- 
ples of  faith  from  St  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St  John :  he 
was  an  accomplished  scholar,  aw  acute  observer,  as  TertuI- 
lian  testifies,  and  a  judicious  critic.  His  virtues  raised  hinn 
to  the  episcopal  See  of  Lyons,  after  the  death  of  Pothinus.. 
Ry  a  glorious  martyrdom  under  Severus,  he  confirmed  the 
doctrines,  which  he  had  learned  and  taught  His  doctrines 
are  primitive,  drawn  from  the  apostolical  source  of  truth ; 
his  testimony  is  above  all  exception:  it  perfectly  agrees 
with  that  of  his  cotemporaries,  as  the  reader  may  observe 
by  the  short  extracts  made  above  from  Ignatius  and  Justin. 

As  the  groundwork  of  tme  religion,  this  venerable  author 
begins  by  assertmg  agamst  all  unbelievers,  that  there  is  a 
God,  one  only  supreme  self-existing  Being,  eternal  and 
omnipotent ;  that  in  God  there  are  three  divine  persons,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  really  distinguished 
from  one  another,  yet  making  but  one  and  the  same  God  ; 
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that  by  this  God  the  world  has  been  created,  and  that  from 

him  we  receive  every  necessary  help  for  salvation :  that  the 

eternal  Son  is  become  incarnate  for  our  redemption,  without 

which  wc  could  not  have  been  cleansed  from  the  sin  entailed 

upon  us  by  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents ;  that  from 

the  time  of  his  incarnation,  he  is  both  God  and  Man,  Jesus 

Christ  by  name,  truly  Lord  and  truly  God,  as  the  Scriptures 

testify :  that  he  took  flesh,  not  from  Joseph,  but  from  the 

Virgin  Mary  only;  that  he  suffered  a  real  death  upon  the 

cross ;  that  at  his  last  supper,  on  the  eve  before  his  death, 

he  left  to  us  by  a  wonderful  institution,  his  real  Body  and 

Blood,  for  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  our  souls  in  the  holy 

Eucharist;  that  this  is  the  Christian  sacrifice,  the  pure 

victim,  and  clean  oblation,  which  the  Church  daily  offers  up 

to  God  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  as  the 

prophet  Malachias  long  ago  foretold.*    In  confirmation 

of  these  doctrines,  which  the  Apostles  taught,  he  mentions 

the  gifts  of  the  Holy  (Jhost,  which  were  still  visible,  and 

the  miraculous  powers,  which  were  then  frequent,  and 

wliich  no  dissenting  sectaries  ever  presumed  to  claim. 

Against  the  various  heresies  that  disgraced  the  Christain 
name,  he  opposes  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  universally  spread  through  the  eastern  and  western 
hemisphere,  every  where  shining  like  the  sun,  and  enlight- 
ening all  with  the  same  rays  of  divine  faith.  This  unity  of 
faith  he  proves  from  scripture,  but  more  forcibly  from  the 
apostolical  tradition.  The  obscure  and  figurative  passages  of 
holy  writ  are  liable  to  a  wrong  construction,  as  he  justly 
observes,  and  false  teachers,  by  the  arbitary  interpretations 
of  private  judgment  had  actually  wrested  them  to  their 
own  perverse  purposes.  But  by  tradition  he  shows  that  the 
U*ue  sense  of  scripture  was  cfearly  ascertained,  and  in  the 

•0.1. 
8» 
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Church  never  could  be  otherwise  than  rightly  understood. 
The  Apostles,  says  he,  undoubtedly  understood  the  doctrinet 
which  they  had  distinctly  heard  from  'the  niouth  of  their 
divine  master,  Jesus  Christ.  Those  doctrines,  which  the 
sacred  penmen  were  inspired  to  write,  they  fully  explained 
and  delivered  to  their  successors  in  the  ministry;  that  is,  to 
those  orthodox  ministers  who  were  successively  appointed 
to  instruct  and  govern  the  faithful  in  the  business  of  salvation. 
Consequently  no  new  doctrine  can  be  started^  and  no  new 
tenet  introduced  without  being  perceived  and  censured  by 
those  vigilant  pastors  who  preside  in  the  Church. 

The  See  of  Rome,  continues  the  enlightened  bishop^  is  the 
seat  and  centre  of  unity ;  it  is  known  by  all  nations ;  it 
was  founded  by  St.  Peter;  there  St  Paul  preached,  and 
there  they  both  shed  their  blood.  With  that  See,  on  account 
of  its  powerful  primacy,  every  othodox  See,  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  body  of  Catholics  wherever  situated,  whether  in 
Egypt,  in  Libya,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  or  Gaul,  is 
in  communion.  In  that  See,  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles  is 
faithfully  preserved,  as  all  true  believers  witness,  and  the 
succession  of  its  bishops  from  St  Peter  to  Eleutherius  mani- 
festly shows.  To  that  supreme  See,  every  doubtful  ques- 
tion of  belief  and  discipline  is  usually  preferred,  and  by  the 
decisions  of  that  See,  heresy  is  either  silenced  or  confounded. 

Such  is  the  exposition  of  primitive  doctrine,  which  Ire- 
naeus,  the  bishop  of  Lyons,  has  given  us  in  his  book  against 
heresies.  He  wrote  it  in  Greek*  for  be  was  a  Greek  by 
birth.  Of  the  several  sectaries,  that  sprung  up  in  the  second 
century,  the  most  noted  were  the  M<Jntanists,  and  the  Tati- 
anists,  called  the  Encratitce,  or  the  continent,  because  they 
condemned  marriage  as  no  less  criminal  than  adultery. 
The  first  are  so  named  from  Montanus,  a  new  convert  in 
Mysta,  who  aspiring  to  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  being 
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disappointed  in  his  ambitious  views,  commenced  false  pro- 
phet, and  preached  against  the  Church.  He  proudly  set 
himself  above  the  Apostles,  affected  an  austere  life,  and 
denied  that  the  Church  had  power  to  forgive  the  sins  of 
idolatry,  of  murder,  and  impurity.  Tatian,  the  father  of 
the  Encratitffi,  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  a  Platonic  Philoso- 
pher by  profession,  and  had  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Justin. 
He  taught  some  time  at  Rome,  then  returning  into  Syria  he 
there  broached  his  errors,  which  he  chiefly  borrowed  from 
Marcion,  Valentinus,  and  Satuminus,  teaching  two  princi- 
ples, and  asserting  that  the  Creator  is  the  evil  spirit  of  Gtod. 
In  consecrating  the  Eucharist  he  would  have  nothing  used 
but  water,  because  he  condemned  the  use  of  wine  entirely, 
as  hkewise  the  use  of  flesh  meat.  The  ancients  observe 
that  Tatian's  fall  was  owing  to  his  pride. 

To  conclude  the  view  of  Catholic  doctrine  in  the  second 
century,  there  is  one  article,  both  of  practice  and  belief, 
mentioned  by  Tertullian,  which  claims  particular  notice ;  it 
is  the  article  of  praying  for  the  Dead.  On  this  subject  Ter- 
tullian thus  writes  :*  "  We  make  oblations  for  the  Dead  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  departure.  This  practice,  though 
not  found  in  Scripture,  is  authorised  by  tradition,  confirmed 
by  custom,  and  observed  by  faith."  This  charitable  and 
religious  practice  necessarily  includes  the  belief  of  a  Purga- 
tory, or  of  a  middle  state  of  souls,  after  their  departure  out 
of  this  world.  For  to  none,  but  such  as  are  in  a  state  of 
purgation  before  they  are  admitted  to^xlie  beatific  vision, 
can  our  oblations  be  of  any  avail.  They  in  heaven  are 
completely  happy,  and  want  nothing ;  they  in  hell  can  never 
be  released  from  the  fiery  prison,  to  which  they  are  con- 
demned forever  without  hope  of  the  least  relief. 

*De6or.  rnilHit. 
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CENTURY  III- 


SECTION  1. 

Fifth  PersectUwn  under  Severus* 

(A.  D.  202.)  From  the  death  of  Aurelius,  in  180,  the 
Church  enjoyed  a  free  exercise  of  religion  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  during  the  successive  reigns  of  Commodus 
and  Pertinax,  and  the  seven  first  years  of  that  of  Severus. 
The  reign  of  Pertinax  was  short,  his  death  tragical,  like 
that  of  his  predecessor.  Several  competitors  for  the  crown 
then  started  up ;  Severus  supplanted  them  all  by  his  activity, 
and  by  securing  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  firmly  seated  him- 
self in  the  imperial  throne.  For  the  first  seven  years  of  his 
reign  he  was  thought  to  be  no  enemy  of  the  Christians ;  he 
had  even  shown  some  marks  of  kindness  towards  them, 
when,  vnthout  the  least  provocation,  or  any  apparent  rea- 
son, he  published  the  most  sanguinary  edicts,  severely 
forbidding  them  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies,  and  to 
profess  the  name  of  Christ  A  dreadful  persecution  imme- 
diately commenced  in  Egypt,  in  Gaul,  and  Africa,  which 
was  carried  on  with  such  violence,  that  the  faithful  fancied 
the  time  of  Anti-qjirist  was  come.  Thousands  were  sacri- 
ficed in  Eg)T)t  by  a  variety  of  torments,  many  of  them  by 
a  slow  fire.  Potamiana,  a  beautiful  female  slave,  was  let 
down  by  slow  degrees  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  pitch,  so  that 
her  martyrdom  was  prolonged,  with  piercing  pain,  to  three 
full  hours,  before  life  was  extinguished.  She  had  the  offer 
of  purchasing  her  life  at  the  expense  of  her  chastity,  but  the 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ  gloriously  triumphed  in  her  virtuous 
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perseverance,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  were  witnesses 
of  her  sufferings* 

In  Gaul,  the  storm  fell  peculiarly  heavy-  Severus  having 
observed  that  the  number  of  Christians  was  surprisingly 
increased  at  Lyons,  ordered  troops  to  surround  the  town, 
that  none  might  escape,  while  others  broke  into  the  houses^ 
and  without  exception,  butchered  all  who  professed  themr 
selves  Christians*  The  streets  ran  with  Christian  blood. 
The  venerable  bishop  Irenseus  was  sacrificed  with  the  rest, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  nineteen  thousand  in  number, 
besides  women^  and  children.  The  tyrant  boasted  that  he 
had  at  once  dispatched  the  pastor  and  all  his  flock. 

From  Lyons  the  persecution  spread  with  equal  violence 
to  Carthage.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  was  the  sword 
unsheathed  hi  Africa  against  the  Christian  name.  Twelve 
chosen  confessors,  charged  with  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
hiring  Christians,  were  carried  before  the  tribunal  of  Satur-' 
ninus,  the  proconsul.  The  accusation  being  lodged  in  form,, 
the  proconsul  told  them  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  gain 
the  emperor's  good  graces  at  any  rate,  with  a  few  grains  of 
incense  burnt  in  honor  of  the  immortal  gods ;  and  that  not 
to  do  it,  would  be  a  crime  of  disobedience  to  the  imperial 
laws.  The  martyrs  answered,  that  they  were  by  principle 
submissive  to  the  laws,  as  far  as  the  civil  power  was  con- 
cerned ;  that  they  were  ready  to  obey  the  emperor  in  every 
thing  that  derogated  not  from  the  honor  and  obedience 
which  is  due  to  God,  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  things ;  that 
they  adored  him  alone,  and  could  adore  no  other*  The 
judge  peremptorily  sentenced  them  all  to  be  beheaded. 

,Six  more  of  the  same  city,  four  young  men  and  two  mar- 
ried women,  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  were  denounced 
on  the  same  charge  of  being  Christians.  These  were  called 
Perpetua  and  Felicitas ;  the  first  was  of  noble  birth,  and 
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had  an  infant  at  her  breast,  the  latter  was  eight  months 
gone  with  child.  No  regard  was  had  either  for  their  sex 
or  for  the  delicate  situation  they  were  in*  The  unfeeling 
judge  condemned  them  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre  for  the  barbarous  entertainment  of  an  African 
mob.  They  were  confined  in  prison  till  the  day  came  for 
their  execution.  In  the  interim,  they  earnestly  joined  in 
prayer,  that  Felicitas  might  be  first  brought  to  bed  before 
the  day  of  combat.  Their  prayers  were  heard ;  she  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  daughter,  whom  a  Christian  woman 
undertook  to  nurse  with  the  same  care,  as  if  it  were  her 
own.  Perpetua  had  more  conflicts  than  one  to  undergo. 
She  had  the  tender  feelings  of  a  mother  to  sacrifice,  in 
being  torn  from  her  sucking  infant ;  she  had  the  alternate 
grief  and  anger,  the  reproaches  and  intreaties  of  a  Pagan 
father  to  contend  with;  she  had  the  terror  of  being  man- 
gled and  devoured  alive  by  wild  beasts,  constantly  upon  her 
mind.  But  God,  the  sole  object  of  her  hope  and  love,  com- 
forted and  strengthened  her  by  his  special  grace.  The  day 
of  combat  was  now  at  hand ;  the  jailor  summoned  the 
blessed  martyrs  to  prepare;  they  went  joyfully  from. their 
dark  dmjgeans  to  the  amphitheatre,  as  to  the  field  of  tri- 
umph. When  they  came  to  the  gate,  the  guards  offered 
tbom  sujitrstitious  habits,  according  to  custom:  to  the  men 
a  red  mantle,  usually  worn  by  the  priests  of  Saturn ;  to  th« 
^vomen,  a  white  fillet  to  be  tied  around  the  head,  which 
would  have  marked  them  for  priestesses  of  Ceres.  They 
scornfully  rejected  the  superstitious  trappings  of  idolatry, 
and  the  tribune  consented  to  let  them  pass  on  in  their  own 
dress.  Different  kinds  of  savage  Animals  were  let  loose 
upon  the  men,  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  were  tossed  by  a  wild 
cow.  They  received  no  mortal  hurt ;  but  as  they  survived 
the  combat,  appointed  gladiators  hacked  them  to  death; 
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their  bodies  sunk  down  by  repeated  wounds,  their  isouls  in 
triumph  rose  to  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss. 


SECTION  IL 

Terttdlianp 

(A.  D.  207.)  DuRi.YG  the  furjr  of  this  persecution,  Tcr- 
luilian,  a  learned  priest  of  Carthage,  published  an  apology, 
which  is  considered  as  a  master-piece  of  eloquence,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Christian  religion.  He  begins  with  a  pathetic 
complaint,  that  the  Christians  were  condemned  to  insuffera- 
ble torments  without  being  allowed  to  speak  in  their  own 
defence,  a  privilege  never  refused  to  the  most  criminal 
malefactors  among  the  heathens  In  answer  to  the  reproach 
thrown  upon  them  for  not  adoring  the  gods  of  the  empire, 
Tertullian  brings  to  light  the  base  origin  of  those  Pagan 
deities,  exposes  the  absurdity  of  their  worship,  and  the  inde- 
cency of  their  ceremonies,  and  then  in  a  flow  of  brilliant 
eloquence,  expatiates  upon  the  noble,  the  holy  and  sublime 
prerogatives  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  object  of  the  Christian  worshipr  says  he,  is  the  one 
only  Cod,  who  by  his  omnipotence  has  drawn  the  universe 
out  of  nothing,  who  by  his  wisdom  has  arranged  it  in  the 
beauteous  order  we  behold,  who  by  his  providence  pre- 
serves and  governs  it  through  all  its  parts  according  to  that 
harmonious  system,  which  he  first  ordained.  The  wonder- 
ful works  we  admire  in  nature,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sun, 
the  stars,  and  firmanent  of  heaven  proclaim  the  glory,  the 
power  and  the  wisdom  of  this  supreme  Being.  This  is  the 
God,  who  has  given  the  most  authentic  testimony  of  himself 
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both  by  word  and  worL  He  is  the  God,  who  privileges, 
some  of  his  adorers  with  the  gift  of  miracles  in  confirma- 
tion  of  the  truths  he  has  revealed.  He«is  the  God,  who 
inspired  the  ancient  prophets  to  foretel  the  secrets  of  future 
times,  as  s^pears  in  their  sacred  writings.  The  authenti- 
city of  these  writings  cannot  be  called  in  doubt,  it  is 
acknowledged  by  our  enemies,  the  Jews:  the  writings 
themselves  are  in  their  hands,  they  are  regularly  read  by 
them  in  their  syncigogues.  The  antiquity  of  these  writings 
cannot  be  contested.  Moses,  the  first  of  these  inspired  pen- 
men, lived  long  before  any  mention  was  made  of  a  Greek, 
or  a  Roman  author.  The  prophets,  who  came  after  him, 
are  as  ancient  as  your  first  legislators,  and  your  first  histo- 
rian&  The  accomplishment  of  their  predictions,  wliich 
could  not  be  then  subject  to  human  foresight,  not  only 
proves  the  inspiration  to  have  been  divine,  but  also  vouches 
that  the  revelation  is  indisputably  true.  Amongst  other 
remarkable  events,  predicted  in  these  prophetic  writings,  is 
the  fatal  catastrophe,  which  we  have  seen  befal  the.  Jewish 
people,  the  once  cherished  people  of  the  most  high  God. 
The  total  ruin  of  their  city,  and  the  dispersion  of  their 
whole  nation,  in  the  very  manner  it  was  foretold,  visibly 
mark  the  avenging  hand  of  divine  justice,  and  verify  the 
prophecy.  By  the  Roman  arms  they  are  stript  of  their 
national  existence,  as  the  prophet  Daniel  had  predicted 
above  five  hundred  years  before  it  happened,  they  are  driven 
like  herds  of  slaves  from  their  native  soil,  they  are  thrown 
into  a  deep  and  lasting  gulph  of  desolation,  they  wander 
through  the  world  without  laws,  without  a  settlement,  with- 
out protection,  without  an  altar,  without  sacrifice. 

The  same  divine  pracles  that  foretold  the  extirpation  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  likewise  indicate  a  more  faithful  race  of 
believers,  whom  God  had  decreed  to  gather  to  himself  out 
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<fi  all  nations  under  the  sun,  Bud  to  make  his  heirs  to  those 
choice  blessings,  which  the  Jews  had  ungratefully  rejected. 
These  faithfol  believers  are  the  converted  Gentiles,  who, 
obedient  to  the  divine  call,  forsake  their  idols,  and  profess 
the  faith  and  law  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian reUgion.    The  mention  of  Jesus  Christ  leads  the  learned 
writer  to  tell  liis  heathen  readers  who  Jesus  Christ  is,  to 
declare  his  divine  and  human  nature,  his  eternal  existence 
before  aH  ages,  and  bis  temporal  assumption  of  mortal 
flesh  in  the  womb  of  a,  pure  Virgin,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah 
had  announced  to  the  world  about  seven  hundred  j^earsr 
before  that  supernatural  event  took  place.    The  event,  says 
he,  is  of  too  mysterious  a  nature  to  be  foreseen,  or  ^ven  to 
enter   the  bought  of  man,  unless  by  divine  inspiration. 
Jerusalem  and  all  Judea  witnessed  the  visible  huntanky  of 
the  Son  of  (Jod,  his  miracles  and  resurrection  from  the 
tomb,  evince  his  divinity  beyond  a  doubt    The  circumstan- 
ces attending  his  death,  continues  the  apologist,  appeared  so 
wonderful  to  the  Pagan,  that  Pontius  Pilate  wrote  a  full 
account  of  them  to  Tiberius  Cassar,  that  the  accoimt  was 
deposited  in  the  R«man  archives,  and  that  Tiberius  would 
have  professed  himself  a  Christian,  had  it  been  compatible 
with  his  temporal  interest- 
Having  thus  established  the  Christian  system  of  religion 
on  i<s  own  divine  basis,  TertuUian  next  proceeds  to  refute 
the  slanders,  urged  by  Pagans^,  against  his  Christian  breth- 
ren.   He  states  the  respectability  of  their  numbers  in  the 
towns,  in  the  villages,  in  the  fields,  in  the  army,  in  their 
ships,  and  in  the  senate  itself.    He  then  makes  a  solemn 
appeal  to  tlie  public  at  large,  and  with  confidence  defies 
ihem  to  prove  ajiy  criminal  charge  against  the  fidelity  of 
Christians  to  their  sovereign,  against  their  submission  to  the 
icivil  law«  of  the  empire,  or  against  their  monJ  conduct  and 
vou  k  9 
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general  deportment  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  social  life : 
from  whence  he  concludes  how  unjustifiable  it  must  be  to 
persecute,  to  torture,  and  to  kill  such  unoffending  subjects, 
merely  for  their  religion. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  apology  which  TertuUian  com- 
posed and  sent  to  the  Roman  provincial  governors.  The 
storm  of  persecution  relented  soon  after,  but  whether  to  the 
apology,  or  to  some  other  cause- that  is  to  be  attributed,  we 
cannot  affirm.  Happy  for  the  author  would  it  have  been, 
had  he  persevered  in  the  sentiments  which  he  has  so  happily 
expressed.  But  with  all  his  eminent  quaUties,  Tertuljian 
wanted  humility;  erudition  made  him  proud.  His  harsh 
and  stubborn  temper  hurried  him  into  a  system  of  severity 
repugnant  to  the  gospel.  He  fell  into  the  errors  of  Monta- 
nus^  concerning  the  unlawfulness  of  second  marriages,  and 
the  expulsion  of  certain  sinners  from  the  grace  of  repen- 
tance. These  errors  had  been  condemned  by  St  Zephyri- 
nus,  the  successor  of  Victor,  and  the  condemnation  was 
received  abnost  universally  by  the  bishops  in  the  provinces. 
This  provoked  the  spleen  of  Tertullian,  who  feh  himself 
wounded  by  the  censure.  He  grew  violent  and  refractory. 
Sullen  resentment  prompted  him  to  debase  his  style  in  inso- 
lent invective  against  his  ecclesij^stical  superiors.  He  is 
thought  to  have  died  in  his  errors,  anno  216,  a  melancholy 
example  of  obstinate,  self-sufficient  [pride.  He  was  mar- 
ried, but  lived  continent,  after  he  took  holy  orders. 
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SECTION  IIL 

Sixth  Persecution  under  Mazimin. 

(A.  D.  237.)  From  the  barbarous  occupation  of  perse- 
cuting harmless  Christians,  Severus  was  suddenly  called 
to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  one  of  his  most  distant 
provinces.  The  Caledonians,  a  fierce  and  restless  race  of 
savages,  inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  our  island,  had 
poored  down,  Uke  a  torrent  from  the  mountains,  into  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  which  was  subject  to  the  Romans. 
The  governor  had  not  a  sufficient  force  at  hand  to  oppose 
thera,  nor  had  the  Britons  any  native  prince  invested  with 
authority  to  collect  and  head  the  national  troops  against  the 
common  enemy.  For  king  Lucius  was  then  dead,  without 
issue,  and  without  a  successor.  The  governor  informed 
Severus  of  the  critical  situation  he  was  in,  and  moreover 
added,  that  a  strong  body  of  men,  commanded  by  the  em- 
peror in  person,  would  be  necessary  to  ^rive  back  the  inva- 
deris.  Severus,^  naturally  fond  of  military  achievements, 
adopted  the  governor's  advice,  and  crossed  the  sea  with  a 
powerful  army  into  Britain.  His  two  sons,  Antoninus  Car- 
acalla  and  Geta,  accompanied  him  in  that  expedition.  The* 
Caledonians  he  routed  and  pursued,  though  with  great  loss 
of  men,  into  their  mountains  and  extreme  recesses  of  the 
island,  as  Dion,  a  cotemporary  historian,  relates.  To  guard 
against  their  predatory  incursions  for  the  future,  he  ordered 
a  stone  wall,  with  turrets  at  certain  distances,  to  be  built 
quite  across  the  island,  from  one  sea  to  the  other:  it  is 
called  the  Picts'  wall,  of  which  some  remains  are  to  be  m^n 
at  this  day. 

But  Severus  had  more  dangerous  epemies   to  guard 
against,  in  his  two  sons,  whom  he  designed  for  his  joint 
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lieirs  and  successors  to  the  throne.  These  unprincipled 
youths,  being  eager  to  grasp  the  sceptre,  made  several 
attempts  upon  their  father's  life.  Their  unnatural  conduct 
so  shocked  the  aged  emperor,  already  worn  down  with  infir- 
mity and  the  gout,  that  he  sickened  at  the  thought,  and  soon 
after  died  at  York,  in  213.  The  poet  Claudian's  remark,  that 
majesty  and  friendship  never  well  agree,  nor  continue  long 
together  upon  tlie  same  throne,  was  strictly  exemplified  in 
the  two  imperial  brothers,  Caracalla  and  Geta.  Their  ambi- 
tion could  not  rest,  while  some  greater  honor  was  in  view. 
Each  sought  to  reign  alone  at  the  expense  of  the  other^s 
life.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  Rome,  when  Caracalla 
procured  his  brother^s  death  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  he  himself  met  with  the  same 
bloody  fate  from  the  dagger  of  Macrinus,  commander  of 
tlie  guards.  Macrinus  enjoyed  liis  ill-gotten  crown  but  one 
year,  when,  being  slain  by  his  own  soldiers,  he  made  room 
for  his  son,  Antoninus  Heliogabahis.  The  execrable  impu- 
rities of  this  emperor  rendered  him  odious  to  aH  mankind. 
After  a  short  and  infamous  reign,  his  guards  murdered  and 
threw  him  into  the  Tiber.  Alexander  Severus,  his  cousin- 
irerman,  a  prince  of  amiable  qualities  and  friendly  to  the 
Chiistian  religion,  succeeded  him  in  the  year  224. 

Although  this  emperor  gave  no  encouragement  to  perse- 
cution, yet,  by  connivance,  many  suffered  martyrdom  under 
his  reign,  amongst  whom  St  Cecilia  and  Pope  CaUistus,  the 
sucessor  of  St.  Zephyrinus,  are  found  in  some  ancient 
records.  Callistus  is  said  to  have  confirmed,  by  a  special 
decree,  the  fast  of  ember  days,  which,  by  apostolical  tradi- 
tion, had  hitherto  been  piously  observed  four  times  in  the 
year,  without  any  written  law  to  enforce  it.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  pontificate  by  Urbanus,  whom  the  Centuria- 
tors  of  Magdeburg    couunended   for   his   learning    and 
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sanctity  of  life.  He  crowned  his  other  virtues  by  martyr- 
dom, and  had  for  his  successor  St.  Pontianus.  The  empe- 
ror Alexander,  after  having  triumphed  over  the  Persians, 
marched  veith  an  army  against  the  Germans,  who  had 
revolted.  There,  by  the  contrivance  of  Maximin,  who  had 
gained  the  good  will  of  the  army,  he  was  treacherously 
slain. 

Marimin  was  by  birth  a  Thracian,  a  shepherd  by  profes- 
sion ;  by  his  savage  courage  he  had  risen  to  the  first  mili- 
tary honors ;  his  fierce  and  bulky  stature  made  the  soldiers 
look  up  to  him  as  a  chief  worthy  of  the  empire.  Bemg 
naturally  cruel,  and  now  raised  above  all  control,  he  pub- 
Ifehed  a  bloody  edict  against  the  Christians,  to  whose  tole- 
rated worship  of  Jesus  Christ  he  stupidly  attributed  the  late 
calamities  that  had  befallen  the  empire.  He  pointed  not  his 
shafts  against  the  great  body  of  Christians,  who  were 
grown  too  numerous  to  be  marked  out  for  slaughter  with- 
out depopulating  the  towns  and  country,  as  it  happened  to 
Severus  in  the  merciless  massacre  he  made  at  Lyons. 
Maximin  directed  his  malice  against  those  who  held  any 
distinctive  rank  in  the  Church,  not  doubting  but  the  people 
would  be  easily  gained,  when  deprived  of  their  pastors  and 
teachers.  The  storm  then  chiefly  fell  upon  the  clergy. 
Pope  Pontianus,  and  his  successor  Anterus,  are  in  the  list  of 
those  who  suffered.  St  Fabianus  then  succeeded  to  suffer 
in  his  turn. 

The  blood-thirsty  emperor  extended  his  cruelty  likewise 
to  his  pagan  subjects.  They  submitted  not  so  tamely  to  his 
oppressive  despotism  as  the  Christians  had  done ;  the  senate 
had  ventured  to  throw  out  their  discontents  against  the  em- 
peror and  the  army ;  the  people  caught  the  spirit  of  revolt ; 
seditions  broke  out  in  Italy  and  Africa ;  the  town  of  Aqui- 
leia  openly  rebelled.    Maximin  hastened  from  Germany  to 
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reduce  that  important  place  again  to  his  obedience.  He 
besieged  it  inform ;  the  citizens  made  a  vigorous  resistance; 
the  troops  at  last,  tired  with  the  length  and  hardships  of  the 
siege,  mutinied  and  slew  the  tyrants.  They  placed  Gordi- 
anus,  a  youth,  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  upon  the  thrjne ; 
the  senate  servilely  confirmed  the  elecition.  With  Maximin 
the  persecution  ceased  in  240,  after  it  had  lasted  three 
years. 


SECTION  IV, 

SevenUi  Persecution  undei*  Decius. 

(A.  D.  253.)  The  Church  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  during  the  two  reigns  of  Gordianus  and  Philip. 
Philip  gained  the  crown  by  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  sovereign,  the  young  Grordfanus^  and  lost  it  again  in 
the  same  murderous  manner,  by  the  hand  of  his  son  Decius. 
Philip  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  Christian,  but  the  fact 
appears  not  to  be  sufficiently  authasticated.  Decius,  from 
the  moment  he  mounted  the  throne,  seemed  fuUy  bent  upon 
the  extirpation  of  Christianity  from  the  empire.  He 
directed  an  edict  for  that  wicked  purpose  to  all  the  provin- 
cial governors,  who  with  no  less  eagerness  than  inhumanity 
concurred  in  the  diabolical  design.  Various  arts  of  exter- 
mination were  devised  and  executed  against  the  servants  of 
God.  Against  the  less  fervent,  every  lascivious  enticement 
was  tried  to  seduce  them  first  into  vice,  and  then  into  apos- 
tacy.  Lingering  but  painful  modes  of  death  were  practised 
upon  the  less  robust,  while  every  instrument  of  torture  was 
exhibited  to  break  and  subdue  the  strong.    Prisons,  stripes* 
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five,  wild  beasts,  melted  wax,  boiling  pitch,  red  hod  pincers, 
racks,  and  iron  hooks  to  tear  the  flesh  from  the  bones  were 
employed  at  once  to  torment  and  to  kill.  Iji  Africa,  in 
Italy,  in  Egypt,  and  the  East,  the  persecution  seems  to  hava 
been  most  severely  felt  The  number  of  those,  who  gene- 
rously expired  for  their  iaitb  on  this  occasion,  exceeds  aH 
calculation,  according  to  Nicephorus,  the  historian.  The 
most  distinguished  names  we  meet  with  among  the  glorious 
suflerers  are,  Fabianus,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Alei^ander  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Babylas  of  Antioch.  At  Smyrna,  a  holy 
priest,  named  Pionius,  was  nailed  to  a  post  and  burnt  alivew 
At  Alexandria,  many,  in  like  manner,  finished  their  course 
by  fire. 

Terrified  at  the  sight  of  their  tortured  brethren,  and  diffi- 
dent of  their  own  courage,  many  fled  from  the  towns  and 
cities  to  hide  themselves  in  the  uninhabited  deserts  of  Egypt, 
choosing  rather  to  dwell  with  wild  beasts  than  with  more 
ferocious  men.  Among  these  was  a  young  man,  called 
Paul,  who,  preferring  solitude  to  a  iwisy  life,  even  when  the 
persecution  was  over,  became  the  patriarch  of  an  eremitical 
tribe  of  Saints,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  Others  of  the 
episcopal  order  retired  for  a  time  from  the  field  of  danger, 
not  through  fear  of  suffering,  but  on  the  motive  of  charity, 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  administer  spiritual  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  distressed*  Of  this  number  were  Su  Denis, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  St  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  St. 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage. 

Others  there  were,  even  of  the  clergy,  who  had  neither 
the  prudence  to  fly,  nor  the  resolution  to  stand  the  conflict 
Many  deplorable  instances  of  human  weakness  occur  in 
history  during  the  time  of  this  persecutioii.  Of  the  many, 
who  professed  themselves  Christians,  all  had  not  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  their  vocation,  or  had  neglected  to  noiarish  it  by 
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prayer  and  other  good  works.  There  was  a  visible  decay 
erf  primitive  fervor  amongst  them.  To  that  degeneracy  of 
zeal  and  piety,  St  Cyprian  attributes  the  dreadful  scourge 
which  then  befel  the  Church. 

The  Church  had  the  grief  to  see  some  of  her  priests  and 
bishops  yield  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  renounce  their  rehgion. 
On  others,  the  honor  of  suffering  for  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  had  a  very  different  effect  These  acknowledged 
the  hand  of  divine  justice  in  chastising  them  for  their  past 
infidelities,  they  adored  the  infinite  mercy  of  Grod  in  making 
them  thus  sensible  of  their  duty  by  temporal  chastisements : 
their  faith  was  animated,  they  joyfully  underwent  a  tran- 
sient death  in  hope  of  an  everlasting  life.  Decius  had  never 
ceased  from  persecuting  the  Church  for  two  and  twenty 
months,  when  it  pleased  Providence  to  cut  him  short  in  his 
career.  The  Goths,  a  barbarous  nation  beyond  the  north- 
em  bank  of  the  Danube,  having  provoked  his  anger,  he 
marched  in  person  against  them.  Callus,  the  General  of 
his  army,  treacherously  led  him  into  a  deep  fen,  where  he 
perished  with  his  son. 


SECTION  V. 

Origcn. 

(A.  D.  254.)  AjfONo  the  sufferers  in  the  persecution  of 
D«cius,  was  the  celebrated  Origen,  who  had  been  thrown 
into  a  close  prison,  but  found  means  of  making  his  escape. 
Origen,  for  erudition  and  genius,  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  third  century,  was  born  at  Alexandria  in  185, 
From  his  earliest  youth,  he  manifested  a  natural  propensity 
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to  virtue  and  learning ;  these  happy  disp(»itions  were  c^re^ 
folly  cidtivated  by  his  virtuous  father  Leonides,  who  suffered 
martjo-dom  for  his  religion  under  Severus.  The  father's 
estates  being  confiscated  to  the  emperor's  usey  the  son  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence.  For  an  honest  Kvelihood, 
he  opened  a  grammar  school  in  Alexandria,  and  the  year 
after  he  undertook  to  instruct  some  catechumens  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  faith.  Quick  parts  and  study  made  him  a  great 
proficient  in  every  branch  of  learning,  in  dialectics,  in  geome- 
try, in  arithmetic,  in  music,  in  rhetoric,  in  the  diflferent  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  knowledge 
of  holy  scripture.  Tlie  success  that  attended  his  private 
school,  moved  his  bishop  Demetrius  to  appoint  him?  Presi- 
dent in  the  great  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  though 
not  above  eighteen  years  of  age  at  that  time.  This  school 
had  been  formed  about  twenty  years  before,  by  one  Pantenus, 
a  holy  man,  who,  from  a  Stoic  jAilosopher,  became  a 
zealous  propagator  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  design  of 
its  institution,  was  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens  in  the 
rudiments  of  religion.  St  Pantenus  spent  ten  years  in  that 
meritorius  employ,  then  entering  upon  a  more  extensive  field 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Ethiopia,  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
school  by  the  renowned  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  venerable 
priest,  universally  esteemed  for  his  eminent  piety  and  polite 
learning.  After  this  great  man,  Qrigen  was  appointed  cate^ 
chist ;  an  important  office,  the  duties  of  which  were  to 
teach  theology,  and  to  explain  the  holy  scriptures.  Besides 
this,  he  undertook  to  teach  all  the  arts  and  sciences  at  the 
same  time. 

His  extensive  knowledge,  the  clear  arrangement  of  his 
ideas,  his  presence  of  mind,  and  elegant  flow  of  language 
attracted  numbers  to  his  school.  It  was  npi  longer  a  scho<J 
for  catechumens  only ;  phitosophers  and  the  literati  of  the 
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age,  Christians  and  Gentiles  crowded  round  him  to  profit 
by  his  lessons.  Of  his  Pagan  hearers,  many  embraced  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  the  faithful  were  strengthened  in 
their  fahh,  of  whom  many  sealed  it  with  their  blood :  so 
that  his  school  may  be  as  justly  styled  the  seminary  of 
martyrs  as  of  divines.  He  had  some  disagreeable  disputes 
with  his  bishop,  who  approved  not  of  all  bis  proceedings. 
He  made  several  excursions  to  Rome,  into  Palestine,  Syria, 
Cappadocia,  Achaia  an4  Arabia,  partly  to  improve  himself 
in  knowledge,  and  partly  to  instruct  others,  or  to  avoid  the 
resentment  of  his  bishop.  The  publication  of  his  learned 
commentaries  upon  the  Scripture,  and  his  theological 
treatise  against  Celsus,  acquired  him  an  universal  reputation. 
This  Celsus  was  an  epicurean  philosopher,  who  lived  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  one  of  the  most  crafty 
and  most  subtle  writers,  that  ever  employed  his  pen  against 
the  Christian  truths.  He  writes  with  all  the  refined  fallacy 
that  sophistry  can  devise,  displays  an  air  of  positiveness  to 
impose  upon  the  illiterate,  and  manages  his  argument  with 
all  the  advantages  that  study,  wit,  and  fine  raillery  cas 
give»  Origen,  in  his  reply,  follows  him  step  by  stq[>  througfc 
all  his  windings,  by  dear  and  solid  reasoning  reduces  every 
argument  to  its  right  principle,  convicts  him  of  falsehood  in 
point  of  fact,  sets  in  a  true  li^t  the  things  which  his  adver- 
sary bad  stifled  or  disguised,  and  establishes  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  the  evidence  <^  facts  and  of  its  own 
history.  In  his  commentaries  upon  the  Scripture,  he  nien- 
tions  several  interesting  points  which  mark  the  practice  and 
state  of  the  Church  in  those  early  times.  He  mentions 
infant  baptism,  as  the  proof  of  ordinal  sin,  he  mentions  the 
celebacy  of  the  clergy,  whose  fecundity,  he  says,  was  only 
spiritual,  nor  did  they  aspire  to  any  other. 
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Ongen  has  not  been  equally  successful  in  his  book  On 
Principles^  which  he  designed  for  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  theology*  The  opinions  he  here  advances  are  so 
unfounded,  so  bold  and  singular,  that  they  have  been  univer- 
sally reprobated.  Bufinus,  famous  for  his  fri^idship  and 
quarrel  with  St  Jerom,  has  translated  it  from  the  Greek  into 
Latin,  and  although  he  has  retrenched  all  that  appeared  to 
him  incompatible  with  the  Church's  doctrine  concerning 
the  Trinity,  yet  the  fifth  general  Council,  heW  at  Constanti- 
nople in  55Sy  found  still  enough  to  censure  and  condemn. 

As  the  foundation  on  which  a  huge  pile  of  errors  is 
erected,  Origen  lays  down  this  principle.  That  all  punish- 
ment is  medicinal.  He  supposes,  that  previous  to  the  cre- 
ation of  matter,  God  created  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  spirits,  equal  with  one  another  in  merit  and  abilities ; 
that  most  of  them,  by  an  abuse  of  their  free  will,  fell  into 
faults ;  that  for  the  expiation  of  those  faults  they  were  con- 
demned to  animate  various  portions  of  matter,  made  on 
purpose,  more  refined  or  gross  according  to  their  different 
degrees  of  guilt ;  that  some  of  them  are  confined  in  the 
planets  and  glowing  stars  of  the  firmament,  and  some  in 
otnr  terraqueous  globe,  as  in  a  temporary  prison ;  while  others 
are  shut  iqp  in  the  subtle  substances  of  aiigels,  others>in  the 
corruptible  bodies  of  men,  and  others  plunged  into  the 
transitory  lake  of  hell  fire;  that  after  a  fixed  revolution  of 
ages,  their  faults  will  be  gradually  purged  away,  and  that 
Lucifer  himself,  with  all  his  rebel  associates,  will  at  length 
recover  the  firiendship  of  his  Creator.  Such  are  the  extrava- 
gancies^ of  a  speculative  imagination,  which  have  tarnished 
the  merit  of  Oiigen.  That  he  acknowledged  and  repented 
of  his  errors  we  charitably  hope«  The  bidiops  of  Palestine 
treated  him  with  honor,  St  Pamphilus  composed  his  apology, 
St  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  spoke  his  panegyric.    He  bore. 
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in  fine,  with  great  fortitude,  imprisonment  and  tortures  for 
the  Catholic  faith  in  the  persecution  of  Decius.  He  died  at 
Tyre  in  the  year  854,  which  was  the  sixty-ninth  of  his  age. 


SECTION  VL 

Internal  troubles  of  the  Church. 

(A.  D.  255.)  After  the  martyrdom  of  St  Fabinus.  the 
Roman  See  remained  vacant  for  fifteen  months  on  account 
of  the  persecution.  Upon  the  death  of  Decius,  the  bishops 
and  Roman  clergy  ventured  to  assemble  in  order  to  give  a 
successor  to  Su  Peter.  They  unanimously  chose  Cornelius, 
a  man  eminently  qualified  for  the  important  charge.  His 
election  was  in  due  form  notified  to  the  difierent  churches, 
and  approved  by  them.  Internal  peace  and  harmony  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  be  the  resuU  of  it^  But  even  in 
those  turbulent  times,  when  martyrdom  seemed  to  be  the 
inseparable  appendage  of  the  pontificate,  human  ambition 
could  discover  something  in  the  mitre,  which  had  the  power 
at  once  to  dazzle  and  attract.  Novatus,  a  schismatical 
priest  of  Carthage,  had  raised  a  disturbance  there  against 
St  Cyprian,  for  re-admitting  those  to  communion,  who  had 
fallen  during  the  persecution.  Being  forced  to  fly  from 
Africa,  he  came  to  Rome.  Here  he  connected  himself 
with  one  Novation,  who  had  been  irregularly  ordained  a 
priest,  and  was  reputed  one  of  the  Roman  clergy.  This 
man  aflfected  a  warm  zecil  for  ecclesisastical  discipline ;  his 
carriage  had  the  appearance  of  virtue  and  aqstere  morality. 
This  was  but  a  cloak  to  his  hypocrisy.  He  aspired  to  the 
popedom.    By  the  help  of  his  African  friend,  he  gained  the 
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confidence  of  some  unsuspecting  Christians  and  formed  a 
faction. 

To  mask  his  schismatical  design,  he  made  pitiful  com- 
plaints of  the  decay  of  discipline  and  manners,  condemned 
the  practice  of  admitting  apostate  sinners  to  repentance, 
spread  slanderous  reports  to  asperse  the  character  of  the  good 
Cornelius,  disputed  the  legality  of  liis  election,  and  finally 
contrived  to  have  himself  clandestinely  ordained  bishop  of 
Rome.  The  next  step  was  to  jMrocure  the  approbation  of 
the  dispersed  bishops.  For  this  purpose,  he  drew  up  a  plau- 
sible but  false  account  of  what  had  passed  at  Rome,  imposed 
upon  the  credulity  of  some  confessors,  suffering  for  their 
faith  in  prison,  and  obtained  their  signatures.  With  this 
account,  composed  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  he  sent  deputies 
to  the  different  Churches  of  Africa  and  Asia.  St.  Cyprian 
of  Carthage,  being  previously  apprised  of  the  iniquitous 
transaction,  refused  to  see  the  deputies.  Other  bishops,  not 
so  well  informed,  were  inclined  to  give  some  credit  to 
Novatian's  narrative  on  account  of  the  respectable  names 
of  those  who  had  signed  it.  But  still  they  had  strong  sus- 
picions that  all  was  not  right,  and  therefore  took  time  to 
make  further  inquiries  before  they  returned  an  answer. 
After  a  full  investigation  of  what  had  passed  at  Rome, 
ihe  matter  was  no  longer  doubtful.  Upon  the  clearest 
<3vidence,  Novatian  was  found  guilty,  not  only  of  schism, 
but  of  heresy.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  drawn  off  a  part 
of  the  floek  from  their  lawful  pastor,  and  had  positively 
denied  a  power  in  the  Church  to  absolve  those  who  had 
fallen  Ui  the  persecution,  although  sincerely  penitent  for 
having  sinned.  Sentence  being  pronounced  against  Jiim, 
his  credit  and  dignity  sunk  together.  His  deluded  partisans 
/confessed  their  error;  upon  their  repentance,  Corneliusr 
received  them  back  again  into  his  communion.    This  short 
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schism,  which  was  the  first  in  Rome,  induced  St.  Cyprian 
to  write  his  treatise  upon  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  in  which 
he  expressly  asserts  the  supremacy  of  St  Peter  above  the 
other  Apostles. 

The  death  of  Decius  encouraged  those  bishops  who  had 
absconded,  to  show  themselves  again  for  the  benefit  of  their 
respective  flocks.  Their  first'endeavor  was  to  re-establish 
the  divine  service,  which  had  been  interrupted,  and  to  repair 
the  havoc  made  by  the  late  persecution.  Divers  councils 
were  held  at  Rome,  at  Antioch,  and  Carthage,  in  which 
Novatian  was  repeatedly  condenrmed,  many  penitential 
canons  were  enacted,  and  wholesome  regulations  made  to 
raise  the  fallen,  and  to  console  the  penitent,  that  all  might 
be  healed,  and  none  driven  to  perish  by  despair. 


SECTION  vn. 

Decision  of  St  Stephen, 

(A.  D.  256.)  Gallus,  the  murderer  and  successor  of 
Decius,  in  the  beginning  of  his  short  reign,  suffered  the 
Church  to  breathe  a  little  from  the  hard  trials  she  had 
undergone:  but  raging  pestilence,  which  spread  desolation 
through  the  empire,  furnished  him  with  a  pretext  to  renew 
the  persecution.  Blinded  by  superstition,  he  ordered  sacri- 
fices to  be  oflcred  to  the  gods,  that  the  pestilence  might 
cease.  Christians  became  the  victims  of  that  superstitious 
order.  Pope  Cornelius  and  his  successor  Lucius,  were 
sacrificed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  fictitious  deities.  St. 
Cyprian's  death  was  publicly  called  for  by  thfe  heathen  popii- 
lace  of  Carthage.    The  persecution  seems  to  have  been 
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particularly  violent  at  Rome,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  Cor- 
nelius' letters  to  Lupicinus,  bishop  of  Vienna  in  Gaul.  In 
timt  letter,  the  holy  Pontiff  mentions  that  many  had  been 
crowned  with  martyrdom,  and  that  they  could  no  longer 
celebrate  Mass  in  the  known  places  of  divine  worship. 

But  a  sudden  revolution  in  the  empire  soon  after  changed 
the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  left  the  Church  again  quiet 
for  a  time.    Callus  had  no  capacity  to  govern ;  the  calami- 
ties attending  his  reign  had  rendered  him  very  unpopular. 
The  crown  tottered  on  his  head.    Emilian,  commander  of 
the  army  of  Hungary,  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  tlia 
Roman  bands,  and  was  upon  his  march  to  Rome.    Thun- 
derstruck at  the  news,  Gallus  ordered  Valerian,  who  com- 
manded in  Gaul,  to  hasten  with  his  legions  to  Italy.    Emil- 
ian, by  forced  marches,  got  the  start  of  them.    Gallus  had 
none  but  liis  Italian  army  to  rely  on.    The  Italians,  seeing 
how  unequal  they  were  to  stand  the  contest,  murdered 
Gallus   and  joined  Emilian.    In  that  situation  of  affairs, 
arrived  Valerian  with  his  legions.    Valerian  was  beloved 
by  his  army,  and  had  talents  to  command;  Emilian,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  to  popular 
favor  or  esteem.    Unqualified  to  manage  a  vast  and  discon- 
certed empire,  he  was  basely  assassinated  by  the  very 
troops,  who  a  month  before  had  vested  him  with  the  purple. 
Valerian  quietly  mounted  the  throne,  if  not  a  friend,  at  least 
no  enemy  to  the  Christian  religion.    During  the  first  three 
years   of  his  reign,  the  Church  experienced  no  external 
violence.    The  bishops  embraced  that  opportunity  to  discuss 
and  regulate  such  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  as  the 
present  state  of  things  seemed  to  require. 

About  fifty  years  before  that  period,  Agrippinus,  a  prede- 
cessor of  St.  Cyprian  in  the  See  of  Carthage,  had  begun 
th^  practice  of  rebaptizing  those  who  had  received  baptism 
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from  a  heretic.  The  practice  passed  for  some  time  unnoticedL 
At  length  St  Cyprian,  on  being  consulted  upon  the  subject 
By  some  bishops  of  Nunnidia,  took  the  matter  into  serious 
consideration,  and  by  an  error  in  judgment,  contended  that 
baptism  conferred  by  a  heretic  was  certainly  null.  The 
pei'sonal  qualifications  of  St  Cyprian,  his  learning,  his 
eloquence,  his  extensive  charity,  his  zeal,  his  strenuous 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  God,  added  to  the  dignity  of  his 
See,  gave  him  great  weight  in  the  decision  of  ecclesiastical 
questions.  In  this  question,  however,  his  opinion  was  set 
aside;  for  it  was  not  consistent  with  truth.  St  Cj^jrian 
grounded  his  argument  on  this  false  principle.  That  no  man 
Can  receive  the  holy  Ghost  through  the  hands  of  a  man^ 
who  does  not  possess  the  holy  Ghost  in  his  own  soul.  This 
principle,  were  it  true,  would  equally  militate  against  any 
minister  who  confers  baptism  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  and 
would  consequently  render  the  validity  of  baptism  ever 
doubtful  and  uncertain.  This  the  venerable  prelate  in  the 
hurry  of  his  argument  did  not  perceive. 

He  seems  moreover  to  have  forgotten,  that  in  baptism  as 
well  as  in  other  sacraments,  Christ  is  the  principal,  although 
invisible  minister,  and  that  it  is  not  through  .the  merits  or 
tlie  faith  of  man,  but  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  that  sin 
is  remitted,  and  the  holy  Ghost  received  in  the  souls  of  the 
faithful.  Hence  th«  learned  St  Austin  expressly  says,* 
Whether  it  be  Peter  or  Judas,  whether  it  be  Paul  or  any- 
other  man  of  inferior  merit,  who  appKes  the  matter  and 
form  of  baptism,  it  is  Christ  who  baptizes :  and  if  it  were 
not  so,  there  would  be  more  baptisms  than  one,  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  St  PauLf  There  would  be  one  baptism  of 
a  superior  value,  and  another  baptism  of  inferior  value^ 

*Tnct.  6.  in  Joara.  fEph.  c.  iv.  y.  5. 
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according  to  the  superior  or  inferior  merit  of  him  who 

administers  the  sacrament 
St.  Cyprian  either  did  not  see  the  force  of  this  argument, 

or  thought  it  not  conclusive.    For  he  tenaciously  adhered 

to  his  own  opinion,  being  undoubtedly  persuaded  of  its 
truth.  Under  that  persuasion  he  convened  three  national 
councils,  in  the  last  of  which  no  less  than  seventy-two 
African  bishops  were  present,  who  subscribed  to  that  opinion. 
That  opinion  was  likewise  adopted  by  fifty  oriental  bishops 
with  St.  Firmilian  of  CaBsarea  in  Cappadocia  at  their  head. 
Backed  by  this  respectable  authority,  the  bishop  of  Carthage 
sent  his  opinion  to  Rome  for  the  approbation  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See.  St  Stephen  had  lately  succeeded  Lucius  in  the 
Pontificate,  a  prelate  not  less  versed  in  the  knowledge,  than 
steady  in  the  practice  of  all  Apostolical  doctrine.  To  the 
opinion  of  St  C)Tprian  and  his  African  prelates,  he  defini- 
tively replied  by  this  concise  and  positive  decree :  "  Let  nr» 
innovation  be  introduced ;  but  let  that  be  observed,  which 
is  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition."  The  authority  of  this 
decree  silenced  the  opposite  party,  and  put  an  end  to  tlio 
controversy,  as  it  seems,  since  we  hear  no  more  of  it  after 
that  decision.  Whether  St  Cyprian  publicly  retracted  his 
error  or  not,  we  have  no  historical  account.  But  his  piety, 
his  humility,  his  charity,  his  professed  respect  for  the  > 
primacy  of  St  Peters  chair,  which,  he  calls  the  origin  of 
sacerdotal  unity,  give  us  every  reason  to  suppose  with  St. 
Austin,  that  he  humbly  acquiesced  in  the  decision.  ^  Ilowevev 
prepossessed  he  was  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  his  own 
church,  and  however  harsh  may  appear  some  expressions 
that  escaped  him  in  the  warmth  of  his  imagination,  he  can- 
didly declares  in  his  letter  to .  Jubaianus,  that  he  meant 
nothing  contrary  to  unity  or  to  charity,  both  which  he 
^cerely  wished  to  preserve  inviolate.    He  falsely  imagined 
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it  to  be  a  mere  question  of  local  discipline,  which  he  thou^it 
himself  at  liberty  to  maintain.  So  thought  the  other  sup- 
porters of  that  opinion.  From  the  circumstances  attending 
this  dispute,  it  is  evinced  that  a  whole  national  council  of 
Bishops,  even  with  a  St  Cyprian  at  its  head,  is  liable  to  err 
w  ithout  the  support  of  that  rock  on  w^hich  Christ  has  built 
his  Church. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Eighth  Persecution  under  Valerian. 

(A.  D.  257.)  The  emperor  Valerian  had  liitherto  given 
no  disturbance  to  the  Christians ;  he  even  seemed  to  have  a 
friendship  for  them.  ,  But,  unfortunately  for  the  empire, 
'\''alerian  had  a  favorite  who  gained  an  entire  ascendancy 
over  him,  and  directed  him  in  all  his  plans  and  enterprises. 
He  was  called  Macrinus,  a  sworn  enemy  to  Christians  and 
their  religion.  At  the  instigation  of  this  wicked  parasite,  he 
divested  himself  of  his  former  kindness  towards  the  Chris- 
tians, whom  he  now  devoted  to  utter  extirpation,  as  a  requi- 
site condition  to  render  the  gods  propitious  to  his  arms,  in 
an  expidition  he  was  meditatig  against  the  Persians.  Under 
this  impression  he  published  an  angry  edict,  which  procured 
tlie  crown  of  martyrdom  to  thousands.  Among  the  first 
wiio  suffered,  were  St  Stephen  at  Rome,  and  St.  C)T)riaa 
at  Carthage.  St  Cyprian's  death  was  followed  by  the 
sufferings  of  many  others,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity. 
Some  were  cut  off  at  one  stroke,  others  went  through  a 
variety  of  shocking  torments  before  they  received  their 
crown;  many  were  condemned  to  linger  out  life  in  tlie 
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copper  mines  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania,  where  they  had 
hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold,  hard  labor,  and  the  want 
of  every  human  comfort  to  undergo*  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Egypt  had  their  niartyrs  likewise  in  this  persecution. 

The  See  of  Alexandria  was  at  that  time  held  by  St. 
Denis,  whose  merits  and  authority  were  very  great  in  the 
Church  of  God.  This  learned  prelate  had  employed  his 
pen  in  refuting  the  heresies  of  SabeUius  and  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata,  so  called  from  the  town  of  his  birth  in  Syria.  Sabel- 
lius,  bom  in  Libya,  made  no  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
Trinity,  so  that  in  his  system,  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost 
suffered  equally  with  the  Son.  Paul  of  Samosata,  a  man 
without  virtue  or  learning,  had  by  his  cunning  crept  into  the 
See  of  Antioch;  he  denied  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ 
before  his  conception  in  the  womb  of  Mary.  The  Millen- 
nial error,  which  was  grounded  on  an  expression  in  the 
Revelations*  misunderstood,  that  Christ  was  to  reign  on 
earth,  with  his  elect,  a  thousand  years  before  the  general 
resurrection,  had  also  begun  to  spread  in  Egypt.  Tliis 
error  had  been  first  devised  by  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
in  Syria,  a  good  and  holy  man,  but  possessed  of  more  cre- 
dulity than  science.  St.  Denis  stopped  the  progress  of  this 
doctrine  by  his  private  discourse,  and  by  two  judicious  dis- 
sertations upon  the  divine  promises.  He  had  likewise  been 
very  active  and  successful  in  effecting  a  reconciliation 
between  St.  Stephen  and  the  oriental  bishops,  who  had 
espoused  the  African  error  respecting  baptism. 

Such  exertions  of  christian  zeal  gave  offence  to  Emilian, 
the  governor  of  Egypt  By  his  order,  the  holy  bishop  was 
arrested  and  condemned  to  a  painful  banishment  amidst  the 
burning  sands  of  Libya.    Among  many  other  illustrious 
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names  of  those  who  shed  their  blood  for  Christ  in  this  per- 
secution, we  meet  with  Fructuosos,  bishop  of  Tarragon  in 
Spain,  burnt  alive  with  his  deacons ;  we  meet  with  Satur- 
ninus,  the  first  bishop  of  Toulouse  in  Gaul,  torn  to  pieces  by 
a  wild  bull ;  we  likewise  meet  with  Denis,  the  first  bishop 
of  Paris,  beheaded  with  Rusticus  and  Eleutherius. 

But  all  these  barbarous  murders  did  not  satiate  the 
tyrant's  thirst  after  Christian  blood.  From  the  plains  of 
Persia,  and  almost  in  the  sight  of  a  powerful  enemy,  whom 
he  had  to  cope  with,  Valerian,  by  the  advice  of  his  favorite, 
Macrinus,  as  it  is  thought,  dictated  a  letter  to  the  Roman 
Senate,  with  peremptory  orders,  that  all  bishops,  priests  and 
deacons,  should  be  taken  up  and  put  to  death ;  that  all  Chris- 
tian senators,  knights  and  nobles,  should  be  also  seized, 
degraded  and  executed,  unless  they  renounced  Christ; 
women  likewise,  especially  those  of  superior  rank,  were 
included  in  this  tyrannical  decree.  Sixtus  IL,  who  had 
been  lately  raised  to  the  Pontificate  after  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Stephen,  was  immediately  arrested  in  virtue  of  an  or- 
der from  the  governor  of  Romfe,  and  condemned  to  bo 
beheaded.  The  guards  led  him  on  towards  the  place  of 
execution ;  Lawrence,  his  arch-deacon,  followed  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  and  thus  addressed  him :  "  Holy  Father,  whither 
are  you  hastening  without  your  deacon  1  You  never  used 
to  ofier  sacrifice  without  your  minister.  Why  do  you  leave 
me  ?  Why  am  I  not  to  attend  you  now  ?  In  what  have  I 
displeased  you  ?  Try  me  and  see  whether  you  made  an 
improper  choice,  when  you  conferred  upon  me  the  oflice  of 
distributing  the  sacred  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  ?"  In 
this  manner  did  the  holy  deacon  express  the  strong  desire 
he  had  of  sharing  in  his  bishop's  sufferings.  "  Grieve  not, 
my  son,"  replied  the  Pontiff,  "  I  do  not  leave  you ;  I  go  but 
a  short  time  before  you ;  three  days  hence  you  will  follow. 
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To  me,  already  suddng  under  the  weight  of  years,  a  lig^t 
trial  is  decreed ;  but  for  you*  in  the  bloom  of  youth)  a  more^ 
arduous  triumph  is  reserved." 


SECTION  IX. 

Martyrdom  of  SU  Lawrence^ 

(A*  D.  258.)  Lawrence  wa»  arrested  upon  the  spot,  and 
conducted  before  the  governor,  who  addressed  him  in  the 
following  terms :  '*  You  Christians,  in  general,  tax  us  with 
cruelty,  and  often  complain  oi  the  torments  we  inflict  upon 
you.  Nothing  of  that  kind  is  here  intended.  I  threaten 
not,  I  only  ask,  and  ask  no  more  than  what  you  can  safely 
grant  without  renouncing  your  religion.  I  am  told,  that  in 
your  religious  rites  your  priests  offer  the  sacrifice  in  gold, 
and  receive  the  sacred  blood  in  silver  cups,  and  that  in  your 
nocturnal  sacrifices,  you  have  wax  lights  fixed  in  candle- 
sticks of  gold.  I  am  likewise  told,  that  according  to  the 
principles  of  your  religion  you  must  give .  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's.  Bring  to  light  these  hidden  trea- 
sures, which  Caesar  wants  for  the  payment  of  his  troops* 
Your  God,  I  apprehend,  brought  neither  gold  nor  silver  with 
him  into  the  world.  His  riches  lay  in  words  only.  Give 
us  then  the  money,  ^d  be  ye  rich  in  words."  To  thi* 
insulting  speech,  Lawrence  modestly  replied :  "  Our  Churchy 
indeed,  is  rich ;  it  possesses  valuable  treasures,  such  as  the 
emperor  cannot  show.  Allow  me  but  a  little  time  to  arrangcf 
and  set  them  properly  in  order,  and  I  will  bring  you  the 
most  precious  of  them."    The  governor,  satisfied  with  this 
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answer,  fancied  himself  already  possessed  of  vast  hidden 
wealth,  and  granted  the  deacon  three  days  to  produce  it 

Lawrence  employed  the  whole  time  in  seeking  out  the 
blind,  the  decrepit,  the  infirm,  the  poor  orphans,  widows  and 
virgins,  to  whom  he  distributed  all  that  remained  in  the 
sacred  treasury  of  the  church.  On  the  third  day  he  drew 
up  this  indigent  multitude  in  rows  before  the  church,  and 
invited  the  governor  to  come  and  see  them,  "  Behold,'' 
says  the  holy  deacon  to  him,  "  behold  the  treasures,  which 
I  promised  to  produce.  These,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  are 
more  precious  than  gold  and  silver,  which  you  so  wickedly 
covet,  and  which,  by  their  hands,  is  ahready  conveyed  into 
the  treasury  of  heaven."  The  governor,  thinking  himself 
insulted,  cried  out  in  a  transport  of  rage :  Dost  thou  thus 
mock  me?  Is  it  thus,  that  the  axes  and  the  fasces,  the 
sacred  ensigns  of  Roman  power,  are  set  at  nought  ?  I 
know  it  is  is  thy  wish  to  die :  such  is  thy  madness.  Die 
thou  shalt,  but  not  so  speedily  as  thou  imaginest  Thou 
shalt  die  by  inches !  Upon  this,  a  flat  iron  grate,  cross-set 
with  bars,  like  a  gridiron>  was  brought  forth.  The  tyrant 
ordered  the  holy  deacon  to  be  tied  down  at  full  length  upon 
it,  and  then  set  over  a  quantity  of  glowing  coals,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  savage  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  expire  by 
slow  degrees.  The  martyr  lay  composed,  as  on  a  bed  of 
roses,  amidst  a  surrounding  crowd  of  spectators,  without 
showing  the  least  sign  of  suffering,  or  uttering  a  single 
word  of  complaint*  His  countenance  shone  with  a  heavenly 
serenity,  and  the  smoke  of  his  broiling  limbs  was  like  an 
odoriferous  perfume.  While  the  material  fire  slowly  con- 
sumed his  body,  his  soul  more  warmly  glowed  with  the  pure 
flames  of  divine  love,  which  rendered  his  torments  either 
imperceptible  or  pleasant  to  him.  When  he  had  lain  for 
some  time  on  one  side,  he  said  to  the  judge ;  "  My  body 
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may  be  now  turned,  this  side  is  broiled'enough."  The  exe- 
cutioners then  turned  him  by  the  judge's  order.  He  lay  not 
long,  when  feeling  the  fire  had  now  penetrated  to  the  vital 
parts,  he  said  again :  "  It  is  done  enough ;  you  now  may 
turn  and  eat"  He  continued  to  pour  forth  his  most  fervent 
prayers  for  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  people,  till  lifting 
up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  placidly  resigned  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  his  creator. 

Divine  justice  was  not  slow  to  avenge  these  inhuman  cru- 
elties, by  retaliating  on  the  author  of  them.  The  barbarity 
of  one  tyrant  became  an  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  God,  to 
punish  the  barbarity  of  another.  The  bad  success  that 
attended  the  Roman  arms  in  Persia,  made  Valerian  wish 
for  peace.  Sapores,  the  Persian  monarch,  had  secret  intel- 
gence  of  it,  and  dissembUng  hts  design,  caused  a  report  to 
spread  through  the  camp,  that  he  was  inclined  for  peace, 
and  wished  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  Roman 
emperor.  Valerain  gave  into  the  snare.  The  terms  and 
place  of  parley  were  agreed  on.  They  met ;  the  Persian 
had  taken  his  measures;  the  Roman  believing  him  to  be 
sincere,  was  off  his  guard,  and  indiscreetly  put  himself  into 
his  adversary's  power.  Before  he  had  time  to  reflect,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  himself  a  prisoner.  This  stroke  of 
consummate  perfidy  put  an  end  to  the  war.  For  the  empe- 
ror's release  immense  sums  were  offered  and  refused. 
Proud  revenge,  not  money,  was  the  object  of  Sapores. 
Whenever  he  chose  to  ride  abroad,  he  had  his  imperial  cap- 
tive  brought  forth  like  a  slave ;  then  making  Wm  bend  his 
back,  used  him  as  a  leaping  stock  to  mount  his  horse. 
After  he  had  treated  him  in  this  disgraceful  manner  for  ten 
years,  he  at  last  ordered  him  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  rubbed 
over  with  salt  He  had  his  skin  died  red,  and  hung  up  in 
one  of  the  public  temples,  as  a  trophy  of  Persian  greatness 
over  imperial  Rome. 
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SECTION  X. 

Ninth  Persecution  under  AureJian, 

(A*  D.  274.)  By  Valerian's  captivity,  the  supreme  power 
clevolved  upon  Gallienus,  his  son  and  colleague.  This  dis^ 
solute  prince,  too  indolent  to  act,  end  too  unskilful  to 
govern,  gave  his  whole  time  to  amusements,  which  he  would 
not  suffer  to  be  interrupted  by  any  concerns  of  state.  The 
empire  thereby  became  a  prey  to  internal  factions,  while 
foreign  enemies  ravaged  its  frontiers  with  impunity.  Hev 
however,  restored  peace  to  the  Church,  by  an  imperial 
edict,  commanding  no  more  Christian  blood  to  be  spilt, 
which,  for  the  last  three  years,  had  flowed  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  Church,  notwithstanding  had  rather  gained 
than  lost  by  the  trials  she  underwent ;  her  virtues  shone  forth 
with  brighter  lustre,  like  gold  from  the  furnace :  by  the  con- 
stancy of  her  martyrs,  and  the  accession  of  new  convert^ 
she  wonderfully  increased  and  multiplied.  The  good  offices, 
every  where  exhibited  by  Christians  to  their  afflicted  neigh- 
bors and  Pagan  persecutors,  wrought  a  surprising  change 
in  the  minds  of  aH  considerate  and  sober  men.  The 
dreadful  pestilence,  which  had  broken  out  some  years  before, 
continued  still  to  rage  in  many  cities  of  the  empire;  the 
fear  of  infection  left  thousands  of  the  sick  destitute  of  help^ 
even  from  their  nearest  friends  and  relations,  who,  under 
that  apprehension,  shunned  and  neglected  them.  Their 
neglect  was  supplied  by  the  active  charity  of  Christians, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives.  Such  disinterested 
and  heroic  virtues  the  heathens  had  never  seen;  they 
admired  and  respected  what  they  could  not  yet  understand. 
They  concluded  that  inspired  must  be  the  doctrine,  and 
divine  the  institution  of  a  religion  which  could  infuse  such 
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sentinaeats,  and  prescribe  such  deeds  of  virtue  to  its  follow- 
ers. Drawn  by  such  example,  they  desired  to  know  and 
adopt  its  principles.  The  whole  city  of  Neocesarca,  in 
Pontus,  became  Christian  at  once. 

Gallienus,  by  his  indolence  and  lust,  had  rendered  himself 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  subjects.    The  dagger 
put  an  end  to  his  inglorious  reign :  the  army  and  senate 
proclaimed  Claudius  emperor,  a  man  well  skilled  in  politics 
and  war.    He  reigned  not  quite  three  years ;  Aurelian  suc- 
ceeded, who,  from  an  obscure  private  in  the  army,  rose  by 
his  military  talents  to  the  imperial  throne.    The  beginning 
of  his  reign  seemed  to  portend  rather  favor  than  oppres- 
bHon  to  the  Church.     A  provincial  council  of  bishops,  con- 
vened together  at  Antioch,  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
deposition  and  excommunication  upon  Paul  of  Samosata^ 
the  heretical  bishop  of  that  See,  for  denying  the  divinity  of 
Christ.     The  censure  wrought  no  change  either  in  the  sen- 
timents or  irregular  conduct  of  Paul :  he  put  himself  under 
llie  protection  of  ZenoWa,  and  thereby  set  the  bisliops  and 
their    censures   at    defiance.      Queen    Zenobia,    no    less 
renowned  for  her  literary  than  for  her  military  talents,  was 
at  that  time  mistress  of  the  east^  .and  kept  her  court  at  Pal- 
>ny  ra,  a  magnificent  .city  in  Syria,  bordering  on  the  desert 
of  Arabia.    She  had  been  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  had  fippjied  to  Paul  of  Samosata  for  instruction  in  the 
Christian  religion.     Aurelian  declared  war  against  her,  laid 
siege  to  her  capital,  which  be  took,  and  carried  her  away 
to    grace  his  txdumphal  entry  into  Rome.    The  oriental 
bishops,  being  tlnm  no  longer  under  her  control,  sent  an 
address  to  Ainrelian,  praying  that  the  canonical  sentence, 
{>assed   some  years  before  against  Paul,  the  -arch-heretic, 
jiiight  be  |)iU  in  execution^  to  which  be  readily  consented. 
VOL.  L  11. 
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But  a  different  character  soon  showed,  that  the  virtues  of 
justice  and  humanity  formed  not  the  character  of  Aurelian, 
He  was  by  nature  both  avaricious  and  cruel ;  nor  was  he 
possessed  of  any  one  principle  that  could  correct  the 
defects  which  a  soldier's  education  had  strengthened  in 
him.  To  please  the  senate  and  Roman  people,  he  published 
a  sanguinary  edict  against  the  Christians,  but  lived  not  long 
enough  to  see  it  put  in  execution.  The  hand  of  an  assassin 
deprived  him  of  life,  as  he  was  upon  his  march  with  a  pow- 
erful army  to  revenge  the  insult  which  Sapores  had  thrown 
upon  the  Romans  in  his  treatment  of  Valerian.  The  unex- 
pected death  of  Aurelian  prevented  the  effusion  of  much 
Christian  blood.  Yet  in  several  places  a  savage  eagerness, 
both  in  the  magistrates  and  people,  to  second  the  late  empe- 
ror's inclinations,  which  coincided  with  their  own,  made 
many  martyrs,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  pope  Felix, 
Telix  had  succeeded  St  Denis,  the  successor  of  Sixtus  U., 
and  he  himself  was  succeeded  by  St  Eutychianus, 

After  Aurelian's  death,  the  imperial  sceptre,  within  the 
space  of  ten  years,  passed  through  the  hands  of  Tacitus, 
Probus,  Carus,  and  Carinus,  when  the  imperious  voice  of 
the  army  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Dioclesian,  who  held  it 
twenty  years.  In  Dioclesian,  the  Church  experienced  a 
more  sanguinary  tyrant  than  in  any  of  his  predecessors. 
His  intention  and  endeavor  were  nothing  less  than  to  extir- 
pate, if  possible,  the  whole  Christian  race,  and  to  obliterate 
the  very  name.  The  attempt,  instead  of  lessening,  served 
to  confirm  and  manifest  the  truths  of  that  religion,  which  it 
meant  to  destroy.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  so  many 
martyrs,  in  so  many  different  countries,  professing  the  same 
doctrines,  and  generously  dying  in  their  defence,  exhibits  so 
strong  and  so  palpable  a  proof  of  their  bring  true,   that 
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every  efTort  to  cast  discredit  on  them  must  be  deemed  no 
Jess  Ta,sh  than  impious. 

The  doctrines,  for  which  those  champions  of  Christianity 
%o  nobly  shed  their  blood,  are  no  other  than  what  the  Cath- 
olic Church  continues  to  believe  and  teach  at  this  day.    The 
adorable  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  real  presence  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  in  the  holy  Eucharist,  confession  and  for- 
giveness of  sins  by  tlie  priest's  absolution  in  the  sacrament 
of  peoance,  prayers,  in  fine,  and  oblations  for  the  faithful 
depai-ted,  then  wjere,  as  they  still  are,  the  professed  doctrines 
of  Christ's  Church.    This  is  a  fact  so  clearly  evinced  by 
the  practice,  and  so  fully  attested  by  the  writers  of  tliat 
age,  by  a  Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  an  Irenaeus,  by  a  Ter- 
tullian,  by  an  Origen,  by  a  St  Cyprian,  that  the  centuria- 
tors  of  Magdeburg  admit  it  beyond  a  doubt.    What  sensa- 
tions those  facts  may  raise  in  the  mind  of  a  thinking  Chris- 
tian, who  discards  from  his  creed  those  primitive  doctrines, 
since  called  by  Reformers,  in  these  latter  days,  the  errors  of 
Popery,  I  will  not  venture  to  say.    But  to  a  Catholic  reader, 
solid  must  be  ti^  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  religion,  and 
the  reUgion  of  the  primitive  Christians,  is  perfectly  one  and 
the  same,  in  every  article  of  divine  faith. 
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CENTURY  IV. 


SECTION  1. 

Tenth  Persecution  under  Dioclesian. 

(A.  D.  302.)    By  a  singular  caprice  of  fortune,  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed,    Dioclesian  crept  from    an 
obscure  corner  of  Dalmatia  to  the  supreme  power  of  Rome; 
6old  and  enterprising  by  nature,  he  became  by  habit  an 
experienced  officer,  and  a  good  politician.     At  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  in  284,  the  empire  was  miserably  dis- 
tracted by  various  factions.    To  stifle  these  factions  and  to 
secure  his  own  interest  in  the  West,  he  shared  his  power 
with  Maximinian,  a  rough  and  daring  warrior,  whom  he 
declared  his  colleague.    These  two  having  ruled  the  empire 
with  equal  authority  for  about  nine  years,  judged  it  expedi- 
ent for  tlic  public  good  to  associate  to  themselves  two  other 
colleagues,  of  an  inferior  rank,  with  the  title  of  Caesars. 
They  agreed,  that  each  of  them  should  choose  his  man, 
Dioclesian  chose  Galerius,  an  obscure  native  of  Dacia,  one 
of  the  most  violent  and  mo§t  profligate  of  men.    Maximin- 
ian chose  Constantius  Chlorus,  a  prince  by  descent,  of 
whom  no  vice,  but  many  good  qualities  are  recorded.    He 
was  nephew  to  Claudius  IL,  and  lineally  descended  from 
Vespasian.    Aurelian  had  employed  him  in  Great  Britain, 
where  he  married  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Coel,  a  leading 
man  of  that  country,  and  by  her  had  a  son,  the  renowned 
Constantuie,  born  at  Colchester,  as  Baronius  and  all  our 
English  writers  unanimously  agree.    At  his  association  in 
the  empire  there  was  an  article  agreed  on  between  him  and 
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his  colleagues,  that  he  should  divorce  Helen,  and  marry 
Theodora,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Maximinian. 

These  four  sovereigns,  having  the  whole  power  in  their 
own  hands,  parcelled  out  the  empire  into  four  great  divis- 
ions, assigning  to  each  one  his  own  territory,  where  he 
might  exercise  a  supreme  independent  authority,  without 
jealousy  and  without  confusion  of  interests.  The  chief 
motive  for  estabhshing  this  pohtical  system  was  to  secure 
the  internal  peace  of  the  empire,  and  to  have  a  standing 
force  always  ready  to  act  with  authority  against  the  inva- 
sions of  a  foreign  enemy. 

The  Church  had  enjoyed  a  general  tranquility  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  during  which  time  the  number  of  converts 
became  so  great  that  the  churches  were  too  small  to  con- 
tain them.  Christians  were  then  allowed  to  practise  their 
religion  without  restraint;  they  were  deemed  good  sub- 
jects ;  many  of  them  were  advanced  to  posts  of  emolument 
and  trust.  The  consequence  of  this  indulgence  was  a 
decay  of  piety.  The  faithful  then  began  to  have  temporal 
pursuits  in  view,  they  grew  remiss  in  their  devotions  to 
God,  and  unfaithful  in  the  duties  of  religion.  God  was 
displeased ;  his  justice  permitted  a  new  persecution  to  rise 
at  once  to  chastise  the  infidelities  and  to  rouse  the  faith  of 
his  people.  On  the  part  of  the  ruling  powers  the  rage  of 
persecution  sprung  from  a  thirst  of  plunder,  from  supersti- 
tion, and  a  ferocity  of  temper,  that  delighted  in  human 
blood. 

During  the  winter  of  302,  tfiat  Dioclesian  passed  at  Nico- 
media,  Galerius  used  all  his  influence  to  persuade  him  into 
some  violent  measures  against  the  Christians.  Dioclesian 
fejected  his  advice  upon  political  motives,  till  the  sooth- 
sayers overruled  his  politics  by  the  force  of  superstition, 
declaring  that  the  empire  could  never  flourish,  as  long  as 
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the  impious,  meaning  the  Christians,  were  suffered  to  exist. 
The  deluded  emperor  weakly  yielded,  and  published  an 
^  edict  for  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Christian  religion. 
His  authority  did  not  absolutely  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  division  in  the  empire.    But  deeds  of  cruelty  and 
bloodshed  suited  the  genius  of  Maximinian  and  Gakrius, 
and,  they  readily  adopted  the  exterminating  system.    The 
devastation  committed  by  them  in  their  respective  govern- 
ments was  most  deplorable.    The   storm  first  began  at 
Nicomedia,  and  from  thence  spreading  far  and  wide,  says 
Lactantius,  deluged  the  earth  with  blood  from  the  east  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  west    Less  horrible,  indeed, 
were  its  effects  in  Gaul  and  Great  Britain,  which  had  fallen 
to  the  share  of  the  humane  Constantius.     But  Constantius, 
with   all  his  humanity,   supported  by  supreme  authority, 
could  not  restrain  the  more  superstitious  magistrates,  whose 
inclination  led  them  to  execute  the  edict  of  Dioclesian. 
Hence,  in  Great  Britain,  we  find  a  St  Alban,  and  St. 
Augulus,  bishop  of  London,  dying  for  their  faith ;  in  Gad 
a  St.  Quintin,  a  Victor,  a  Mauritius,  with  the  whole  Theban 
legion,  barbarously  sacrificed  to  gratify  an  inferior  oflScer 
of  state. 

The  persecution  raged  with  greatest  violence  in  the  east. 
There  the  passions  of  savage  infidels  were  not  only  let 
loo3«i  but  encouraged  by  authority  to  plunder,  to  oppress^ 
to  torture  and  destroy  their  harmless  neighbors.  By  sol- 
diers, and  the  executioners  of  public  justice.  Christians 
were  driven  in  crowds  to  be  slaughtered ;  men,  women,  and 
children  were  promiscuously  massacred  or  burnt  by  hun^ 
drcds.  Their  property,  their  houses,  their  persons  were 
exiK>sed  to  every  outrage,  that  a  pagan  populace  w;«b 
inclined  to  commit  In  Phrygia,  a  whole  town  with  its 
inhabitants  was  consumed  by  fire,  without  so  much  as  a 
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single  Christian  being  suffered  to  escape.  In  Mesopotamia, 
in  Syria,  in  Pontus,  in  Egypt,  various  and  exquisite  were 
the  torments  which  the  martyrs  underwent.  Some  were 
stript  naked,  stuck  by  one  leg  upon  a  fork,  and  there  left  to 
expire  by  degrees,  or  to  be  pecked  to  death  by  birds  of 
prey:  some  had  their  flesh  scraped  from  the  bone  with 
broken  pots,  and  boiling  lead  poured  into  their  gapmg 
wounds :  others  were  slashed  with  knives  from  head  to  foot, 
rubbed  over  with  pepper  and  salt,  laid  upon  gridirons,  and 
consumed  by  a  slow  fire. 

The  malicious  ingenuity  of  man  seemed  to  delight  in 
inventing  new  tortures,  the  very  sight  of  which  was  enough 
to  shock  the  most  hardy  barbarian.  But  Ahnighty  God, 
who  never  abandons  those  who  humbly  put  their  trust  in 
him,  visibly  supported  his  servants  in  those  terrible  conflicts, 
and  proportioned  his  graces  to  the  severity  of  their  trials. 
The  tyrant's  rage  was  not  yet  satiated,  and  that  famine 
might  destroy  whom  the  instruments  of  torture  could  not 
reach,  it  was  severely  forbidden  to  sell  or  furnish  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  any  one,  who  should  not  perform  some  idol- 
atrous act,  before  he  received  what  he  wanted.  The 
churches  and  places  of  divine  worship  were  every  where 
pulled  down,  the  sacred  volumes  burnt,  and  every  mark  of 
Christianity  effaced.  Then  it  was,  that  numberless  Chris- 
tians fled  the  light  of  day,  and  buried  themselves  alive  in 
hollow  caverns,  called  the  Catacombs.  Then  it  also  was, 
that  thousands  retired  into  inhospitable  deserts,  deeming  'it 
more  safe  to  dwell  with  wild  beasts,  than  witl^  savage  men. 
With  no  other  subsistence  than  what  a  barren  wilderness 
might  afford,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  religious  exer- 
cises of  a  contemplative  life,  since  they  could  no  longer 
move  in  the  sphere  of  civil  society,  without  the  risk  of  being 
dragged  to  prison  or  the  rack,  any  hour  of  the  day. 
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SECTION  II. 

Abdication  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximinian. 

(A.  D.  305.)  DiocLEsiAW  had  carried  on  the  persecution 
for  three  years  with  unremitting  cruelty  against  the  Chris- 
tians, but  began  now  to  despair  of  being  ever  able  to  effect 
their  destruction.  Religion  rose  with  fresh  vigor  over  all 
his  wicked  efforts  to  depress  iL  Disappointment  and  vexa- 
tion, to  see  his  projects  thus  foiled,  worked  so  strongly  upon 
his  mind,  already  weakened  by  infirmity  and  age,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  taken  thereupon  the  desperate  resolution  of  abdi- 
cating the  crown.  However  that  may  be,  he  soon  after  found 
himself  compelled  to  do  it,  whether  he  would  or  not. 
Galerius  was  returned  from  the  Persian  war,  crowned  with 
laurels,  and  followed  by  a  victorious  army,  ready  to  execute 
whatever  he  should  command.  He  claimed  nothing  less 
than  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  as 
due  to  his  services.  Maximinian  had  been  already  bullied 
into  a  consent  to  the  victor's  insolent  demands.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  304,  Galerius  repaired  to  Nicomedia. 
There,  partly  by  argument,  and  partly  by  threats,  he  com- 
pelled the  vn'etched  Dioclesian,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to 
come  into  all  his  measures.  On  the  first  day  of  May,  305, 
the  degraded  Dioclesian  was  conducted  from  the  city  of 
Nicomedia  to  a  neighboring  eminence,  where,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  state  oflicers,  his  guards,  and  a  vast  multitude 
of  spectators,  he  publicly  divested  himself  of  his  imperial 
robes,  of  his  crown  and  sceptre,  and  returned  to  a  private 
station.  Maximinian  reluctantly  submitted  at  Milan  to  the 
same  painful  ceremony  about  the  same  time. 

Galerius  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition. 
Being  vested  with  the  purple,  he  likewise  vrished  to  be  solely- 
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vested  with  the  power  which  that  elevated  station  gave,  and 
therefore  exerted  all  his  influence  to  have  such  coileagues 
associated  with  him,  as  would  lay  him  under  no  control* 
The  common  train  of  polities  seemed  to  require  that  Conf- 
stantius  Chlorus,  who^  during  these  transactions^  was  quietly- 
enjoying  himself  in  Great  Britain,  should  succeed  Maximin- 
ian.  But  Galerius  strongly  objected,  and  proposed  his 
friend  Licinius,  whose  dispositions  he  knew  to  be  quite 
suitable  with  his  own,  seeing,  however,  on  one  hand,  that 
some  confusion  was  likely  to  ensue,  should  he  persist  in  his 
opposition,  and  considering  on  the  other,  that  Constantius, 
in  a  declining  state  of  health,  could  not  long  survive,  silently 
consented  to  his  promotion.  The  next  important  step  was 
to  create  two  new  Caesars,  to  which  Maxentius,  the  son  of 
Maxinninian,  and  Constantine,  the  son  of  Constantius,  had 
the  fairest  pretensions.  Galerius  refjected  them  both,  the 
first  for  his  pride,  the  latter  for  his  good  qualities ;  his  firn* 
resolution  was  to  admit  no  associate  whom  he  could  not 
govern,  or  who  was  not  so  viciously  inclined  as  himself. 
He  nominated  Severus,  a  drunken  dancer,  for  one,  and 
Maximin,  his  own  nephew,  a  mere  barbarian  in  disposition 
and  manners,  for  the  other  Caesar.  To  this  dignified 
savage  he  committed  the  government  of  the  east  where  he 
carried  on  a  most  bloody  persecution  against  the  Christians. 
Galerius,  having  in  this  manner  made  himself  absolute 
master  of  the  empire,  took  every  measure  that  human  policy 
suggested  to  remain  so.  For  he  was  still  under  some  appre- 
hension, lest  Constantius  might  be  a  troublesome  colleague, 
and  a  check  to  his  projects.  He  moreover  saw  by  what 
passed  at  Dioclesian's  abdication,  that  Constantine,  the  son 
of  Constantius,  was  the  people's  favorite,  and  that  much 
dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed  at  his  not  being  created 
one  of  the  Caesars,    He  therefore  resolved  to  make  the  young 
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prince  an  honorable  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  and  to  keep 
him  as  a  hostage  for  his  father's  conduct 

Constantius,  in  the  interim,  declined  apace,  and  earnestly 
wishing  to  see  his  son  before  he  died,  frequently  pressed 
Galerius  by  letter  to  let  the  prince  pass  over  to  Great 
Britain,  that  they  might  take  their  last  farewell  of  each 
other.  The  suspicious  emperor  always  alledged  som« 
excuse  not  to  let  him  go,  till  one  evening,  being  in  conver-' 
sation  with  the  prince  upon  that  subject,  he  was  warmly 
solicited  by  him  for  his  consent,  and  the  reasonableness  of  a 
dying  father's  request  was  so  strongly  urged,  that  he  at  last 
consented*  Constantine  gave  immediate  orders  for  his 
journey,  and  as  soon  as  the  old  emperor  was  safe  in  bed, 
set  off  with  the  utmost  speed,  wisely  judging  that  the  leave 
he  had  obtained  in  the  evening,  might  be  recalled  next 
morning.  He  travelled  day  and  night  not  to  be  overtaken, 
and  made  no  stop  till  he  got  to  York,  tvhere  he  found  his 
father  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  weakness.  With  the 
tenderest  emotions  of  mutual  affection  they  embraced  each 
other.  Constantius  lost  no  time  in  settling  up  his  private 
concerns,  recommended  his  son  to  the  loyalty  of  his  troops, 
appointed  him  his  successor  in  the  empire,  and  died  soon 
aftef ,  on  the  twenty-jfifth  of  July,  306.  Eusebius  tells  us 
that  he  professed  his  belief  in  one  only  God ;  but  the  grac^ 
of  baptism,  we  fear,  he  never  received. 
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SECTION  III. 

Triumph  of  Constantine, 

(A.  D.  312.)  CoifSTA5TiirE,  by  birth  a  Briton,  the  legiti- 
mate son  of  Constantius  and  St  Helen,  had  completed  the 
thirty^third  year  of  his  age ;  a  prince  of  superior  talents, 
graceful  in  his  person,  irreproachable  in  his  manners,  brave, 
active,  indefatigable  in  his  pursuits,  capable,  in  fine,  of  plan- 
ning and  executing  the  most  arduous  enterprises.  Being 
taken  at  an  early  age  by  Dioclesian  from  his  father's  tuition, 
he  spent  the  youthful  part  of  his  life  in  a  heathen  court 
without  imbibing  its  vices.  Destined  by  Providence  to  be 
the  protector  of  God's  chosen  people,  he  was  educated  like 
another  Moses,  vsrithin  the  palace  of  a  tjrant,  who  with  a 
ferocity  more  bloody  than  that  of  Pharaoh,  thought  to 
externiinate  the  belief  and  worship  of  one  God. 

Constantine  had  many  difficulties  to  surmount,  many 
battles  to  fight,  aiid  powerful  competitors  to  subdue,  before 
he  could  enter  into  peaceable  possession  of  the  imperial 
crowu.  Galerius  considered  him"  as  an  enemy  to  all  his 
projects.  He  knew  the  injury  he  had  done  him  by  snatching 
from  his  hand  the  purple  to  bestow  it  upon  Maximin,  and 
therefore  dreaded  his  resentment  He  would  have  been 
glad  to  exclude  him  from  all  share  in  the  government,  but 
seeing  the  favor  he  was  in,  both  with  the  people  and  army, 
lie  durst  not  do  it  He  consented  to  let  him  take  the  title  of 
CaBsar  with  the  authority  annexed,  but  would  not  admit 
him  as  a  colleague  upon  the  same  level  with  himself.  Old 
Maximinian  was  still  alive,  watching  an  opportunity  to 
resume  the  purple  which  he  h^  quitted  with  reluctance.  His 
son  Maxentius  declared  himself  a  competitor  for  the  crown  of 
Severus.    Licinius  had  the  promise  and  support  of  Galerius 
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to  make  him  his  associate  in  the  imperial  throne.  In  each  of 
these  Constantine  had  a  determined  enemy  to  contend  with. 
Fortunately  for  him  they  were  divided  among  themselves, 
and  their  divisions  opened  for  him  the  way  to  conquest, 
whilst  they  plunged  the  empire  into  a  civil  war. 

Constantine,  having  performed  the  sad  duties  to  his  father 
Constantius  at  York,  passed  over  into  Gaul,  where  a  gallant 
army  was  awaiting  his  commands.    His  amiable  character 
had  gained  him  the  hearts  of  all  to  whom  the  despotic  rod 
of  tyranny  was  become  insupportable.    The  people  and  the 
army  proclaimed  him  emperor  with  one  accord,  and  heartily 
devoted  themselves  to  his  service.    Maxentius,  the  professed 
rival  of  Scverus,  took  upon  himself  the  title  of  Augustus, 
and  was  joined  by  his  father  Maximinian,  who,  on  that 
occasion  eagerly  grasped  the  sceptre  again,  which  die  vio- 
lence of  Galerius  had  vn-ested  from  his  hand.    By  the  united 
forces   of  these  two    emperors,   Severus    was    attacked, 
defeated,  and  deprived  both  of  his  crown  and  Kfe.    Galerius 
upon  this  came  forward  m  favor  of  Licinius,  whom  he 
declared  his  imperial  colleague,  and  in  person  led  his  army 
into  Italy,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  cut  off  Maximinian. 
But  his  troops  were  not  steady,  nor  to  be  relied  on.     He 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  consult  his  own  safety,  and  to 
march  back  to  Nicomedia  as  quick  as  he  could. 

Maximinian  then  joined  Constantine,  and  offered  to 
acknowledge  him  for  his  colleague,  and  proclaim  him  emperor, 
on  condition  that  he  married  his  daughter  Fausta.  Constan- 
tine was  already  married  to  Minervina,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son,  named  Crispus,  but  whom,  on  political  motives,  he 
then  consented  to  divorce.  The  imperial  law  warranted 
such  divorces,  and  Constantine  at  that  time  was  no  Christian. 
However  advantageous  to  his  interest  the  connection  might 
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,  then  be,  it  turned  outmost  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  in 
the  end.    Pausta  proved  a  fire-brand  in  his  family. 

Ambition  is  ever  restless ;  it  looks  constantly  forward  to 
what  it  has  not,  and  is  never  satisfied  with  what  it  has. 
Maximinian  grew  jealous  of  his  son  Maxentius,  and  sought 
to  depose  him :  not  succeeding  in  his  plan,  and  finding  his 
own  life  to  be  in  danger,  he  fled  for  refuge  into  Gaul. 
There  lie  began  to  raise  sedition  against  Constantine,  his 
son-in-law.  Constantine  immediately  marched  against  him, 
and  took  him  prisoner,  spared  his  life,  and  set  him  free. 
But  finding  him  soon  after  active  in  fomenting  new  commo- 
tions, and  even  guilty  of  an  attempt  upon  his  life»  he  caused 
him  to  be  strangled  in  the  year  308.  Galerius,  struck  like 
Antiochus  by  the  avenging  hand  of  divine  justice  in  punish- 
ment of  his  cruelties  against  the  Christians,  followed  him 
not  long  after.  Pain  extorted  from  the  humbled  persecutor 
a  confession  of  iiis  guilt ;  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
an  offended  God,  and  to  appease  his  anger,  published  an 
edict  at  Sardis  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Then  were  the 
prisons  opened,  the  illustrioua  confessors  set  free,  and  peace 
restored  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  Church.  But 
Galerius  still  continued  to  languish  in  exquisite  torment  for 
a  whole  year,  when  consumed  by  worms  and  putrefaction, 
he  died  a  wretched  death  in  311. 

Upon  the  death  of  Galerius,  Maximin,  the  savage  tyrant 
of  Egypt,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and  in  opposition  to 
Licinius,  whose  promotion  he  had  ever  beheld  with  a  jealous 
eye,  claimed  a  sovereign  power  over  all  Asia :  and  that  he 
might  be  the  better  able  to  make  good  his  clahn,  he  entered 
into  a  strict  alliance  with  Maxentius,  the  sovereign  of  Italy 
and  Rome.  This  Asiatic  alliance  swelled  the  presumption 
of  Maxentiuspwho  now  fancied  himself  sufficiently  strong 
to  subdue  the  west  to  bis  obedience.    WitJi  tliis  view  he 
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declared  war  against  Constantine,  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  revenging  his  father's  death.  Constantine,  like  au 
able  general,  judged  it  better  to  prevent  than  to  wait  his 
enemy's  attack :  he  hastened  the  march  of  his  army  from 
Gaul,  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  Italy,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  the  bridge  Milvius,  now  called  Ponte  Mole,  within 
two  miles  of  Rome.  There  he  pitched  his  camp,  and  thwe, 
although  inferior  to  his  antagonist  in  the  number  of  his 
troops,  he  resolved  to  come  to  a  decisive  action  at  once. 
What  confirmed  him  in  this  resolution  was  a  wonderful 
phenonienon,  of  which  his  whole  army,  as  well  as  himself, 
had  been  occular  witnesses  upon  the  march.  The  fact  is 
circumstantially  related*  by  Eusebius,  as  he  heard  it  from 
Constantine  himself.  Having  passed  the  Alps,  and  reached 
the  plains  of  Italy,  behold,  as  he  was  marching  on  a  Httle 
after  mid-day,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  a  luminous  Cross 
appeared  upon  the  sky  above  the  sun,  and  upon  the  Cross  a 
legend  expressing  victory,  was  distinctly  seen  by  all,  written 
in  Greek  characters.  In  this  be  thou  conqtceror.  To  com- 
memorate the  fact,  as  well  as  to  show  his  gratitude  for  so 
signal  a  mark  of  divine  goodness  towards  him,  Constantine 
ordered  an  exact  representation  of  the  Cross  as  it  appeared 
in  the  sky,  to  be  made  and  blazoned  in  the  imperial  banner. 
This  was  the  famous  Labarum,  which  fifty  chosen  meo 
were  appointed  to  carry  by  turns  before  the  emperor  when- 
ever he  Went  to  battle. 

Constantine  was  encamped,  as  we  have  said,  near  the 
bridge  Milvhis,  upon  the  Tiber:  Maxentius,  with  the  united 
forces  of  three  armies,  composed  of  veteran  soldiers,  and 
esteemed  the  best  in  the  whole  empire,  advanced  with  full 
confidence  of  victory  to  attack  him.  Both  armies  met  in 
the  Quintian  fields  to  decide,  by  the  force  of  arms,  who 
•Vita.  Com. 
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should  be  master  of  Rome  and  of  the  empire.  The  battle 
was  Jong  and  obstmate.  Maxentius  at  last  gave  way,  and 
in  the  general  rout,  pressing  forward  to  save  himself  over  a 
temporary  bridge. at  some  distance,  fell  into  the  Tiber  and 
was  drowned.  This  memorable  victory,  gained  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  October,  312,  put  Constantino  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  west;  Rome  joyfully  opened  her  gates  to  him 
on  the  same  day,  and  the  senate,  four  years  after,  erected 
in  his  honor  a  triumphal  arch,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
the  head  o{  the  Appian  way. 


SECTION  IV. 

Triumph  of  Religion. 

(A.  D,  313.)  CoNSTAjrTWTE,  after  a  short  stay  in  Rome, 
repaired  to  Milan.  There  he  met  Licinius,  with  whom  he 
had  xAside  an  alliance  against  Maximin,  and  to  whom  he 
gave  his  sister  Constantia  in  marriage.  Naturally  humane, 
and  an  enemy  to  persecution,  he  proposed  to  Licinius  that 
no  molestation  or  violence  in  future  should  be  offered  to 
any  iloman  subject  on  account  of  religion,  and  that  they 
should  both  join  in  an  imperial  edict  for  that  purpose. 
Licinius  had  too  much  at  stake  not  to  consent  to  the  proposal ; 
interest,  not  inclination,  determined  him  to  comply,  as  his 
subsequent  conduct  manifestly  showed.  The  edict  was  then 
published,  by  which  all  penal  restraints  respecting  religion 
were  removed,  and  full  liberty  allowed  for  every  one  to 
profess  and  exercise  that  form  of  religious  worship  he  should 
think  proper  to  adopt.  This  indulgence  gave  offence  to 
Maximin,  the  tyrant  of  the  East.    Implacable  in^his  hatred 
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against  the  Christian  name»  and  jealous  of  Licinius'  growing 
power,  declared  war,  and  with  a  powerful  army  invaded 
Thrace.  Licinius,  with  a  strong  force,  attacked  and  routed 
him.  The  vanquished  tyrant  fled  for  safety  into  Asia, 
where,  being  vigorously  pursued  and  in  danger  of  falling 
•  into  his  enemy's  hands,  he  chose  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
existence  by  poison.  He  survived  the  dose  for  four  days, 
during  which  time  he  suffered  exquisite  tortures,  acknow- 
ledged the  scourge  of  divine  vengeance,  and  expired  in 
despair.  Thus,  by  the  disposition  of  an  aH-ruling  Provi- 
dence, the  tyrants  of  the  earth  were  cut  ofl'  one  after 
another,  and  the  whole  empire  placed  under  the  benificent 
sway  of  Constantine  the  Great  It  does  not  appear  that  Con- 
stantine  had  at  that  time  declared  himself  a  candidate  for 
tlie  Christian  religion,  though  he  undoubtedly  was  its  avowed 
friend  and  protector. 

Christianity  had  hitherto  experienced  every  opposition 
tlmt  Jews,  Philosophers,  and  Gentiles  had  been  able  to  raise 
for  near  tliree  hundred  years  against  it.  The  Jews  were 
llieir  first  aggressors;  they  thought  to. stifle  it  in  its  infancy. 
Their  obstinate  attachment  to  carnal  forms  and  ceremonies, 
wliich  were  either  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  or  were 
nierely  figurative  of  a  better  hope,  blinded  their  under- 
standing, and  strangely  warped  their  reason  against  the 
spiritual  doctrines  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  The  sub- 
version of  Jerusalem  and  the  utter  ruin  of  their  country 
\vas  at  once  the  punishment  of  their  incredulity,  and  a 
lasting  mark  of  their  impotent  attempts  against  the  designs 
oi'  God.  Proud  pliilosophy  then  observed*  its  progress 
through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  resolved  to  check  it. 
Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Peripatetics,  with  Celsus  and 
Porphyry  at  their  head,  mustered  up  all  the  force  that 
sophistry  and  delusive  eloquence  could  supply  to  bear  down 
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a  religion,  which  denounced  extirpation  to  tlie  old  pagan 
ivorship,  and  banishment  to  the  gods  themselves,  from  the 
whole  Roman  empire.  The  Gentiles  grew  enraged  to  see 
their  idols  insulted,  their  temples  abandoned,  and  their 
altars  overturned.  Tyrants  drew  the  sword  of  persecution, 
and  set  to  work  their  engines  of  death  and  torture,  to 
intimidate,  to  torment  and  destroy.  Thousands  of  martyrs 
bled,  and  thousands  rose  up  in  their  stead  to  attest  and  seal 
with  then' blood  the  same  revealed  truths.  Nero,  Domitian, 
Sererus,  Decius,  Valerian,  Dioclesian,  and  his  sanguinarj- 
colleagues,  armed  the  empire  in  order  to  exterminate  the 
followers  of  Christ  the  crucified;  they  raved  in  vain,  they 
ignobly  perished  in  their  own  conceits,  their  memory  is 
held  in  execration,  while  the  honored  victims  of  their 
tyranny  shall  triumph  in  the  heavenly  mansions  for 
evermore. 

Ronrte  had  for  ages  been  the  receptacle  of  every  heatli- 
enish  superstition,  which  her  generals  had  gleaned  from  the 
conquered  provinces  y  under  the  protection  of  Constantine, 
she  now  became  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  one,  true,  holy, 
CathoUc  and  apostolical  religion.  That  enlightened  empe- 
for,  though  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  idolatry,  left  his 
subjects  free  in  their  choice  of  religion ;  he  employed  no 
other  than  mild  methods  to  g«dn  the  hearts  of  the  Pagann. 
Paganism  had  long  maintained  its  sway  by  holding  out  to 
sensual  man  every  tempting  charm  to  excite  and  gratify  his 
passions,  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  those  fancied  deities 
who  were  the  idols  of  his  adoration.  To  break  the  force  of 
prejudice,  which  time  and  custom  had  established,  Constan- 
tine  wisely  judged  that  compulsive  measures  would  not  do: 
he  believed  that  to  overthrow  the  system  of  error,  nothing 
more  was  requisite  than  to  grant  protection  to  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  let  tlie  wisdom  of  her  doctrine  and  the  puritv  of 
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her  moral  precepts  appear  in  open  view.  He  began  hy 
remedying  the  evils,  which  his  predecessors  had  occasioned 
by  their  edicts:  he  recalled  tlie  exiles,  and  restored  to  the 
Christians  their  places  of  religious  worship,  which  he  deco- 
rated with  rich  ornaments  and  sacred  vessels  for  the  use  of 
the  altar.  He  treated  the  ministers  of  religion  with  respect, 
and  granted  them  many  privileges.  The  bishops  cf  Rome, 
hitherto  persecuted  in  a  particular  manner,  attracted  his 
special  notice.  To  them  he  gave  the  palace  of  Lateran  for 
their  residence;  an  adjoining  palace  he  also  gave  to  be 
converted  into  a  church  for  divine  service,  called  the  Con- 
stantinian  basilic;  it  is  now  the  church  of  Saint  Jphn  of 
Lateran.  This  was  the  first  patrimony  of  the  Popes.  A 
change  in  favor  of  religion,  so  unexpected  and  so  sudden, 
inspired  the  Christians  with  the  purest  joy  for  the  present 
time,  and  with  the  most  flattering  hope  respecting  the  timte 
to  come.  With  equal  gratitude  and  surprise  they  consid- 
ered it  as  the  work  of  the  most  High.  From  the  death  of 
Pope  Eutychianos  in  283  to  the  creation  of  St  Silvester  in 
314  the  following  popes  in  succes3ion  sat  in  St.  Peter's 
Chair:  St  Caius,  St  Marcellinus,  St  Marcellus,  St  Euse^ 
bius  and  St  Melchiades.  The  pretended  fall  of  St  Mar- 
cellinus into  idolatry,  and  his  appearance  upon  it  in  the 
council  of  Sinuessa,  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  Donatists. 
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SfiECnON  V. 

Holy  Fathers  of  the  Desert 

(A.  D.  316.)    P£RSfx;uTioir,  as  we  have  mentioned  abore, 
drove  many  Christians  from  hianan  society  into  the  shel- 
tering desert  ot  Eg3T)t    There,  in  silent  solitude,  remote 
from  noise  and  alarms,  they  cultivated  the  quiet  virtues  of 
the  gospel.    Their  intention  v^as  first  to  seek  an  asylum 
ftom  their  persecuting  enemies;   the  interior  consolation 
they  experienced  in  the  habits  of  a  contemplative  life  then 
induced  them  to  remain  in  the  unmolested  retreat  they  had 
chosen.    The  first  who  embraced  this  kind  of  life,  and  made 
it  perpetual)  was  Paul,  a  native  of  Egypt,  commonly  called 
the  first  hermit;  he  entered  upon  it  when  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  during  the  violent  persecution  of  Decius.    A 
cavern  in  the  rock  was  his  dwelling;  a  neighboring  foun- 
tain alla}red  his  tiurst;  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  a  palm  tree, 
that  grew  near,  supplied  him  with  food  and  raiment    During 
&e  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  fed,  like  Elias,  by  a 
raven,  that  broc^ht  him  bre^d*    Alternate  labor  and  con- 
templation was  his  exercise.    In  this  exercise  he  spent 
ninety  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  113^,  in  342. 

Paul  had  many  imitators  of  his  solitude  and  virtues  scat- 
tered up  and  down  through  the  extensive  wilds  of  Egypt. 
The  most  renowned  amongst  them  is  St.  Antony.  The 
virtues,  the  miracles,  the  temptations,  the  victories  of  this 
holy  man,  over  the  infernal  spirits,  have  rendered  his  name 
famous  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Bom  of  rich  parents,  he 
inherited  an  ample  patrimony.  Entering  one  day  into  the 
church  and  hearing  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  the 
young  man  in  the  gospel,  ♦  **  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell 

*Lukexrjji,  t.  92. 
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all  thou  hasty  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shah  have  a  trea- 
sure in  heaven,"  he  appUed  the  divine  counsel  tb  himselft 
and  literally  followed  its  direction.  Thus,  disengaged  from 
all  worldly  concerns,  the  virtuous  youth  retired  to  the 
desert;  to  serve  God  alone,  and  to  sanctify  his  soul  by  the 
exercise  of  every  perfisct  virtue,  that  lay  within  the  reach 
of  a  solitary  life,  was  the  sublime  object  he  had  in  view, 
and  that  object  he  constantly  kept  before  his  eyes.  The 
means  he  employed  for  the  attainment  of  that  object  were 
manual  labor,  mortification,  and  prayer.  By  manual  labor, 
he  furnished  himself  with  the  few  necessaries  of  life  he 
stood  in  need  of,  and  what  remained,  he  carefully  reserved 
for  the  poor :  by  the  help  of  corporal  mortification  he  sub- 
jected his  mind  and  senses  in  a  most  perfect  manner  to  the 
law  of  God ;  by  prayer,  in  fine,  he  warmed  his  soul  vrith 
the  purest  sentiments  of  devotion,  and  closely  united  him- 
self to  God.  His  sole  repast  of  the  day  consisted  of  bread 
and  a  little  salt,  he  drank  of  the  running  stream,  and  his 
short  repose  at  night  was  upon  a  mat,  or  the  bare  ground. 

After  some  time  spent  in  this  mantier,  he  crossed  over  to 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  peneU*ated  into  the  dreary 
wilds  of  the  Thebaid,  in  upper  Egjq)t,  where  he  hoped  to 
live  quiet,  unmolested,  and  unknown  to  men.  Satan,  envi- 
ous of  his  happiness,  appeared  to  him  in  hideous  shapes,  and 
by  various  temptations  endeavored  to  deter  him  from  his 
Vhrtuous  course.  The  fiend's  malicious  endeavors  only 
served  to  show  how  weak  his  power  is  against  the  true  ser- 
vants of  God.  By  humility,  by  fasting,  and  by  prayer,  the 
Saint  defeated  and  put  him  to  flight  Antony,  thus  trained 
and  exercised  in  the  spiritual  warfare,  was  destmed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  be  not  ooly  the  example,  but  also  the  instruc- 
tor of  others  in  the  divine  service.  The  fame  of  his  sanc- 
tity spread  through  the  wilderness,  which  was  now  become 
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the  resort  of  many  devout  solitaries.  They  flocked  in 
crowds  to  his  retreat,  humbly  requesting  to  put  themselves 
under  his  direction,  that  they  might  thereby  add  to  the  vir- 
tues of  evangelical  poverty  and  chastity,  the  merit  likewise 
of  obedietice.  He  considered  and  granted  their  request. 
Their  numbers  being  great,  he  found  it  necessary  to  biald 
dwellings  for  their  reception.  He  then  formed  them  into  as 
many  conuhunities  as  there  were  houses,  over  which  he 
appointed  an  abbot,  or  local  superior-  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  monastic  order. 

Some  of  these  cenobites  were  ordained  Priests,  that  all 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  sacraments  and  mass  celebra* 
ted  amongst  them.  Every  thing  moved  under  the  direction 
of  St.  Antony,  according  to  the  order  he  established  of 
monastic  discipline.  Their  monasteries  are  described  by 
St  Athanasius,  as  so  many  houses  of  prayer,  where  the 
hours  of  the  day  are  successively  spent  in  singing  the  prai- 
ses of  God,  in  reading  and  meditatii^,  in  watching  and 
fasting.  Animated  with  a  lively  hope  of  never  ending  bliss, 
these  holy  solitaries,  says  he,  hold  the  transitory  goods  of 
earth  in  contempt,  as  beneath  their  notice,  while  their  mces- 
sant  study  b  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  habit  of  virtues 
the  most  pure  and  sublime.  Their  abstemious  and  austere 
mode  of  life  impaired  not  their  health,  nor  the  active  vigor 
of  their  minds :  their  serene  and  cheerful  looks  indicated  a 
peace  of  soul  which  no  enjoyment  of  perishable  goods  can 
give.  St  Antony  reached  the  hundred  and  fifth  year  of  his 
age,  and  died  in  356. 

At  the  same  time  flourished  the  celebrated  abbot  St 
Pacomius.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Thebaid,  born  of  idola- 
trous parents,  and  in  his  youth  forced  to  serve  in  the  army 
of  Licinius  against  Maximin.  By  the  sweet  disposition  of 
Divine  Providence,  he  afterwards  became  a  Christian,  a 
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hermit^  and  the  father  of  many  monks.  Having  obtained 
ills  discharge  at  the  ^id  of  the  war,  he  put  himself  under 
the  direction  of  a  tK>ly  solitary,  named  Palemon,  by  whose 
instructions  he  made  such  rapid  progress  in  the  science  of 
sanctity,  that  in  a  short  time,  he  himself  became  an  eminent 
master  of  a  spiritual  life.  He  founded  the  spacious  monas- 
tery of  Tabenna  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  the  fame  of 
his  sanctity  drew  many  fervent  Christians  together,  who, 
under  his  conduct,  composed  different  communities,  widely 
spread  through  the  barren  desert  of  Thebaid,  in  the  upper 
Egypt  He  delivered  to  them  a  written  rule,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  he  himself  gave  to  St  Palemon,  was 
brought  to  him  by  an  Angel,  and  by  the  observance  of 
which,  thousands  arrived  to  the  highest  pitch  of  Christiau 
perfection.    He  died  in  the  year  348. 

Another  shining  light  of  the  desert  was  St  Hilarion,  a 
native  of  Palestine.  His  idolatrous  parents  sent  him  at  an 
early  age  to  study  grammar  at  Alexandria,  where  he 
embraced  the  Christian  religion.  From  a  chiW,  he  had 
ever  expressed  his  dislike  of  paganism,  and  manifested  i 
natural  propensity  for  true  virtue.  Being  baptized,  and  well 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  religion,  he  felt  himself 
inspired  to  study  and  leam  the  perfection  of  it  in  silent  soli* 
tude.  He  put  himself  under  St  Antony,  who  had  fixed  hk 
residence  on  a  mountam  near  the  Red  Sea.  After  some 
stay  with  him,  he  hastened  back  into  his  own  country,  to 
practice  the  sublime  lessons  he  had  received  from  liis 
enlightened  director.  Finding  his  parents  dead,  he  distri- 
buted his  goods  between  his  brothers  and  the  .poor,  reserv- 
ing nothing  to  himself,  and  retired  into  a  wilderness  which 
stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  There 
he  dwelt  for  many  years,  in  the  most  rigid  abstinence  and 
total  abnegation  of  himself.    Yet,  amidst  all  his  rigors  of  a 
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mortified  and  devout  life,  God  permitted  him  to  experience 
stroi^  temptations,  with  which  the   impure  spirit   long 
molested  his-  imagination,  but  which  he  heroically  overcame 
by  the  help  of  prajrer,  and  an  invincible  fortitude  of  mind, 
aided  by  the  grace  of  God.    The  fame  of  his  sanctity 
spread  abroad.    Many  flocked  to  see  the  wonderful  man 
who  had  the  gift  of  miracles,  and  to  beg  his  prayers.    In 
process  of  time  he  was  joined  by  thousands  of  pious  sohta- 
ries,  whom  he  distributed  into  monasteries  and  trained  to 
evangeJical  perfection.    Prayer  and  manual  work,  1^  turns, 
were  the  whole  occupation  of  these  holy  hermits.    A  few 
ounces  of  bread,  with  boiled  legumes,  or  raw  roots  with  a 
little  salt,  furnished  them  with  a  meal,  which  they  took  but 
once  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours,  when  the  day  was  far 
spent      To  weary  nature  they  allowed  no  longer  rest  than 
was  necessary  to  recruit  their  strength  for  the  labor  of  the 
ensuing  day.    Some  of  them  cultivated  the  ground,  some 
made  mats,  and  others  baskets,  which  they  sold,  and  with 
the  price  procured  for  themselves  the  few  necessaries  they 
wanted,  bread  and  clothing.    What  remained,  they  distrib- 
uted among  the  poor.    Such  are  the  virtues  which  faithful 
history  has  recorded  of  these  holy  solitaries;  virtues,  at 
which  self-conceited  sophisters  may  sneer,  but  which  more 
erJightened  Christians  will  ever  admire  and  revere.    The 
Church  no  less  abounds  in  examples  than  in  the  doctrine  of 
ev€mgelical  perfection.    She  displays  the  character  of  true 
sanctity  not  only  in  her  doctrine,  but  in  her  dutiful  children, 
%vho,  by  following  her  doctrine,  shine  in  every  age,  the 
bright  examples  of  heroic  virtue.    St  Hilarion,  notwith- 
standing the  imiocent,  the  penitential,  and  the  holy  life  he 
had  led,  trembled  with  fear,  when  he  saw  the  awfid  moment 
of  his  mortal  dissolution  was  at  hand.    He  considered  how 
perfect  ought  to  be  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  a  soul  that  is 
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■upon  the  point  of  appearing  before  a  God  of  infinite  holi- 
ness and  justice.  But  while  he  trembled  under  that  lively 
impression  of  the  divine  judgments,  he  encouraged  his  soul 
to  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercy  and  merits  of  his 
Redeemer.  "Go  forth,"  said  he  to  himself,  "what  dost 
thou  fear?  Go  forth,  my  aoul^what  dost  thou  apprehend? 
It  is  near  three  score  and  ten  years  that  thou  hast  served 
Christ,  and  art  thou  afraid  of  death  ?"  Scarce  had  he  spoke 
these  words,  when  he  placidly  expired,  in  371. 


SECTION  VI. 

Baptism  of  Constantine. 

(A.  D.  324.)  The  defeat  and  death  of  Maxentius  left 
<Jonstantine  in  possession  of  the  whole  west  without  a  rival- 
Licinius,  his  brother-in-law  and  colleague  in  command, 
reigned  in  the  east  The  appearance  of  harmony  and 
Jriendship,  that  seemed  to  subsist  between  them,  gave  hopes 
of  lasting  peace  to  the  empire.  But  Licinius,  equally  faith- 
less in  his  promises,  and  ambitious  of  power,  imprudently 
sought  to  extend  his  dominions  by  new  conquests.  He 
declared  war  against  Constantine,  over  whom  he  expected 
to  gain  the  same  glorious  advantages  that  he  had  gauied 
over  Maximin.  The  loss  of  two  battles  had  lost  him  his 
crown,  and  reduced  him  to  the  necessity,  of  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  victor's  clemency  to  save  his  life.  Constan- 
tine not  only  pardoned,  but  generously  gave  him  back  his 
crown  on  certain  conditions,  which  were  not  observed.  In 
the  perverse  heart  of  Licinius,  the  generous  conduct  of  a 
brother-in4aw  excited  rather  a  desire  of  revenge  than  any 
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sentiments  of  gratitude.  He  looked  out  for  a  fresh  subject 
of  quarrel,  and  industriously  provoked  a  renewal  of  war. 
He  first  commenced  a  cruel  persecution  against  the  Chris- 
tians Mrithin  his  dominions,  and  then  instigated  the  Sarma- 
tians  to  invade  the  Roman  territory.  Constantino  was 
roused  to  revenge  the  insult;  a  bloody  war  began  witli 
equal  animosity  on  both  sides;  several  battles  were  obsti- 
nately fought,  with  various  success;  the  struggle  at  last 
ended  in  the  total  overthrow  of  Licinius,  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  his  whole  race. 

Constantine  might  now  seem  to  have  attained  the  summit 
of  worldly  grandeur :   he  commanded  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  without  the  appearance  of  any  one  to  share  or  to 
contest  his  power.    But  Constantine  was  not  yet  a  Chris- 
tian.    Singular  were  the  marks  of  Providence  which  had 
hitherto  watched  over  him,  and  brought  his  political  projects 
to  a  happy  Issue :  great,  also,  and  decided  was  the  support 
which  he  had  given  to  the  Christian  religion,  of  which  ht) 
avowed  himself  the  friend  and  benefactor.    But  whether  he 
should  adopt  the  principles,  and  profess  the  tenets  of  that 
religion,  he  was  not  wholly  determined.    By  a  rescript  he 
sent   from  Sardica  to  Rome,  commanding  the  augurs  to 
exercise  the  public  functions  of  their  ofRce,  in  the  manner 
they  had  formerly  done,  he  sanctioned  tlie  Pagan  supersti- 
tions.    The  Christians  were  alarmed,  knowing  what  exten- 
sive   powers   the  college  of  augurs  had,  in  all  religious 
matters,  when  permitted  to  act.    Theur  alarms  were  too 
^weH  grounded.    The  augurs  grew  insolent  at  tlie  grant,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  emperor's  absence,  harrassed  the 
Christians  in  their  religious  assemblies,  and  caused  popular 
commotions  in  Rome.    A  kind  of  persecution  was  set  on 
fooU      Pope  Silvester  thought  it  neither  safe  nor  prudent  for 
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him  to  remain  in  the  city.    He  privately  withdrew  and  con^ 
cealed  himself  in  the  mountain  of  Soracte. 

During  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  temporal  pros- 
ferity,  Constantine  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  religious 
purpose  of  embracing  Christianity ;  nor  was  he  yet  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  Christian  principles  to  grow  wise 
unto  salvation  by  the  domestic  lessons  of  affliction  which 
he  had  lately  met  with.    By  Minervina,  his  first  wife,' he  had 
a  son  named  Crispus,  a  virtuous  and  comely  prince,  whose 
misfortune  was  to  have  been  criminally  courted  and  betrayed 
by  his  step-mother,  the  wicked  Fausta.      This  faithless 
woman  solicited  him  to  an  incestuous  act,  which  his  soul 
abhorred.    With  keen  reproach  he  rejected  her  impudent 
suit    Disappointment  immediately  changed  her  fondness 
into  rancor,  and  her  criminal  attachment  into  a  desire  of 
revenge.    She  too^  the  first  opportunity  to  accuse  the  chaste 
youth  of  a  crime,  which  was  solely  her  own.    Constantine, 
too  credulous  and  too  hasty  in  admitting  the  charge,  sought 
no  further  proof,  but  in  his  wrath,  on  the  bare  assertion  of 
his  unfaithful  wife,  condemned  his  innocent  son  to  dia 
Fausta'sr  slander  lay  not  long  undiscovered ;  her  conjugal 
infidelities  with  other  men  were  fully  proved  against  her. 
The  capital  punishment  which  she  thereby  incurred  and 
underwent,  may  have  made  some  atonement  for  her  guilt ; 
but  it  could  not  repair  the  harm,  nor  efface  the  disgrace  it 
brought  upon  the  imperial  family.    Constantine  ordered  her 
to  be  stifled  in  a  hot  bath. 

These  calamities  of  his  family  humbled  the  pride  of  Con- 
stantine in  the  midst  of  victory ;  he  felt  their  sting,  but  did 
not  profit  by  them ;  he  still  neglected  the  call  of  heaven. 
The  miraculous  apparition  of  the  Cross  had  assured  him  in 
express  terms  that  in  that  sign,  he  should  be  victorious. 
The   victories  which   he   had   gained   over   Maxentius, 
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Maximioy  Licinius,  and  other  tyrants  of  tlie  eartli,  were  the 
least  part  of  what  was  portended  by  those  very  significant 
wordsy  In  this  be  tJiou  victorious.    In  their  full  import  those 
words  moreover  indicated  a  victory  far  more  important  to 
the  world,  and  to  Constantino  himself;,  a  victory,  which 
was  to  overthrow  the  superstitious  powers  of  idolatry,  and 
to  plant  the  triumphant  standard  of  the  Cross  in  the  capitol 
of  imperial  Rome.    The  pride  of  worldly  grandeur  had 
hitherto  stiikd  in  Constantine's  breast  the  humble  sentiments 
of  Christianity,  and  the  din  of  war  had  rendered  him  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  the  Almighty.     In  punishment  for  his  neglect, 
God  struck  him  with  a  leprosy.*    Blinded  by  the  supersti- 
tious errors  of  his  youth,  he  consuhcd  the  augurs  what  ho 
must  do  to  be  cured.     They  told  him  he  must  bathe  in  a 
bath  of  infant's  blood.    Whether  they  were  serious  in  their 
answer,  or  whether  they  meant  to  reproach  him  for  the 
kind  of  death  to  which  he  had  condemned  his  wife  Fausta, 
their  patroness,  it  matters  not,  but  he  rejected  with  horror 
their  inhuman  proposal.    In  his  sleep,  on  the  following 
nighty  he  saw  two  heavenly  personages,  known,  by  his 
description  of  them,  to  be  St  Peter  and   St.  Paul,  who 
admonished  him  to  find  out  Silvester,  who  lay  concealed  in 
the  mountain  of  Soracte,  and  that  from  his  hand  he  would 
receive  the  cure  of  his  distemper  in  the  salutary  waters  of 
baptism.    Constantino  awoke,  in  obedience  to  the  heavenly 
admonition,  sought  out  St.  Silvester,  and  submitted  himself 
to  his  direction.    The  holy  Pope  employed  some  days  in 
instructing  him  in'  the  necessary  points  of  religion,  after 
which  he  baptised  him  with  the  usual  ceremonies  in  a  place 
adjoining  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran^  known  at  this  day 
by  the  name  of  Constantine's  baptistery. 

*  See  Baronitn,  Alford,  an.  324. 
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These  facts  are  so  well  attested  by  various  autboritiesPy 
that  they  never  could  have  been  called  in  question,  were  it 
not  for  a  passage  in  Eusebius,  the  historian.  Eusebius^ 
whose  authority  is  justly  accounted  great*  where  party 
•interest  is  not  concerned,  makes  no  mention  of  Conatantine 
being  baptised  by  St.  Silvester  at  Rome,  but  expressly  tells 
us  he  was  baptised  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  in  the 
suburbs  of  that  city,  a  little  before  his  death.  The  Latins, 
in  general,  give  no  credit  to  tliat  assertion  of  an  Arian 
writer,  whose  caution  in  suppressing  many  other  interesting 
circumstances  of  Constantino's  hfe  is  notorious.  He  had  a 
particular  interest  to  serve  in  suppressing  the  truth  of  that 
emperor's  baptism.  His  baptism  at  Rome  could  not  be 
related  without  its  circumstances.  The  very  mention  of  a 
leprosy  would  have  made  a  harsh  sound  in  the  ears  of  his 
son  Constantius.  A  courtly  writer  would  be  cautious  not 
to  pen  down  any  thing  that  could  hurt  the  feelings  of  his 
sovereign.  The  religious  sentiments  of  Constantius  were 
likewise  to  be  considered,  and  as  nicely  managed.  Con- 
stantius was  an  Arian,  so  was  Eusebius,  both  equally  disaf- 
fected to  Silvester,  for  having  anatliematized  their  darling 
heresiarch.  The  honor  then  of  having  baptised  the  first 
Christian  emperor  was  to  be  silently  snatched  from  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  bishop  of  Nico- 
media, tlie  ringleader  of  the  Arian  party.  Besides  the 
deadly  blow  which  had  been  given  them  in  the  council  of 
Nice,  they  had  received  several  other  defeats,  which  low- 
ered them  in  the  opinion  of  mankind :  some  bold  attempt 
then  became  necessary  to  raise  their  sinking  credit  Nothing 
could  appear  better  calculated  for  their  purpose  than  to 
represent  Constanline  the  Great,  the  known  protector  of 
tlie  Catholic  doctrine,  in  his  last  sickness,  asking  and  receiv- 
ing baptism  from  an  Arian  bishop.    The  story  is  modestly 
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told ;  it  even  breathes  an  air  of  seeming  piety  and  religion, 
but  it  cannot  be  well  reconciled  with  what  Eusebius  himself 
writes  of  Constantine  in  other  parts  of  his  history.  Hence 
serious  doubts  are  entertained  whether  that  passage  be  the 
genuine  production  of  that  celebrated  historian,  or  rather* 
the  posthumous  invention  of  some  other  Arian. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  both  Binius  and  Baronius,  with 
great  force  of  argument,  conclude  that  the  whole  Greek 
account  is  a  mere  fiction.    These  learned  authors  ground 
the  justness  of  their  conclusion  on  the  acts  of  a  numerous 
council  of  Bishops  held  at  Rome,  in  324,  with  St.  Silvester 
at  their  head,  positively  asserting  that  Constantine  was  bap- 
tised at  Rome,  and  healed  of  his  leprosy  in  the  sacred  font. 
These  acts  were  signed  by  the  emperor  himself  and  his 
mother,  St  Helen,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Councils,  printed  at  Paris,  in  the  Louvre,  1664.    In  the 
second  place  they  cite  the  authentic  letter  of  Pope  Arian  to 
the  bishops  assembled  in  the  second  council  of  Nice,  attest- 
ing the  same  fact,  as  the  original  acts  of  that  council  testify. 
These  authorities  are  weighty  arid  seemingly  conclusive. 
Yet  Fleury,  the  French  ecclesiastical  historian,  makes  no 
mention  of  them,  but  boldly  presents  us  with  the  Greek 
account  from  Eusebius,  as  if  no  doubt  either  of  its  authen- 
ticity or  its  truth  had  been  ever  started. 
.      13* 
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SECTION  VII. 

AriaJiism. 

(A.  D.  324.)  Const ANTirrE's  religious  conduct,  from  the 
date  of  his  baptism,  assumes  a  new  aspect  Though  he 
had  long  before  acknowledged  the  absurdity  of  admitting  a 
plurality  of  gods,  yet  he  continued  to  encourage  the  public 
functions  of  the  augurs,  which  made  a  part  of  the  Pagan 
system.  He  had  for  years  admired  and  protected  the 
Christian  religion,  but  had  not  hitherto  made  its  precepts  his 
rule  of  practice.  At  length,  after  the  repeated  warnings  he 
had  received  from  God,  he  seriously  resolved  to  remain  no 
longer  in  suspense  between  two  irreconcilable  contradic- 
tions, the  errors  of  Paganism,  and  the  truths  of  Christianity: 
he  became  steady  and  uniform  not  only  in  his  belief,  but  in 
practice  also  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Hence  Eusebius,  in 
different  parts  of  his  writings,  styles  him  "  the  servant  of 
Christ,  dear  to  God,  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
JGhost,  a  man  of  singular  piety,  innocent  and  faithful,  reli- 
giously exact  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  life,  not 
ashamed  of  tlie  profession,  but  glorying  in  the  name,  and 
signing  his  forehead  at  times  with  the  salutary  mark  of  a 
Christian."  These  unequivocal  traits  of  a  true -believer  in 
Jesus  Christ,  drawn  by  the  pen  of  a  Christian  bishop,  are 
no  ways  applicable  to  a  heathen,  or  to  a  catechumen; 
they  manifestly  indicate  and  describe  a  person  who  has 
been  baptised,  and  has  exercised  himself  for  some  time  at 
least  in  the  practises  of  a  Christian  life.  The  fabulous 
story  of  Constantino's  being  admitted  a  catechumen  only  in 
his  last  sickness,  and  baptised  upon  his  death  bed,  is  conse- 
quently overthrown  by  the  evidence  of  Eusebius  himseUl 
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After  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  Constantine  had  ho  compe- 
titor in  the  empire,  no  enemy  in  the  field  to  contend  with. 
An  universal  peace  left  him  free  to  attend  more  minutely  to 
himself;  sharp  remorse  also  stimulated  him  to  wash  away 
the  crimes  of  which  his  conscience  accused  him.    Being 
then  regenerated  to  God  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  and 
admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  we  find  him  fre- 
quenting the  assemblies  of  thp  faithful,  joining  in  prayer 
with  them,  sitting  in  council  with  the  bishops,  and  harangu- 
ing on  diflferent  points  of  religion,  annually  celebrating  the 
feast  of  Easter  with  singular  marks  of  piety,  pulling  down 
the  idolatrous  temples,  and  erecting  magnificent  churches 
in  their  stead.     The  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  on  Mount 
Ceelius,  that  of  St  Peter  upon  the  Vatican  hill,  that  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  Ostian  way,  and  several  others,  all  richly  orna- 
mented and  endowed  from  the  imperial  treasurj-,  are  stand- 
ing monuments  of  Constantine's  liberality  and  religion.    He 
distributed  alms  abundantly  among  the  poor,  particularly  to 
orphans  and  widows ;  and  on  such  maidens  as  were  exposed 
to   tlie  danger  of  being  ruined  for  want  of  bread,   he 
bestowed  suitable  portions  to  enable  them  to  marry.     To 
the  clergy,  and  to  those  who,  by  a  special  profession,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  divine   service  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
chastity,  he  granted  many  privileges  and  exemptions. 

•Under  the  protection  of  a  Christian  emperor,  the  Church 
was  now  free ;  the  terrors  of  persecution  were  removed, 
the  bishops  lay  under  no  restraint  in  the  public  exercise  of 
their  pastoral  functions,  the  people  ran  to  embrace  a  religion 
sanctioned  by  their  beloved  sovereign.  Such  was  tlie 
pleasing  aspect  of  afiairs  when  heresy  emerged  from  the 
dark  abyss.  Arius,  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  priest  of 
Alexandria,  had  aspired  to  the  episcopal  chair  of  that  city, 
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but  being  defeated  in  his  pretensions  by  the  election  of  Alex- 
ander,  he  gave  vent  to  his  spleen,  and  began  to  declaim 
against  the  doctrine  of  that  holy  prelate.  A  mortified 
figure,  an  emaciated  visage,  and  an  imposii^  air  of  modesty» 
blended  with  a  sedate  maturity  of  age,  gained  him  many 
partisans.  Emboldened  by  their  numbers  he  began  to  dog- 
matize against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  openly  asserted 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  not  equal  to  his  Father  in  nature 
and  substance.  The  doctrine  was  new ;  the  faithful  were 
shocked  and  scandalized.  The  good  bishop  Alexander  sent 
for  Arius,  in  a  cool  and  friendly  manner  argued  the  matter 
with  him,  by  exhortation,  by  letter,  by  every  gentle  method 
endeavored  to  bring  him  back  to  a  right  way  of  thinking, 
till  Ending  him  obstinately  bent  upon  maintaining  and  pro- 
pagating his  errors,  he  convoked  a  s3mod  of  his  suflHragan 
bishops,  and  in  form  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  him.  He  informed  pope  Silvester  of  what  be 
had  done. 

Arius  seemed  struck  at  first,  but  soon  recovering  from  the 
stroke,  resolved  to  maintain  his  point,  and  to  strengthen  his 
party.  With  this  design  he  secretly  withdrew  into  Palestine, 
where  he  gained  some  proselytes,  and  from  thence  went  to 
Nicomedia.  There  he  worked  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  Eusebius,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  who  gave  a  favorable 
hearing  to  his  doctrine,  and  from  that  time  became  a  stren- 
uous supporter  of  the  Arian  faction^  Proud  of  this  acqui- 
sition  to  his  party,  Arius  grew  bold,  went  back  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  openly  propagated  his  blasphemous  tenets  in  defi- 
ance of  all  authority.  The  birfiop  renewed  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  him,  but  that  did  not  silence  hint. 
The  spirit  of  novelty  spread  rapidly  among  the  Alexandrians, 
the  city  was  divided  into  two  opposite  parties^  violently 
animated  against  each  other,  while  some  extolled  the  bishop's 
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zeal,  and  others  condemned  his  proceedings  as  too  severe. 
Some  bishops  even  declared  for  Arius  against  his  bishop. 
The  most  riotous  disorders  v^rere  apprehended.  Notice  was 
sent  to  Constantino,  that  he  might  provide  for  the  puWic 
peace.  Constantino  consulted  his  confidant  Eusebius,  tlie 
bishop  of  Nicomedia,  upon  the  matter.  That  false  prelate 
cast  all  the  blame  upon  Alexander,  and  advised  the  emperor 
to  enjoin  silence  upon  the  two  parties.  The  advice  was 
treacherous,  and  as  foreseen,  ineffectual.  For  heresy  is 
ever  bold  and  clamorous;  and  the  w^ord  of  God  on  the 
other  hand  is  not  to  be  tied  up.  Constantino  then  commis- 
sioned Osius,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Cordova,  in  Spain,  to 
repair  to  Alexandria,  and  to  meditate  a  peace,  if  possible, 
between  the  jarring  parties.  Osius  found  the  task  too  great 
for  his  abilities.  On  the  side  of  truth,  no  concession  could 
be  made ;  error  was  too  obstinate  to  submit.  In  this  state 
of  things,  the  emperor  concerted  measures  with  St  Silvester 
to  convene  the  bishops  together  from  every  part  of  the 
ennpire,  and  to  have  the  question  finally  decided  by  an 
authority  which  no  orthodox  Christian  can,  consistently 
\^'ith  his  religion,  refuse  to  obey. 


sEcrnoN  viiL 

General  Council  of  Nice. 

(A.  D.  825.)  The  convocation  of  a  general  Council 
being  resolved  on,  Nice,  the  principal  city  of  Bithynia,  was 
appointed  for  the  place  of  rendezvous  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  Nicomedia,  where  the  emperor  then  resided. 
TRritiier  were  the  bish(^  invited  to  repair  from  the  different 
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provinces  of  the  empire.    The  emperor  furnished  them 
with  money  and  conveniencies  for  their  journey.    Three 
hundred  and  eighteen  bishops,  besides  priests  and  deacons, 
arrived  at  Nice  for  the  day  appointed,  many  of  them  bore 
in  their  maimed  bodies  the  glorious  marks  of  the  conflicts 
they  had  sustained  in  defence  of  their  faith  during  the  late 
|)ersecutions.    On  the  nineteenth  day  of  June,  325,  they 
assembled  in  a  spacious  hall,  well  adapted  for  tl^e  purpose. 
The  Pope  St.  Silvester,  not  being  able  to  assist  in  person, 
on  account  of  his  great  age,  the  celebrated  Osius,  with  two 
deputed  priests,  Vitus  and  Vincent,  presided  in  his  name. 
The  assembled  bishops,  each  one  sitting  in  order  according 
to  his  rank,  remained  in  profound  silence  till  the  emperor 
made  his  appearance,  when  all  rose  up.    Constantine,  mag- 
nificently attired  in  his  imperial  robes  of  state,  unarmed, 
and  without  his  guards,  enterered  the  hall  with  no  other 
attendants  than  the  Christian  officers  of  his  household. 
The  manly  comeliness  of  his  person,  and  the  awful  majesty 
of  his  look,  tempered  with  an  air  of  unaffected  modesty, 
drew  respect  from  the  whole  assembly,  who  considered 
him  as  the  guardian  messenger  of  peace.    He  advanced 
through  the  middle  to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  where  he 
remained  standing  before  a  lowly  seat  prepared  for  him, 
till  a  sign  was  made  by  the  bishops  for  all  to  take  their 
seats. 

After  a  short  pause,  Eustathius,  the  venerable  bishop  of 
Antioch,  rose  and  in  few  words  explained  to  the  Fathers  the 
subject  of  dispute,  which  had  been  agitated  in  the  church 
of  Alexandria,  and  was  now  submitted  to  them  for  a  final 
decision.  Eustathius,  having  thus  briefly  stated  the  nature 
of  the  controversy,  sat  down  again ;  a  deep  silence  ensued, 
and  every  eye  was  turned  on  Constantine.  He  met  their 
looks  of  expectation  with  a  smiling   countenance,  then 
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paosing  for  some  minutes,  seemingly  to  recoUect  himself,  he 
placidly  addressed  them  in  Latin,  which  was  his  native 
tongue,  and  the  language  of  the  empire.    He  began  by 
expressing  the  lively  satisfaction  he  felt  at  meeting  so  ven- 
erable an  assembly  on  this  important  occasion :  he  said  it  was 
important,  because  the  question  they  had  to  decide  was 
nothing  less,  than  whether  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  God  or 
not    He  next  called  their  attention  to  another  material 
point,  respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter-day.    This  point, 
he  observed,  had  been  already  determined  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  his  determination  had  been  dutifully  followed  by 
the  bishops  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  Gaul,  of  Britain,  of  Ger- 
many, of  Africa,  of  Greece,  and  Egypt :  the  only  provinces 
in  which  the  pontiiicial  decree  was  not  duly  observed,  were 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia.    In  their  discussion  of  these  two 
pomts,  the  first  of  which  regarded  faith,  the  second  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  he  warmly  recommended  them  to  una- 
nimity and  dispatch,  assuring  them  that  he  sat  there  as  a 
hearer  only,  not  as  judge  of  the  controversy,  that  he  should 
attend  their  dehberations,  not  to  control,  but  to  supj>ort  the 
freedom  of  debate,  not  to  dictate,  but  to  receive  their 
decisions,  which  he  should  revere  as  the  oracles  of  heaven, 
and  maintain  with  his  whole  authority.    His  speech  was 
then  repeated  in  Greek,  for  the  better  information  of  the 
Greek  bishops,  who  were  more  conversant  in  their  own 
than  in  the  Latin  language,  after  wWch  the  Council  entered 
upon  business. 

Arius,  who  had  been  denounced  as  the  author  and  propa- 
gator  of  impious  doctrines,  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
Council.  He  appeared  with  all  that  boldness,  which  the 
consciousness  of  having  secured  a  party  amongst  his  judges 
was  capable  of  inspiring.  In  fact,  he  had  gained  over  to 
his  side  twenty-two  bishops,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished 
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were  the  two  Eusdbius'  of  Nicomedia,  and  Cesarea  in  Pal- 
estine. Trusting  to  the  interest  and  abilities  of  these  pre- 
lates, and  blindly  confident  of  success,  he  openly  declared 
his  sentiments  concerning  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
flatly  denied  him  to  be  God.  The  sound  of  this  blasphe- 
mous declaration,  gave  a  general  shock  to  the  Father?  of 
the  Council,  many  of  whom  showed  the  wounds  and  hon- 
orable scars  they  had  received  in  testimony  of  their  firm 
belief  in  his  divinity.  The  Eusebians,  however,  blushed 
not  to  deliver  a  contrary  opinion,  and  a  warm  dispute 
ensued.  To  cut  the  matter  short,  the  Council  had  imme- 
diate recourse  to  Scripture  and  Tradition.  Each  bishop 
was  called  upon  to  declare  the  doctrine  he  had  received  on 
the  point  in  question,  from  his  predecessors  in  that  particular 
^Sce.  From  Scripture,  it  was  clearly  evinced  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  truly  God,  and  by  tradition,  or  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  all  particular  churches  there  represented  in  union 
with  the  See  of  Rome,  it  was  fully  ascertained  that  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  had  been  always  held  and  taught 
by  the  church  as  a  fundamental  tenet  of  Catliolic  belief. 

The  point  of  faith  being  thus  settled  and  confirmed  by 
the  Council,  the  next  subject  of  consideration  was  to  express 
the  truth  in  so  forcible  and  concise  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  quibble  or  evasion  to  the  Arian  party.  For  the 
Eusebians  readily  admitted  all  the  texts  of  Scripture  that 
were  adduced  in  proof  of  Christ's  divinity;  but  those 
texts  they  either  explained  away  by  subtle  sophistry,  or 
wrested  to  their  own  sense.  They  even  admitted  the  term 
God  to  be  strictly  applicable  to  Jesus  Christ ;  but  in  that 
sense  only,  in  which  the  Psalmist  speaks  as  quoted  by  our 
blessed  Saviour  himself  in  St  John,*  "  I  have  said,  ye  are 
Gods,  and  sons,  all  of  the  Most-high."    To  silence  these 
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quibbles,  the  term  Homoovsiosj  or  Consubstatitial,  was  pro- 
posed, and  finally  adopted  to  express  the  doctrine  which  the 
Arians  sought  to  evade.    The  term  imports  an  identity  of 
substance  eternally  existing  in  the  divine  nature  between  the 
Father  and  the  Scm ;  it  expresses  the  co^uaHty  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  God  the  Father  in  nature,  in  substance,  in 
divinity,  and  in  all  perfection  from  eternity.    By  the  admis- 
sion of  this  term,  the  Eusebians  saw  their  whole  system 
would  be  overturned  at  once,  and  therefore  exerted  all  their 
abilities  to  have  it  set  aside,  as  new  and  unwarranted  by 
Scripture.    Equally  futile  and  deceitful  was  the  pretext. 
With  the  exception  of  five  bishops  only,  the  Council  unani- 
mously declared  that  the  term  Consubstantiai,  though  new 
in  itself,  contained  no  new  doctrine,  nothing  but  what  the 
Scripture  tauglit  in  other  words,  nothing  but  what  tho 
Church  had  always  believed  from  its  first  institution  by 
C'hrist     The  term  is  inserted  in  the  formularj',  which  is 
called  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  stands  to  all  succeeding  ages, 
as  the  touchstone  of  orthodox  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  question  of  faith  being  thus  finally  decided,  the 
Council  proceeded  to  enact  certain  canons  for  the  regulation 
of  ecclesiastieal  discipline.  Amongst  these  canons,  that 
which  fixes  the  uniform  celebration  of  Easter-day,  justly 
claims  our  first  notice.  It  enacts  that  Easter-day,  in  future, 
shall  be  universally  kept  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first 
full  moon  that  follows  the  vernal  equinox.  Every  point,  for 
which  the  Council  had  been  called,  being  now  discussed  and 
regulated,  the  bishops  proceeded  in  due  order  to  sign  their 
own  decision.  In  the  first  place  appears  the  name  of  OsiuK, 
as  president,  holding  the  place  of  Silvester,  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  Pefore  they  separated,  they  drew  up  and  directed 
a  synodical  epistle  to  St.  Silvester,  whom  tJicy  styled  the 
VOL.  u  14 
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blessed  Pope  of  Rome,  requesting  him  to  confirm  their 
decrees  by  his  apostolical  authority.  Thus,  at  the  end  of 
five  weeks,  ended  the  celebrated  Council  of  Nice,  which  the 
(Jburch  has  ever  held  in  the  greatest  veneration.  Happy  at 
so  important  an  event,  Constantino  gave  a  public  entertain- 
ment to  the  Bishops  before  they  separated,  made  them 
handsome  presents,  and  dismissed  them  with  honor  to  their 
respective  homes.  Particular  instructions  had  been  givea 
by  the  Council  to  have  its  decrees  duly  notified  to  the  absent 
bishops,  and  Constantino  published  two  imperial  mandates 
to  enforce  their  observance  through  the  whole  empire. 


SECTION  IX. 

Invention  of  the  Cross, 

(A.  D.  326.)  Pope  Silvester,  having  received  the  Acts 
of  the  Council,  immediately  assembled  the  bishops  of  Italy, 
and  by  his  apostolical  authority  confirmed  its  decrees  for 
the  whole  Church.  For  such  is  the  rule,  says  Socrates, 
the  historian,*  that  no  decrees  shall  bind  universally,  unless 
sanctioned  by  the  bishops  of  Rome.  With  this  supreme 
sanction,  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  Council  were  respect- 
fully received  every  where  by  the  Christian  world.  Some 
few  individuals,  indeed,  had  the  impious  audacity  to  form 
an  opposition,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Arius  himself, 
Eusebius,  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  and  Theognis,  bishop  of 
Nice.  Banishment,  by  the  emperor's  order,  was  the  punish^ 
rnent  of  their  rebellion. 

•U^^.  15. 
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The  abettors  of  heresy,  being  thus  silenced  for  the  present, 
Constantine,  with  Helen,  his  mother,  made  a  progress  into 
Palestine.  That  pious  empress,  now  eighty  years  of  age, 
had  long  wished  to  visit  the  land  which  the  Son  of  God,  in 
human  form,  had  sanctioned  by  his  footsteps,  and  to  find  the 
Cross  on  which  he  had  consummated  the  world's  redemption. 
8he  was  told,  tliat  to  succeed  in  this  undertaking,  slie  must 
fir:jt  find  the  holy  Sepulchre,  which  lay  buried,  according  to 
tradition,  under  a  mountain  of  earth.  The  fact  is  thus 
stated :  In  primitive  times,  the  Christians  used  to  flock  in 
crowds  to  the  sacred  grotto,  and  there  pray.  This  gave 
offence  to  the  inveterate  Jews,  still  remaining  up  and  down 
in  the  country.  They  maliciously  informed  Adrian,  the 
emperor,  of  these  religious  meetings,  and  expressed  their 
apprehensions  of  the  dangerous  consequences  that  were 
likely  to  ensue  from  them  to  the  ancient  worship.  Adrian 
thought  there  might  be  ground  for  such  apprehensions,  and 
therefore  gave  immediate  orders  that  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  Calvary  should  be  covered  with  an  immense  mound 
of  earth.  The  order,  at  a  vast  expense,  and  with  infinite 
labor,  was  carried  into  effect,  and  a  Pagan  temple,  with  the 
statue  of  Venus  erected  on  the  top.  St.  Helen,  with  a  pure 
motive,  undertook  to  undo  what  Adrian  had  done  two  hun- 
dred years  before.  Numbers  of  hands  were  set  to  work,  a 
whole  mountain  was  removed,  they  came  to  the  surface  of 
the  old  mount  of  Calvary :  the  holy  Sepulchre  was  at  last 
discovered,  and  near  it  was  found  the  Cross,  with  other 
instruments  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion.  The  memory  of 
this  invention  is  celebrated  annually  by  the  Church,  on  the 
third  of  May.  The  emperor  ordered  three  magnificent 
churches  to  be  built,  one  over  the  holy  Sepulchre,  another 
not  far  distant  on  mount  Olivet,  in  honor  of  our  Lord's 
ascension,  and  a  tliird  at  Bethlehem,  in  honor  of  his  birth. 
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Round  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre,  was  built  a  new  town, 
opposite  to  the  oW  orte,  and  not  in  the  same  place.  This  is 
thought  by  sottte  to  be  the  New  Jerusalem  predicted  by  the 
Prophets. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  326,  while  Constantine  was  in 
the  east,  died  Alexander  the  holy  bishop  of  Alexandria* 
Athanasius,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  CoiHicil  of 
Nice,  was  chosen  his  successor.  Athanasius  was  a  name 
dreaded  by  the  Arian  faction.  They  were  well  apprised  of 
his  learning,  of  his  piety,  of  his  steady  and  active  vigor  in 
opposing  a  doctrine  which  they  were  determined  to  revive. 
The  emperor's  firm  attachment  to  the  Council  deterred 
them,  for  the  present,  from  acting  openly,  but  they  spared 
no  pains  in  working  underhand  to  retrieve  their  baffled 
cause.  The  banishment  of  their  heresiarch  and  his  chief 
supporters  had  lost  them  the  favor  of  the  people.  To 
recover  this  loss,  was  the  first  and  principal  object  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  this  could  be  no  otherwise  effected  than  by 
tlie  recall  of  their  friends  from  banishment,  and  the  disgrace 
of  their  chief  antagonists,  Athanasius  and  Eustathius, 
neither  of  which  could  be  obtained  without  the  emperor*a 
concurrence.  How  to  gain  or  to  surprise  him  into  tbeir 
schemes,  was  the  difficulty.  The  sickness  of  Constantia, 
his  favorite  sister,  and  widow  of  Licinius,  furnished  ihem 
with  a  fair  and  successful  opportunity. 

Constantia  had  unfortunately  conceived  a  high  opinion  of 
Eugebius,  the  banished  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  The  Arian 
priest,  who  attended  her  in  her  iHness,  knew  it,  and  repre- 
sented to  her,  that  if  she  couW  but  obtain  his  and  his  friends 
recaH,  it  would  be  an  act  highly  meritorious.  Constantine 
loved  his  sister  feven  to  fondness,  he  made  her  frequent 
visits  during  this  her  last  illness:  she  had  gained  a  fatal 
inflgtence  over  him  against  his  reason  and  religion.    Sho 
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ctertod  it  in  those  tender  circumstances ;  when  a  denial 

could  scarce  be  uttered,  she  exerted  it  in  tavor  of  Arius, 

and  His  friends  Eusebius  and  Theognifj.    By  her  mo\ing 

and  repeated  intreaties,  she  made  the  emperor  believe  that 

these  false  men  had  only  erred  in  the  manner  of  expressing 

themselves,  that  their  sentiments  were  perfectly  orthodox, 

and  that  a  mistaken  punishment  of  innocent   chorch-men 

might  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences  to  the 

empire  and  religion.    Constantine  unhappily  let  himself  be 

'prevailed  on,  he  permitted  the  culprits,  upon  their  making 

an  equivocal  and  counterfeit  submission,  to  return  from  exile. 

Their  return  was  the  prelude  to  melancholy  scenes  both  in 

church  and  state. 


SECTION  X. 

Intrigues  of  the  Arians. 

(A.  D.  328.)  The  Arian  chiefs,  being  now  at  liberty, 
lost  no  time  in  setting  their  engines  to  work  for  the  estabr 
lishment  of  their  plan,  which  w^as  to  plant  Arianism  in 
Egypt,  and  all  over  the  east.  With  this  view,  Eusebius,  of 
Nicomedia,  and  his  confidential  friend  Theognis,  the  bisfiop 
of  Nice,  set  off  for  Palestine,  under  the  pretext  of  visiting 
the  magnificent  churches  which  were  there  building,  but  in 
fact  to  procure  the  ruin  of  Eustathius,  the  learned  and  holy 
bishop  of  Antioch,  whom  they  considered  as  one  of  their 
most  powerful  opponents.  There  they  met  with  Eusebius, 
of  C«sarea,  and  several  other  bishops  of  the  Arian  interest, 
with  whom  they  concerted  measures  for  the  removal  of 
Eustatfaius  from  his  church.    Under  the  mask  of  friendship, 

14* 
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they  paid  him  a  viat  in  their  return  from  Jerusalem.  The 
unsuspecting  pl^elate  received  them  kindly,  and  on  their 
proposing  to  hold  a  synod  with  him  for  the  good  of  religion, 
he  readily  consented.  During  the  session  they  introduced  a 
common  prostitute,  whom  they  had  hired,  with  an  infant  at 
her  breast,  impudently  assertmg  it  to  be  the  child  of  Eusta^ 
thius.  In  vain  did  the  virtuous  prelate  protest  against  the 
infamous  slander ;  the  cabal  was  formed ;  on  the  woman's 
unsupported  assertion  he  was  pronounced  guilty,  arid  sen- 
tence of  deposition  passed  against  him  by  iniquitous  judges, 
who  had  no  jurisdiction  over  him.  Eusebius  immediately 
posted  away  with  the  account  to  Constantino,  who  ratified 
the  uncanonical  sentence,  and  sent  the  innocent  Eustathius 
into  banishment 

This  victory  being  thus  obtained,  Eusebius  directed  his 
next  attack  against  Athanasius,  an  antagonist  in  his  eyes 
still  more  formidable  than  Eustathius.  Athanasius,  soon 
after  his  promotion  to  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Alexandria, 
made  a  visitation  of  all  the  churches  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  See,  which  then  held  the  next  rank  to  that  of 
Rome.  He  visited  not  only  each  bishop  in  his  respective 
diocese,  but  also  the  solitary  ascetics,  who  lived  in  cells  dis- 
persed through  the  wilds  of  Egypt.  A  modern  Sophister 
of  this  refining  age,  virho  has  never  known  or  conceitedly 
rejects  the  evangelical  counsels  of  perfection,  may  fancy, 
and  even  vmte,  that  these  devout  solitaries  had  probably 
mistaken  their  object ;  but  the  enlightened  Athanasius  has 
formed  a  very  different  opinion  of  them.  He  found  their 
plan  of  life  to  be  a  holy  one,  their  motive  pure,  and  their 
vhrtues  perfect  To  subdue  their  passions,  to  sanctify  thdr 
souls,  and  to  make  their  election  sure,  by  an  uninterrupted 
practice  of  good  works,  was  the  noble  objeqt  they  had  in 
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view.    By  their  example  the  holy  prelate  felt  himself  ani- 
mated with  fresh  vigor  to  maintain  the  cause  of  religion. 
He  prevailed  upon  St  Antony  to  come  down  from  his 
mountain,  and  to  visit  Alexandria,  that  by  word  and  exatn- 
jJe  he  might  encourage  the  faithful  to  persevere  in  then: 
faith  against  the  Arians,  who  were  all  this  wMle  very  active 
in  disseminating  their  errors,  and  had  gained  an  alarming 
number  of  bishops  over  to  thek  party.    But  Eusebius,  of 
Nicomedia,  thought  little  done  as  long  as  Athanashis  gov- 
erned the  See  of  Alexandria,  and  therefore  resolved  not  to 
rest  tin  he  had  procured  his  deposition  or  his  banishment 
The  return  of  Arius  to  Alexandria,  furnished  him  with  a 
good  ground  to  work  upon.     The  emperor,  by  recalling  that 
heresiarch  from  exile,  had  implicitly  acknowledged  his  inno- 
cence.    Athanasius  persisted  m  refusing  to  receive  him 
into  his  communion.    Eusebius  wrote  to  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  Athanasius  replied,  that  he  could  not  possibly  admit 
an  arch-heretic,  who  stood  publicly  anathematized  by  an 
cecumenical  council.    The  answer  was  such  as  he  expected : 
a  similar  answer  to  the  emperor  himself,  who  was  naturally 
jealous  of  his  authority,  and  expected  immediate  obedience 
to  all  his  mandates,  he  hoped  would  create  a  quarrel,  and 
effect  the  patriarch's  ruin.    With  this  malignant  view,  be 
persuaded  the  unguarded  Constantine  to  send  Athanasius  an 
absolute  order  to  receive  Arius  into  his  communion,  under 
the  penalty  of  deposition  and  exile.    The  intrepid  minister 
of  God  made  answer,  "  that  a  heresy,  which  attacked  tlie 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  could  have  no  communion  with  the 
Catholic  Church."    The  answer  appeared  to  Constantine  so 
just  and  satisfactory,  that  far  from  provoking  his  resent- 
ment, it  gained  his  Approbation. 

Eusebius,  seeing  his  first  scheme  thus  prove  abortive,  had 
recourse  to  a  second,  more  iniquitous  and  more  successful 
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Crimes  of  the  blackest  die,  treason,  adultery,  sacrilege,  and 
murder  were  forged,  and  thrown  upon  the  lirtuous  patri- 
arch.   The  accusation  was  in  due  form  laid  before  the 
emperor,  and  false  witnesses  were  secretly  suborned  to  give 
color  to  the  charge.    The  allegations  wore  a  plausible 
appearance,  and  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
Constantino.    He  ordered  a  competent  number  of  bishops 
to  assemble  at  Ca3sarea,  in  Palestine,  and  to  examine  if 
there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  so  heinous  an  accusation. 
These  transactions  passed  in  the  year  331,  but  the  bishops 
did  not  meet  till  the  year  334,  and  they  then  met  at  Tyre, 
to  the  number  of  sixty,  chiefly  Arians,  of  whom  the  two 
Eusebiuses  were  the  busy  leaders  and  contrivers  of  the 
whole  plot.    In  compliance  with  the  emperor's  orders,  Atha- 
nasius  likewise  repaired  thither  with  sonne  orthodox  bishops 
of  Egypt.    On  his  entering  the  place  of  assembly,  he  was 
received  with  the  utmost  marks  of  disgrace,  being  aUowed 
to  stand,  like  a  public  criminal,  before  an  heterodox  cabal 
that  had  conspired  to  accuse,  to  judge,  and  condemn  him. 
The  good  Egyptians  remonstrated  against  this  unworthy 
treatment  of  their  patriarch.     Their  remonstrances  were 
disregarded ;   the  determined  resolution  of  the  Eusebians 
was  to  defame  and  oppress  the  innocent  at  all  hazards.    An 
impudent  woman  was  introduced  to  swear  a  rape  against 
him.    The  woman  did  not  so  much  as  know  Athanasius  ; 
she  positively  swore  the  crime  on  Timothy,  his  priest,  who 
undertook  to  personate  him  before  the  judges,  and  by  her 
barefaced  perjury  acquitted  the  accused  prelate.     Another 
head  of  accusation  was  the  supposed  murder  of  one  Arse- 
nius,  whom  Eusebius  had  secretly  confined  and  reported  to 
have  been  maimed  and  murdered  by  Athanasius :  in  proof 
of  this  was  shown  the  hand  of  a  dead  man,  as  having  been 
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cut  off  for  some  magic  purpose.  But  Arsenius,  vfy  the  inte- 
rim, had  escaped  from  confinement,  came  to  Tyre,  and 
unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  sound 
of  both  hands,  a  living  evidence  of  Arian  villainy.  With 
similar  demonstrations  of  innocence  on  one  band,  and  of 
malicious  slander  on  the  other,  every  charge  of  criminality 
was  completely  done  away  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  But,  as  if  every  charge  had  been  proved  true,  as 
clearly  as  it  was  proved  false,  the  iniquitious  judges  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  deposition  against  the  guiltless 
patriarch. 

Constantine  was  at  tliat  time  busily  occupied  in  directing 
the  building  of  his  new  city,  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of 
Constantinople.  Thither  Eusebius  transmitted  to  him  the 
sentence  of  Athanasius'  deposition.  Athanasius,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  followed  soon  after  to  lay  before  the 
emperor  the  true  state  of  what  passed  at  Tyre.  He 
requested  an  audience,  but  previous  care  had  been  taken 
that  he  should  not  be  admitted.  Constantine  grounded  his 
conduct  in  this  affair  upon  the  authority  of  what  he  called 
the  council  of  Tyre,  and  notwithstanding  the  strong  pre* 
sumption  that  appeared  against  the  legality  of  its  decrees, 
suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  an  act  the  most  tyran- 
nical and  unjust  But  lest  the  decrees  of  his  Arian  cabal 
should  not  work  their  desired  effect  on  the  mind  of  Constan- 
tine, Eusebius  backed  them  with  a  new  forgery,  charging 
Athanasius  with  a  design  of  stopping  the  transportation 
of  grain  from  Bgypt  to  Constantinople.  This  imaginary 
attempt  upon  the  civil  jurisdiction,  exasperated  the  incredu- 
lous emperor,  and  provoked  him  to  dictate,  without  further 
examination,  a  peremptory  order  that  banished  the  slandered 
patriarch  to  Treves,  the  capital  city  of  Belgic  GauL 
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Section  xi. 

Death  of  Constantine, 

(A.  D.  337.)    Constantine,  by  this  proceeding  against 
Athanasius,  left  the  Arians  at  liberty  to  establish  their  errors 
without  opposition.    Being  flattered  by  the  Eusebiuses  into 
a  false  persuasion  that  Arianism  was  now  totally  extuict,he 
became,  without  design,  the  fatal  promoter  of  it    He  sent 
an  order  to  the  Assembly,  still  sitting  at  Tyre,  to  repair  at 
his  expense  to  Jerusalem  for  the  solenm  dedication  of  Iris 
church  of  the  holy  Sepulchre.    It  was  a  noble  structure, 
finished  with  equal  taste  and  magnificence.    The  ceremony 
of  its  dedication  was  performed  with  great  pomp.    The 
bishops,  during  their  stay  at  new  Jerusa:lem,  employed  their 
time  in  private  conferences  upon  various  subjects  of  reli- 
gion, in  external  acts  of  devotion,  and  in  fulsome  panegyric 
upon  Constantine,  which  gave  Eusebius,  of  Ca^sarea,   an 
advantageous  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  in  that 
kind  of  eloquence.    Whenever  a  great  man  is  weak  enough 
to  appear  pleased  with  flattery,  he  vn\l  always  find   a 
parasite  ready  to    bestow    it.      Such  was  Constantino's 
misfortune. 

In  the  midst  of  these  solemn  ceremonies,  who  ^houM 
appear  but  Arius  himself,  bearing  an  equivocal  profession  of 
his  faith  in  one  hand,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Constantine  in  the  other,  praying  the  bishops  to  receive  liim 
into  their  communion.  His  prayer  was  granted.  Proud  of 
this  advantage,  he  hastened  to  Alexandria,  not  doubting  of 
a  favorable  reception,  since  Athanasius  was  no  longer  there. 
But  the  Catholic  clergy  knew  his  duplicity  too  well  to  be 
imposed  upon,  either  by  his  protestations,  or  by  the  hipoc- 
risy  of  the  Eusebians.    They  refused  to  conununicate  with 
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him.  Thus  disappointed,  the  impostor  went  to  Constanti* 
nople,  flattering  himself  with  the  thpught  of  being  there 
received  by  the  emperor's  order  in  a  more  distinguished 
manner.  His  friend  Eusebius,  of  Nicomedia,  was  there, 
who,  on  the  assurance  of  his  orthodoxy,  obtained  an  order 
from  Constantine  for  his  admission  into  the  communion  of 
the  Catholic  Chuich.  The  order  manifestly  stretched 
beyond  the  bounds  of  civil  authority,  and  trespassed  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  it  was  directed  to  Alexander, 
the  Jast  bishop  of  Byzantium,  and  thb  first  of  Constantino- 
ple The  venerable  prelate,  who  bad  assisted  at  the 
Council  of  Nice,  humbly  remonstrated  that  the  order  could 
not  be  executed  with  a  safe  conscience.  .  Eusebius  thought 
to  intimidate  him  into  a  compliance  by  throats,  telling  him 
to  reflect  on  Athanasius'  disgrace,  and  to  consult  his  own 
interest  On  a  Saint  who  had  never  learnt  to  make  his 
Christian  duty  subservient  to  worldly  considerations,  such 
threats  made  no  impression. 

Eusebius  finding  he  could  not  carry  his  scheme  with  the 
consent  of  Alexander,  resolved  to  carry  it  against  his  con- 
sent He  fixed  the  day  for  its  execution.  He  fixed  upon  a 
Sunday,  that  the  concourse  of  people,  being  more  numer- 
ous, the  act  might  be  more  notorious.  Alexander  had 
nothing  but  his  prayers  to  oppose  against  tlie  violence  that 
was  oflered  him.  In  sore  affliction  he  most  earnestly  prayed 
that  God,  by  some  visible  eflfect  of  his  power,  would  either 
prevent  the  daring  insult  in  agitation  against  his  divine  Son, 
or  take  him  out  of  life  not  to  behold  it  Prostrate  before 
the  altar,  he  thus  prayed  the  whole  night  In  the  morning, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  the  Eusebians,  with  great  parade,  led 
forth  their  hero  in  procession  towards  the  Church.  In  the 
way,  Arius  had  a  pressing  call  of  nature :  he  stept  aside  to 
a  proper  place  of  convenience ;  the  procession  stood  stilL 
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They  vraited  some  time  expecting  his  return ;  they  grew 
impatient,  they  sent  to  see  what  was  become  of  him. 
They  found  him  dead,  with  bis  bowels  voided  out  upon  the 
ground. 

The  public  voice  immediately  proclaimed  the  fact :  it  was 
too  public  to  be  concealed  or  denied.  The  Eusebians  were 
dumb ;  the  avenging  stroke  of  divine  justice  was  manifest  ; 
Constantino  at  length  began  to  think  that  ho  had  been 
deceived.  In  that  perplexity  of  thought  he  wrote  to  recom- 
mend himself  and  sons  to  the  prayers  of  the  celebrated 
Antony  in  the  desert,  of  whom  he  had  long  enterlaine<l  a 
very  high  esteem.  The  holy  abbot  in  answer  gave  him 
good  instructions,  and  pressingly  exhorted  him  to  recal  from 
exile  the  much  injured  Athanasius.  This  last  advice  did 
not  please.  Constantine  of  late  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
listening  to  slander  rather  than  to  truth.  But  affliction  so<»a 
after  gave  him  understanding-  Falling  dangerously  ill,  lie 
expressed  his  intention,  and  gave  directions  accordingly,  for 
the  recall  of  Athanasius,  in  spite  of  all  Eusebius  could  say 
to  dissuade  him  from  it.  Finding  his  ilhiess  to  increase,  he 
devoutly  prepared  for  death,  confessed  his  sins,  received 
absolution,  and  every  other  spiritual  help  that  the  Church 
affords  to  dying  Christians.  He  died  at  his  castle  of 
Achrion,  in  the  suburbs  of  Nicomcdia,  on  Pentecost  Sunday, 
in  the  year  337,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-one  years.  The 
splendor  of  his  military,  of  his  political,  and  religious 
achievments  has  justly  acquired  him  the  surname  of  Great. 
His  remains  were  carried  to  Constantinople,  according  to 
his  direction,  and  deposited  near  the  altar  in  the  Church  of 
the  Apostles.  The  motive  of  his  giving  that  direction  was, 
that  he  might  reap  the  benefit  of  the  mystical  sacrifice,  and 
the  communion  of  devout  prayers  for  the  repose  of  his  soul, 
as  Eusebius  writes.* 

•  Im  W.  e.  71. 
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SECTION  XH. 

Violence  of  the  Arians. ' 

(A.  D.  341.)     CoxsTANTiifB  the  Great   left  three    sons, 
Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Constans,  in  favor  of  wlwni 
he  divided  the  empire  into  three  parts.    To  Constantine,  the 
eldest,  he  devised  Britain,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  all  that  lies  on 
this  side  the  Alps.    Constantius,  his  second  son,  inherited 
'ITirace,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and^the  east.    Constans,  the 
younge^Xy  had  Italy,  Africa,  Greece,  and  Illyricum.    The 
Eusebians  had  gained  over  Constantius  to  their  party.    His 
protection  made  tliem  bold;  they  dissembled  their  senti- 
ments no  longer,  they  formed  the  project  of  setting  up  a  new 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  the  room  of  St.  Athanasius. 
But  their  project  was,  for  that  time,  disconcerted  by  Con- 
stantine, the  younger,  who  lost  no  time  in  sending  back 
Athanasius  to  his  Church,  as  the  late  emperor  had  directed 
ill  his  last  sickness.    Constantius  durst  not  oppose  it.    The 
return  of  the  illustrious  exile  was  a  day  of  joy  and  triumph 
to  the  Alexandrians.    But  their  joy  was  soon  interrupted 
by  fresh  disturbances.    The  Eusebians  invented  new  calum- 
«ies  against  the  holy  patriarch,  and  by  deputies  boldly  laict 
their  accusations  before  the  three  emperors  and  Julius,  the 
Roman  pontiff.    Julius  had  succeeded  St.  Mark,  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  St.  Silvester,  in  the  holy  See.    Constan- 
tine  and  Constans  made  them  no  answer;  Julius  agreed, 
w^ith   Athanasius'  consent,  to  hear  and  judge  between  the 
two    parties.    Constantine  was  soon  after  cut  off  by  an 
untimely  death.    In  him  the  Catholic  cause  lost  a  powerful 
protector ;  his  territories  were  added  to  those  of  Constans, 
and    thus  the  empire  became  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
^jastern  and  the  western.    About  the  same  time  also  died 
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the  celebrated  historian,  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea,  and  St  Alex- 
ander of  Constantinople.  Paul,  contmended  by  Alexander 
for  his  learning  and  exemplary  life,  was  chosen  his  succes- 
sor :  but  Constantius  caused  him  to  be  deposed,  and  placed 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  in  his  room.  This  gave  the  Ariana 
a  decided  superiority  over  the  Catholics  at  Constantinople, 
which  they  maintained  with  great  violence  for  the  space  of 
forty  years. 

Athanasius,  in  the  interim,  remained  not  inactive.  He 
assembled  a  council  at  Alexandria,  in  which  about  a  hun- 
dred bishops  met  to  concert  measures  for  the  good  of  that 
Church.  They  reviewed. the  proceedings  that  had  been 
carried  on  against  their  patriarch,  and  after  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole,  declared  him  innocent  of  the  cringes 
charged  upon  him  by  his  persecutors:  they  moreover 
declared  the  sentence  of  deposition,  pronounced  against 
him  by  the  Arian  conventicle  of  Tyre,  to  be  unjust  and 
absolutely  null.  With  this  justification  of  his  conduct, 
Athanasius  repaired  to  Rome  in  order  to  meet  his  accusers, 
who  had  requested  to  be  heard  before  that  tribunal.  Julius 
again  and  again  had  summoned  them  to  come  and'  exliibit 
their  grounds  of  complaint,  according  to  their  engagement 
They  as  often  held  back  on  some  excuse  or  other,  and  at  last, 
flatly  said,  they  could  not  come.  For,  upon  reflection,  they 
did  not  choose  to  face  their  antagonists  before  an  impartial 
tribunal,  having  but  little  hopes  of  success,  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  fair  discussion  left  no  room  for  bribery  or  cabal 
Besides  that,  Eusebius,  who  could  never  remain  quiet,  was 
then  engaged  in  the  solemn  declaration  of  a  new  Church  at 
Antioch,  where  he  was  met  by  near  a  hundred  bishops,  of 
whom  forty  were  Arians.  He  embraced  that  dpportimity 
of  holding  a  synod  with  them,  and  enacting  some  caBcms* 
that  favored  his  secret  designs  against  Athanasius^    His 
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iedgn  was  to  excltkde  the  holy  birfiop  for  ever  from  the 
Church  of  Alexandria,  and  to  place  another  in  his  stead,  ns 
it  had  beeh  ahready  concerted  between  him  and  Constantius. 

Julius  now  perceiving  that  the  Eusebians  had  laid  aside 
aB  thoughts  of  appearing  before  him  at  Rome,  entered  upon 
the  examination  of  Athanasius'  cause  with  fifty  other  bish- 
ops, whom  he  had  called  together  for  that  purpose.  Accu-. 
rate  information  had  been  taken  of  the  whole  business  from 
its  very  origin.  On  that  authentic  information  they  pro- 
ceeded, which,  being  corroborated  by  the  clearest  evidence 
of  many  living  witnesses  there  present  on  the  occasion,  left 
not  the  smallest  ground  for  doubt  upon  the  true  merits  of 
the  cause.  Julius  pronounced  Athanasius  innocent  of  lh<; 
crimes  maliciously  imputed  to  him,  and  wlrolly  free  from  all 
censure  which  the  unjust  judgment,  given  against  him  in 
the  conventicle  of  Tyre,  may  have  been  thought  to  inflict. 

While  justice  was  thus  done  to  the  virtuous  patriarch  at 
Rome,  the  most  outrageous  violence  was  offered  to  his 
rights  at  Alexandria.  Under  the  direction  of  Eusebius,  the 
etection  of  another  patriarch  was  brought  on  and  carried  in 
favor  of  one  Gregory,  a  Cappadocian  by  birth,  and  an  Arian 
in  belief.  The  Catholics  loudly  complained  of  the  injury 
done  thereby  to  Athanasius,  to  the  Clergy,  and  the  Church. 
Phflagrius,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  an  apostate  to  Heathen- 
ism, \vell  known  for  his  cruel  and  persecuting  temper,  was 
sent  thither  to  enforce  the  emperor's  order.  By  every  kimi 
of  -vexation  he  tried  to  make  the  Catholics  acknowledge  the 
intruder  Gregory  for  their  bishop ;  but  seeing  them  steady  in 
their  opposition^  and  bent  upon  having  no  communication 
^th  him,  he  encouraged  a  licentious  mob,  composed  of 
Arians,  Jews  and  Pagans,  to  break  into  the  Churches  where 
the  Catholics  assembled  apart  for  divine  service.  From  such 
a  mob  every  kind  of  violence  was  expected  and  committed. 
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The  sanctuary  "was  plundered,  the  altars  profaned  widi 
Pagan  rites,  virgins  publicly  stript  and  violated,  many,  in 
fine,  were  beaten  to  death,  amongst  whom  was  Potamon, 
the  holy  bishop  of  Heraclea,  who  for  his  faith  had  already 
lost  an  eye  in  the  persecution  of  Maximin.  This  was  the 
last  wicked  scene  that  Eusebius  had  the  direction  of.  He 
died  soon  after,  in  a  very  advanced  age,  at  Constantinople ; 
but  the  Arian  party  died  not  with  him.  They,  who  had 
been  his  coadjutors  in  supporting  heresy,  now  took  the  lead. 
Theognis  the  bishop  of  Nice,  Ursacius  and  Valens,  bishops 
of  Singidon  and  Mursa,  in  Upper  Hungary. 


SECTION  Xl«. 

Council  of  Sardica. 

(A.  D.  347.)  St.  Athanasius>  though  acquitted  and  con- 
finned  in  the  See  by  Julius,  could  not  with  safety  return 
thither  oit  account  of  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  who  car- 
ried every  thing  by  armed  force.  The  religious  emperor 
(.'onstans,  considered  his  cause  as  the  public  cause  of  catba> 
lichy,  and  used  his  most  strenuous  endeavors  to  serve  him. 
By  his  desire,  a  number  of  western  bishops  assembled  at 
Milan  to  confer  on  the  subject  of  religion  with  some  of  the 
orientals,  who  were  deputed  thither  by  their  Arian  brethren. 
Th^se  produced  a  prolix  formulary  of  faith,  which  they 
desired  all  present  to  subscribe  previously  to  every  other 
question  of  debate.  The  western  prelates  said  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  formulary  of  Nice,  and  in  their  turn  pro- 
posed that  the  orientals  should  join  with  them  in  condemn- 
ing the  doctrine  of  Arius.     This  proposal  the  orientals 
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rejected  wth  apparent  marks  of  disgust,  and  immediately 
(/uilted  Milan  in  very  bad  humor.  This  passed  in  the  year 
346,  Constans  still  persisted  in  his  endeavors  for  peace. 
At  the  solicitation  of  Julius,  of  Osius,  and  St.  Maximin,  of 
Treves,  he  wrote  a  pressing  letter  to  his  brother  Constan- 
tius,  that  he  would  consent  to  have  a  general  council  held 
in  order  to  compose  the  religious  disputes  that  divided  the 
(Christian  world.  Constantius  consented ;  Sardica,  a  town 
of  lUyricum,  upon  the  borders  of  the  two  empires,  was 
appointed  for  the  place  of  rendezvous,  ** 

In  May,  347,  about  three  hundred  bishops  met  according 
to  notice,  of  whom  eighty  were  oriental  Arians.  Pope 
Julius  excused  himself  from  assisting  in  person ;  and  his 
excuses  being  accepted,  he  sent  two  priests,  Archidamns 
and  Philoxenes,  with  Leo,  a  deacon,  to  represent  him.  The 
subject  to  be  treated  and  decided  by  them  consisted  of  three 
points : ,  the  first  regarded  faith,  the  second  regarded  the 
grounds  of  accusation  against  Athanasius,  and  the  third 
rci^arded  the  acc«sations  brought  against  the  Euscbians. 
The  oriental  bishops,  on  their  arrival  at  Sardica,  saw  they 
had  no  chance  of  carrying  any  one  point,  where  the  impe- 
rial power  was  not  to  interfere.  Conscious  of  the  badness 
of  their  cause,  and  unwilling  to  undergo  the  confusion  of 
hearing  themselves  declared  calumniators  to  their  face, 
framed  pretences  for  not  assisting  at  the  public  sessions,  and 
at  last  resolved  to  leave  the  town.  They  went  off  by  night 
to  Philippopolis,  a  town  in  Thrace,  where  they  formed  a 
schismatical  synod  apart.  Their  retreat  hindered  not 
the  remaining  prelates  at  Sardica  from  contimiing  their 
sessions,  or  from  coming  to  a  final  decision  upon  the  points 
in  question. 

With  regard  to  faith,  it  was  proposed  that  a  new  formn- 
lary  should  be  drawn  up  and  received.    Some  urged  the 

15» 
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]»ropo8al  with  great  warmth,  but  the  Council  wisely  rejected 
it,  as  injurious  to  that  of  Nice,  which  they  judged  to  be 
perfectly  clear  and  explicit  Tl\e  Fathers  then  made  no 
new  dc(»nee  respecting  faitli,  but  confirmed  the  old  one,  to 
which  tiiey  deemed  notliing  wanting.  They  next  proceeded 
to  examine  the  cause  of  Atbanasius,  whom,  ai\er  a  diligent 
discussion,  they  prounounced  innocent^  as  he  had  been  pro- 
nounced before  at  Alexandria  and  Rome.  The  declared 
innocence  of  Athanasius,  necessarily  involved  t)ie  guilt  of 
tlie  Eusebian  faction^  The  Council,  in  consequence,  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  excommunication  against  Gregory,  the 
U3urf)er  of  the  See  of  Alexandiia,  and  eight  other  episcopal 
leaders  of  that  party. 

The  schismatical  synod  of  Pliilippopolis  held  its  sessions 
at  the  same  time,  and  formed  decisions  in  contradiction  to 
those  of  Sardica;  it  excommunicated  and  dealt  about  its 
impotent  censures  iq)on  Julius,  Osius,  Athanasius,  and  other 
eminent  persons  of  tlie  Catholic  party.  But  they  dated 
none  of  these  acts  from  Philippopolis,  the  place  of  their 
spurious  origin,  fearing  lest  they  miglit  have  thereby  given 
an  authentic  proof  of  their  being  both  schismatics  and 
heretics.  They  dated  them  from  Sardica,  and  styled  them- 
selves of  the  Catholic  Council  This  usurpation  of  place 
and  title  has  occasioned  confusion  among  the  ignorant,  and 
hassled  even  some  writers  mto  a  mistaken  statement  of  this 
I>articular  part  of  history.  The  Council  held  in  Sardica  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  a  true  Council,  though  called  by 
some  an  appendix  to  that  of  Nice.  The  synod  held  by  the 
orientals  at  Philippopolis,  was  a  schismatical  conventicle  of 
pure  Arians,  who  on  their  way  to  Sardica  agreed* to  act 
the  part  they  did,  and  to  submit  to  no  ecclesisastical  deci- 
sion, as  Macarius  and  Asterius,  two  eastern  bidicqps,  scdemnly 
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declared  and  separated  from  them  on  that  account,  to  join 
those  of  the  west. 

Osios,  who  had  presided  at  Nice,  seems  to  have  taken  the 
lead  at  Sardica  in  forming  the  decrees  and  canons  of  disci- 
pline there  enacted.  The  Fathers  of  the  Council,  having 
fulfilled  the  whole  object  of  their  meeting,  directed  lettei-s 
to  Julius,  and  the  two  emperors,  for  the  speedy  execution  of 
their  decrees.  Constantios  showed  a  tardy  reluctance  ftw" 
the  execution  of  decrees  which  did  not  please  him.  But 
necessity  left  him  no  choice.  He  had  a  heavy  war  to 
maintain  against  Persia^  and  his  brother  Constans  threatened 
him  with  a  civil  war,  if  he  did  not  restore  Athanasius,  and 
punish  his  calumniators.  In  these  circumstances,  he  resolved 
to  do,  with  a  good  grace,  what  he  could  not  avoid  doing, 
even  against  his  will.  In  terms  the  most  flattering,  he 
wrote  no  less  than  three  letters  to  Athanasius,  entreating 
him  to  retm^n  with  all  speed  to  Alexandria,  where  he  was 
earnestly  expected  by  his  faithful  flock.  The  death  of 
Gregory,  the  usurper,  opened  to  him  a  peaceful  entry.  The 
l«>ly  patriarch  immediately  assembled  liis  sufiragan  bishops, 
and  confirmed  the  decrees  of  Sardica.  St  Maximus  did 
the  same  in  a  numerous  synod  at  Jerusalem.  Religion  now 
seemed  to  triumph.  Many  Arian  bishops  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  retract  their  errors  and  their  calumnies 
against  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Ursacius  and  Valens 
appearecL  among  the  penitent;  though  their  relapse  soon 
after,  fonm  a  strong  presumption  that  their  repentance  was 
not  sincere. 
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SECTION  XIV. 

Tyranny  of  Canstantius. 

(A.  D.  355.)  The  zealous  exertions  of  Constans  for  the 
orthodox  faith,  had  their  recoropence,  we  hope,  in  a  better 
world,  they  had  none  in  this.  Magnentius,  who  commanded 
in  Gaul,  threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  suddenly  commenced 
a  civil  war  against  his  sovereign.  Ambitious  of  a  crown, 
he  resolved  to  snatch  it  from  the  brow  of  Constans.  But 
trusting  more  to  th^  dagger  of  an  assassin,  than  to  the 
attachment  of  an  army,  which  he  had  drawn  into  rebellion^ 
caused  him  to  be  basely  murdered  in  350.  He  then  took 
upon  himself  the  title  of  emperor ;  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Africa, 
submitted  to  his  usurpation,  while  it  lasted^for  it  lasted 
not  long.  Constantius  lost  no  time  in  attacking  the  usurper 
before  he  could  well  establish  his  ill-gotten  power.  He  led 
his  army  in  person  against  the  rebels,  though  he  did  not 
choose  to  expose  his  life  in  the  field.  The  contest  lasted 
upwards  of  three  years,  before  the  death  of  Magnentius, 
by  his  own  sword,  put  an  end  to  it,  and  made  Constantius 
sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire. 

This  revolution  of  power  in  the  empire,  rallied  the  broken 
spirits  of  the  Arians,  who  did  not  doubt  of  being  soon  able 
to  carry  their  point  under  the  protection  of  an  emperor, 
who  was  their  friend  by  inclination,  and  who,  by  a  sudden 
turn  of  his  affairs,  was  at  Hberty  to  act  as  they  should 
direct  Arianism  had  hitherto  been  confined  within  the 
l)oundary  of  tlie  east ;  under  the  imperial  banner  it  now 
began  its  progress  towards  the  west.  Constantius,  in  his 
expedition  against  Magnentius,  led  with  him  a  courtly  train 
of  oriental  bishops,  all  'Arians  and  servile  sycophants. 
These  prelates  still  nourished  an  implacable  hatred  against 
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the  prelate  of  Alexandria,  whose  eminent  virtues  were 
lately  become  as  well  known  in  the  west  as  in  tlie  east 
His  active  zeal  was  the  terror  of  their  party,  nor  had  they 
any  hope  of  raising  their  own  credit  but  upon  ttic  ruin  oi 
his.  They  began  to  forge  jfresh  matter  of  complahM^  and  lo 
disseminate  new  slanders  against  the  holy  man,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  high  opinion  which  the  western  world  enter- 
tained of  his  sanctity  and  talents.  Constantius,  who,  by 
nature,  as  well  as  by  habit,  was  both  a  tyrant  and  a  perse- 
cutor, readily  lent  them  his  authority  to  oppress  the  man 
he  never  liked.  In  that  hostile  humor  he  continued  his 
journey  into  the  western  parts  of  the  empire.  A  number 
of  Arian  bishops  composed  a  part  of  the  imperial  retinue. 

These  plotting  prelates,  even  on  their  journey,  b^an  to 
prepare  the  work  which  they  hoped  to  see  soon  accom- 
plished. They  drew  out  a  string  of  accusations  against 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  sent  them  to  Liberius,  who 
liad  succeeded  Julius  in  the  pontificate.  These  accusations 
were  all  of  a  civil  nature.  They  accused  him  of  being  a 
disturber  of  the  public  peace,  a  fomenter  of  religious  and 
civil  discord,  an  enemy  to  his  sovereign,  and  therefore 
unworthy  of  the  communion  he  enjoyed  with  the  holy  See. 
They  wisely  said  nothing  of  his  doctrine :  Athanasius  saw 
the  storm  gathering  round  him,  wrote  a  respectful  letter  to 
warn  the  emperor  against  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  and 
published  what  is  called  his  great  apology  to  his  friends. 
In  this  apology  he  establishes  the  most  solid  proofs  of  his 
innocence,  and  by  an  unanswerable  force  of  argument, 
evinces,  that  after  having  been  thrice  acquitted  by  his 
canonical  judges  at  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Sardica,  he 
cannot  witli  any  show  of  justice  or  reason  be  brought  to 
another  trial.    Liberius  answered  the  emperor  and  Arian 
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bishops,  that  he  could  not  thmk  of  cutting  off  from  his  conr>- 
tiiunion  a  irencrfible^  prelate,  whom  the  Catholic  world 
univci'sally  re!?perted ;  he  desired  that  a  Council  might  be 
cfinvened  to  cojnii()se  their  differences.  Two  and  twenty 
bishops  actunily  *net  at  Aries,  where  the  emperor  was; 
Liberius  dejiufed  Vincent,  the  bishop  of  Capua,  to  preside 
in  his  name.  The  orientals  had  die  superiority  in  numbers, 
in  interest,  and  court  influence;  violence  bore  down  all 
rational  resistance;  Athanasius  was  condemned;  Vincent, 
tlie  pope's  legate,  intimidated  by  threats,  signed  the  condem- 
nation. The  holy  Father  was  grievously  afflicted  at  the 
prevarication  of  his  legate,  and  immediately  employed 
aH  means  in  his  power  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  that 
attended  it 

The  convocation  of  a  more  numerous  council  was  loudly 
demanded  by  both  parties,  but  with  very  different  viewa 
Liberius  wished  to  procure  a  solid  union;  the  orientals 
meant  to  force  the  western  bishops  to  subscribe  the  condem- 
nation of  Athanasius.  Constantius  issued  a  general  order 
for  the  bishops  of  the  Church  to  meet  him  at  Milan.  They 
assembled  accordingly,  in  the  year  365,  upwards  of  three* 
hundred  from  the  west,  and  only  few  from  the  east  The 
Pope  deputed  three  legates  to  represent  him  in  the  council 
They  began  their  sessions  in  the  Church  of  Milan;  but  a 
vident  contest  arising  whether  they  should  first  take  into 
their  consideration  the  public  question  of  faith,  or  the  per- 
sona! cause  of  St.  Athanasius,  and  some  apprehensions 
being  entertained,  lest  the  people  should  interfere,  Constan- 
tius removed  the  sessions  from  the  Church  to  the  palace. 
There  he  lorded  it  over  all  the  bishops  with  a  despotic 
hand,  declared  himself  the  accuser  of  Athanasius,  and 
insi^ed  upon  their  signing  his  condemnation  without  further 
examination.    Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  one 
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of  the  Pope'ii  b^ates,  St  Eusebius,  of  Vercelli,  and  sqid9 
other  prelates,  strongly  remonstrattrd,  that  such  a  procedurt; 
waa  not  only  unjust,  but  illegal,  and  coatrary  to  the  canons: 
the  imperial  despot  in  wrath  replied,  ihni  his  will  was  ihe 
canon  they  had  to  follow  and  no  other,  drew  his  sword,  as 
if  he  intended  to  order  them  for  immecliate  executiont  and 
then  bade  them  choose  either  proBn|)t  obodieiit^c  to  Im  will, 
or  instapt  exile.  The  miyor  part  of  the  bjshops  basely 
purcha$«d  tiieir  peace  by  a  forced  compliance;  the  rest 
departed  into  banishment,  with  the  testimony  of  a  peaceful 
conscience.  Such  was  the  issue  of  Constantius'  council  of 
Milan. 


SECTION  XV. 

Persecution  of  Constantius. 

(A.  D.  356.)  Constantius  having  extorted  an  unjust  sen- 
fence  from  the  assembly  of  Milan,  sent  a  chamberlain  to 
obtain  from  Pope  Liberius  a  confirmation  of  it  The 
chamberlain  went,  well  supplied  with  menaces  and  presents! 
to  gain  the  desired  approbation  by  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  steady  PontiflF  heeded  not  his  threats,  and  with  a  noble 
disdain  rejected  his  simonical  presents.  The  emperor 
ordered  him  to  Milan  under  a  strong  guard,  hoping  to  intimi- 
date him  by  his  presence,  but  finding  him  inflexible,  banished 
turn  to  Berasa,  a  town  in  Thrace.  A  general  persecution 
then .  commenced,  and  bitter  desolation  overspread  the 
Church  of  Christ  The  violences  exercised  by  the  Arians 
against  the  Catholics,  were  every  where  great,  but  no  where 
greater  than  in  Cgypt    No  less  than  ninety  bishops  in  that 
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province  abne,  were  driven  from  their  Sees,  and  replaced 
by  Arians.  The  chief  scene  of  outrage  and  bloodshed  was 
at  Alexandria,  whete  Athanasius,  the  prime  object  of  Ariao 
animosity,  had  resided  for  some  time  past  without  moles- 
tation. His  life  being  now  in  danger,  his  faithful  flock  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  appear 
again  in  better  times.  He  retired  among  the  devout  inhab- 
itants of  tlie  desert  But  a  price  being  set  upon  his  head, 
the  wildeniesges  were  ransacked  by  soldiers  in  quest  of  hin\ 
and  the  monks  were  barbarously  persecuted  because  they 
would  not  betray  him,  nor  teU  where  he  lay  concealed. 

Through  the  sides  of  St  Athanasius,  the  Arians  elily 
directed  their  arrows  against  the  Church  itself.  His  con- 
demnation and  removal  from  Alexandria,  so  eagerly  pursued^ 
was  only  a  preparatory  step  towards  their  impious  design. 
Not  to  leave  the  important  see  of  Alexandria  without  a 
bishop,  they  procured  the  consecration  of  a  man,  who,  they 
thought,  would  answer  all  their  purposes.  It  -was  one 
George,  an  obscure  Cappadocian,  who  had  been  a  \ictualler 
to  the  army,  without  education,  and  without  learning, 
brutish  and  cruel  by  nature,  a  Christian  only  in  name,  and  a' 
heathen  in  his  heart  No  sooner  was  this  sacrilegious 
intruder  seated  in  the  patriarchal  chair,  than  conformably 
witli  his  imperial  master's  will,  he  began  and  continued  to 
persecute  the  Catholics  with  every  kind  of  violence,  of 
which  Gregory,  his  Arian  predecessor,  has  given  the  exam- 
ple, as  Theodoret  relates.  At  Constantinople  likewise  the 
persecution  was  carried  on  with  equal  fiiry  by  Macedonius, 
the  Arian,  whom  Constantius  had  made  bishop  in  place  of 
St  Paul    Many  had  the  honor  of  dying  for  their  faith. 

Besides  this  general  havoc  made  among  the  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Church  had  to  deplore  the  fall 
irf  two  of  her  first  champions,  Osius  and  Liberius.    Ai 
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three  different  times  a  certain  number  of  Arian  bishops  had 

met  at   Sirmium,  tlie  metropolis  of  lllyrlcuin,  and   IkkI 

drawn  up  three  different  formularies  of  faith.     The  first. 

dated  in  the  year.  351,  contained  no  heresy,  it   iicithor 

approved  nor  rejected  the  errors  of  Ario.<«,  was^  thcrelorc  oi' 

a  suspicious  nature.    The  two  others,  k^ariTjg  a  later  duUu 

openly  embraced  the  Arian  and  Semiarian  heresy.    To 

Osius,  now  past  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  who  had 

hitherto  acted  so  distinguished  a  part  in  defence  of  the 

l.'atholic  faith,  the  second  formulary  was  proposed  by  tlie 

order  of  Constantius  for  his  acceptance.    The  venerable 

})relate  rejected  it  with  scorn ;  he  w^as  put  on  the  rack ;  jiain 

•subdued  his  exhausted  courage,  weak  nature  yielded,  he 

signed  the  Arian  formulary,  and  communicated  with  Ursa- 

cius  and  Valens.     This  passed  at  Sirmium  and  gained  him 

Jiis  liljerty.   Covered  with  disgrace,  he  immediately  retreated 

to  his  own  church  of  Cordova,  in  Spain.    There,  in  the 

spirit  of  a  true  penitent,  he  protested  against  the  liolcnce 

that  had  been  offered  him  at  Sirmium,  publicly  anatUma- 

tized  the  Arian  heresy,  and  exhorted  all  the  world  to  reject 

it.     He  spent  the  short  remains  of  life  in  devoutly  preparing 

for  death,  which  happened  widiin  a  year  after,  as  St.  Atha- 

tiuisius  assures  us. 

Pope  Liberius  had  passed  two  years  in  banishment  af 
Bersea,  when  hard  sufferings  and  deceitful  reasoning  began 
to  shake  his  resolution.  The  continual  solicitations  of 
Demophilus,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Bei-cea,  seconded  by  tlie 
-delusive  arguments  of  Portunatian,  the  temporizing  bishop 
of  Aquileia,  at  length  induced  him  to  believe,  that  he  miofht 
sign  the  first  formulary  of  Sirmium,  and  the  condemnation 
of  St.  Athanasius,  without  violating  the  Catholic  faith.  JFe 
signed  both.  The  fall  of  so  great  a  prolate  is  a  tcrrifvir.g 
instance  of  human  infirmity ;  to  the  faidiful  it  caiosed  both 
VOL.  u  16 
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grief  and  scandal  Liberius  fell  through  weakness,  and  by 
an  error  of  judgment:  but  he  fell  not  into  heresy;  much 
less  did  he  approve  or  teach  it  His  declaration^  however, 
against  St  Athanasius,  was  a  grievous  prevarication  against 
justice  and  truth ;  it  furnished  subject  of  malignwit  joy  to  the 
Arians ;  it  procured  the  emperor's  leave  for  the  guilty  pontiff 
to  return  to  Rome.  During  his  exile,  the  Arian  faction  had 
thrust  one  Felix  into  the  Pontifical  Chair ;  Constantius  pro- 
posed that  both  of  them  should  govern  with  equal  power. 
But  the  people  with  one  universal  voice  exclaiming,  one 
Christy  one  fdd^  and  one  PastoTy  he  found  the  opposition 
too  strong  to  be  resisted  without  risk,  and  Felix,  the  Anti- 
pope,  was  driven  out  of  Rome.  If  Liberius  fell  like  St 
Peter,  he  also  rose  like  him  by  a  speedy  repentance.  No 
sooner  had  he  recovered  his  See,  and  his  liberty,  than  be 
loudly  declared  himself  the  patron  of  justice  and  truth, 
wrote  letters  of  reconciliation  to  Athanasius,  reprobated  the 
doctrine  of  Arius,  and  by  his  active  zeal  averted  the  deso- 
latifm,  with  which  that  heresy  threatened  many  churches  in 
the  west,  as  Theodoret  testifies  in  his  history. 

The  tyranny  which  Constantius  had  exercised  for  sooje 
years  past  over  the  consciences  of  his  Catholic  subjects, 
not  being  followed  with  the  success  he  wished,  the  wicked 
agents  and  advisers  of  his  persecuting  plans,  Ursacius  and 
Valens,  suggested  to  him  the  convocation  of  a  general 
council,  under  the  authority  of  which  they  hoped  to  accom- 
plish theh:  end  by  setting  aside  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  intro- 
ducing a  new  one.  Constantius  relished  the  advice,  and  in 
the  year  359  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Riipini,  a  town 
in  Italy^  near  the  Adriatic  By  his  sole  authority,  and  at 
his  expense,  there  assembled  accordingly  four  hundred 
bishops,  of  whom  eighty  were  Arians :  Liberius,  the  Pope, 
seems  to  have  taken  no  part  in  it    But  Taurus,  prefect  of 
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the  Pretorian  bands,  assisted  with  positive  orders  to  see  that 
the  emperor's  intention  should  be  fulfilled.  The  Catliolic 
bishops  assembled  in  the  church,  the  Arians  in  an  adjoining 
place,  which  they  made  their  oratory ;  for  the  two  parties 
no  longer  prayed  together.  The  Arians  brought  with  them 
an  equivocal  profession  of  faith,  which  they  had  previously 
settled  among  themselves,  and  which  the  emperor  was 
determined  to  have  signed  by  the  council.  The  terms 
employed  in  this  formulary  to  express  the  nature  of  the  Son 
of  God,  were  scriptural  indeed,  but  susceptible  of  a  Catholic 
or  an  Arian  sense  by  construction.  The  word  Consub- 
stantial  being  purposely  discarded,  it  is  clear  in  what  seiLse 
Valens  and  his  associates  meant  it  should  be  understood. 
It  was  no  sooner  read  than  rejected  by  the  Catholic  pre- 
lates, who  unanimously  decreed,  that  no  deviation  from  the 
decisions  of  Nice,  and  no  new  formulary  was  to  be  admit- 
ted. They  pronounced  anathema  against  Arius,  against 
his  doctrine,  and  against  his  adherents.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  bishops  subsubscribed  this  decree,  eighty  refosed. 
On  these  eighty,  the  council  passed  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation and  deposition,  as  abettors  of  heresy.  Thus  far  the 
Catholic  prelates  had  been  free  and  allowed  to  act  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Could  they  then  have 
departed,  all  would  have  been  well,  and  Arian  malice  would 
have  been  defeated. 

But  Constantius  was  bent  on  carrymg  his  point.  Though 
at  a  distance  in  the  east,  where  his  presence  was  judged 
necessary  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Persian  arms,  he 
received  regular  information  of  all  that  passed  at  RiminL 
On  finding  a  more  obstinate  opposition  to  his  scheme  than 
he  had  expected,  he  directed  Valens,  his  prime  agent,  to 
exert  all  the  talents  he  was  master  of  to  gain  the  bishops, 
and  renewed  his  orders  to  the  prefect  Taurus,  not  to  let 
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them  quit  Rimni  till  they  signed  his  formulary.  The  council 
was  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  captivity.  The  Catholic 
prelates  deputed  ten  of  their  number  to"  make  remon- 
strances to  the  emperor  on  the  violence  done  them.  .  Th& 
Arians  deputed  the  same  number  of  their  party.  Thcse^ 
who  were  in  collusion  with  the  emperor,  obtained  all  they 
wished ;  those  obtained  nothing,  not  even  a  civil  reception^ 
They  were  not  in  the  court  secret.  They  thought  the 
council  had  fully  answered  the  purpose  of  its  meeting,  and 
till  them  had  no  suspicion  of  the  emperor's  impious  design, 
when  he  called  them  together.  The  Arian  deputies  returned 
triumphant;  the  Catholics  labored  under  e\Try  iiksome 
hardship.  Nothing  was  left  untried  to  shake  their  constancy. 
For  seven  months  they  remained  inflexible  and  unanimous^ 
Some  of  them  began  to  relent,  though  firmly  resolved  not 
to  resign  their  faith.  But  their  listening  to  deceitful  men, 
made  a  breach  in  their  first  resolution,  through  which  the 
spirit  of  darkness  and  deception  entered  amongst  thenv 
Valcns,  in  the  name  of  his  party,  solemnly  assured  them,, 
that  he  diifered  not  from  them  in  belief,  that  he  objected  to 
the  term  Consubgtantial  only,  because  it  was  not  in  the  text 
of  holy  Scripture.  He  added,  that  there  was  no  probability 
of  the  emperor's  suffermg  them  to  visit  their  respective 
flocks,  unless  they  first  subscribed  his  formulary,  and  that 
on  their  subscription  depended  the  peace  and  iimon  of 
Christ's  Church.  By  these  specious  declarations,  which 
they  thought  smcere,  the  Catholic  prelates  were  unfortu- 
nately deceived,  and  fancying  the  doctrine  of  Consubstan- 
tiality  to  be  sufliciently  expresed  in  other  words  of  the 
context,  joined  the  hypocrites  in  signing  the  captious 
formulary. 

•  The  mischief  was  now  done.    The  bishops  were  per- 
mitted to  depart ;  not  being  conscious  of  having  intended 
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any  thing  wrong,  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  hear  their 
act  every  where  construed  into  an  approbation  of  tlic  Arian 
heresy.  Tlie  surprise  which  the  bishops  expressed  at  hear- 
ing themselves  charged  with  Arianism,  is  a  clear  proof  that 
they  never  thought  of  signing  any  thing  contrary  to  faith : 
nor  in  fact  were  they  guilty  of  an  error  in  their  behef.  But 
they  were  guilty  of  an  error  in  agreeing  to  the  loose  man- 
ner of  expressing  tlieir  belief,  and  thereby  furnished  matter 
of  triumph  to  their  enemies  for  the  moment  Sensible  then 
of  their  error  and  tlieir  weakness,  they  began  to  feel 
remorse,  and  by  professnig  the  Nicfene  Creed,  endeavored 
to  repair  the  scandal  they  had  given  by  their  unwary  con- 
descension. Their  improvident  act  was  no  sooner  known 
than  reprobated  by  Pope  Liberius,  and  the  dispersed  bishops 
of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  Britaini  of  Gaul,  of  Dalmatia,  of 
Greece,  of  Africa,  of  the  Islands,  and  with  a  few  exceptitnis 
of  ail  the  oriental  Churches  which  steadily  adhered  to  tiic 
Nicene  Creed,  as  St  Athanasius  testifies  iji  his  letter  to  tin) 
emjK3ror  Jovinian,  The  acts  of  the  council  of  Rimini,  thus 
rejected  by  the  Church,  in  the  first  instance,  have  so 
remained  ever  since. 

Coostantius,  having  carried  his  point  at  Kimini,  in  the 
violent  manner  we  have  related,  publislied  a  strict  order 
that  all  bishops,  to  retain  their  rank,  that  ail  magistrates 
and  afficci*s,  to  be  qualified  for  service,  should  sign  his 
new  formulary,  and  hold  communion  with  the  Arians. 
This  is  tlie  first  reUgious  test  that  ever  was  enacted  to 
qualify  for  civil  employments;  it  was  enacted  by  an  Arian 
despot,  who  was  yet  no  Christian ;  it  required  that  every 
magistrate  and  public  officer  to  testify  his  fidelity  to  the 
state,  sliould,  by  an  act  of  infidelity,  prove  himself  a 
traitor  to  Jesus  Cla*ist,  his  God  and  Saviour.    Shocking  to 

16* 
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Christian  piety  is  the  idea,  that  such  a  test  ever  should  have 
been  invented  or  ever  imitated. 


SECTION  XVL 

JidiaUy  the  Apostate. 

(A.  D.  361.)  CoNSTANTius,  who  had  passed  some  time 
with  his  army  in  the  East,  was  returning  to  Constantinople, 
when  he  fell  sick  in  Cilicia.  Finding  the  fever  increase, 
and  his  life  in  danger,  he  sent  for  Euzoius,  the  Arian  bishop 
of  Antioch,  and  by  him  was  baptised  a  little  before  his 
death.  On  the  third  day  of  November,  361,  Constantius 
died  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  profession  of  Arianism,  after  a 
tyrannical  and  inglorious  reign  of  twenty-four  years. 
Leaving  no  issue  behind  him,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  em- 
pire, by  Julian  his  cousin-german,  the  son  of  Julius  Constan- 
tius, Constantine's  half-brother. 

Julian,  surnamed  the  Apostate,  was  about  thirty-one  years 
of  age  when  the  troops  in  Gaul  proclaimed  him  emperor 
during  the  life  of  Constantius.  He  received  his  first  educa- 
tion under  the  noted  Arian  'Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who 
'admitted  him  to  minor  orders  among  the  clergy  of  that 
church.  Being  afterwards  sent  to  complete  his  studies  at 
Athens,  he  contracted  a  close  intimacy  with  Maximus,  and 
other  noted  adepts  in  the  black  art,  by  whom  he  was  initi- 
ated in  the  superstitious  practices  of  divination  and  heathen 
astrology.  He  publicly  wore  the  dress  and  affected  the 
stern  deportment  of  a  philosopher.  In  his  discourse  and 
academical  disputations  he  ever  betrayed  a  strong  propen- 
sity for  the  Pagan  worship,  and  though  he  still  professed 
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himself  a  Christian,  was  privately  in  fact  a  heathen.    As 
soon  as  vested  with  sovereign  power,  he  threw  off  all 
disguise,  renounced  the  Christian  name,  underwent  a  super- 
stitious lustration  of  blood  in  order  to  wash  out,  if  possible, 
the  sacred  character  stamped  upon  his  soul  at  baptism,  pub- 
licly professed  himself  a  Pagan,  and  by  law  established  the 
Pagan  system  over  the  whole  Roman  empire.    Notwith- 
standing these  notorious  facts  of  determined  apostacy,  Mr. 
(jibbon,  in  his  florid  but  romantic  history  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  gravely  tells  his  readers,  that 
Julian  "  very  narrowly  escaped  from  being  a  bishop,  and 
perhaps  a  saint ;"  as  if  in  this  author's  idea  a  bishop  or  a 
saint  were  something  worse  than  an  apostate.    Mr.  Gibbon 
knew  by  experience  what  an  apostate  was,  though  not  to 
the  wide  extent  of  Julian. 

But  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  made  by  Julian's  narrow 
escape  from  being  a  Saint,  the  same  dashing  writer  has 
gratuitously  bestowed  that  honor  on  George,  the  Arian 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  *^  The  infamous  George  of  Cappa- 
docia,"  says  he,  "  has  been  transformed  into  the  renowned 
St  George  of  England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry, 
and  of  the  garter."  He  dares  not  say  by  whom  this  won- 
derful transformation  has  been  made.  It  is  in  fact  a  forgery 
of  the  Calvinistical  school,  fabricated  by  Jurieu,*  adopted 
by  Echard,  and  transcribed  by  Gibbon.  The  flourishing 
Mr.  Gibbon  first  tries  to  let  his  readers  understand  that  the 
transformation  of  George,  the  Cappadocian,  from  a  perse- 
cuting Arian  into  a  Catholic  Saint  and  martyr,  was  a  mere 
dance  of  the  Catholic  party  to  swell  their  religious  calen- 
dar; then  conscious,  as  it  seems,  that  he  had  advanced  more 
than  could  be  proved,  he  subjoins  in  a  corrective  note,t 
"that  this  transformation  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but  as 

•  Apol.  de  Reform.  f  V.  2,  p.  404. 
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ejTiremely  probable*  This  fancied  probability  of  his  is  cer- 
taiiily  no  great  compliment  either  to  bis  reader's  judgment 
or  his  own.  To  a  reader  of  the  least  discernmejrt  can  it 
appear  extremely  probable,  that  George  of  Cappadocia,  a 
noted  Arian,  the  usurper  of  St.  Athanasius'  See,  a  bloody 
persecuter  of  the  Catholic  faith,  a  miscreant  universally 
detested  for  "his  immoral  character,  and  at  last  massacred 
by  a  Pagan  mob  for  his  extortions  and  crying  injustices, 
could  be  ever  set  up  by  Catholics  as  an  example  of  virtue, 
and  honored  as  a  samt  and  martyr  by  the  Christian  world ! 
To  confirm  the  vulgar  and  erroneous  notion  that  Catliolics 
pay  divine  worship  to  the  saints,  Mr.  Gibbon  has  taken  core 
to  say,  in  his  sarcastic  narrative,  that  the  worship  of  St. 
George  was  introduced  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church  by  those  sectaries,  the  Arians.  Other  stories, 
equally  fabulous,  were  formerly  published  by  tlic  Arians  of 
the  great  St  George,  who  is  the  patron  of  England,  and 
suffered  for  his  faith  a  glorious  martyrdom  under  Dioclc- 
sian,  full  fifty  years  before  the  infamous  George  was  thrust 
into  the  See  of  Alexandria.  The  authentic  acts  of  ilu^ 
Saint's  martyrdom  not  being  clearly  ascertained,  tlie  Ariaua 
spread  many  apocryphal  relations  of  him,  as  well  as  of 
oilier  Saints,  with  a  view  of  depreciating  their  mem<>r\-. 
which  after  a  due  examination  were  condemned  and  pro- 
scribed by  Pope  Gclasios  I.,  in  the  year  494. 

JuUan,  even  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  affected  a 
pliilosophic  moderation  in  his  general  conduct  of  lijb.  Ho 
encouraged  moral  virtues,  reformed  the  extravagant  profu- 
sion of  expense  in  the  imperial  court,  and  permitted  the 
banished  bishops  to  return  to  their  respective  churches 
This  act  of  grace  he  extended  equally  to  Catholics  ami 
Arians,  not  from  any  good  will  that  he  bore  to  cither,  but 
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with  a  view,  as  Ammianus,  his  own  historian,  writes,  of 
casting  an  odium  on  the  memory  of  his  tyrannical  prede- 
cessor, and  of  undermining  the  Christian  Church,  by  foment- 
ing quarrels  between  the  two  parties.  Nothing  loss  than  the 
total  abolition  of  Christianity,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
idolatry,  was  the  object  of  his  detestable  ambition :  and  this 
he  calmly  undertook  to  do,  while  he  seemed  to  grant  the 
Christians  full  liberty  to  practice  their  rehgion.  For  he 
neither  unsheathed  the  sword,  nor  pubHshed  any  sanguinary 
edict  against  them.  But  by  pecuniary  impositions,  by  vex* 
atious  suits  and  insults,  he  cruelly  oppressed  and  persecuted 
them.  He  stript  the  clergy  of  their  privileges :  he  drove 
St.  Athanasius  again  from  Alexandria,  because  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  great  church  without  his  express  leave :  the 
pensions  granted  by  Constantino  for  the  support  of  church- 
men, of  virgins,  and  widows,  he  suppressed,  as  he  sarcasti- 
cally said,  to  teach  them  the  practice  of  evangelical  pov- 
erty :  he  forbade  them  to  plead  or  to  sue  for  justice  in  any 
court  of  judicature,  alleging,  that  lawsuits  were  not  permit- 
ted them  by  the  principles  of  theii  religion :  he,  in  fine,  shut 
up  their  schools  to  deprive  them  of  all  literary  knowledge, 
saying  it  was  suificient  for  a  Galilean  (so  in  contempt  he 
called  tiie  Christians)  to  live  in  ignorance  and  to  believe  with 
blind  simplicity.  He  exacted  from  them  large  contributions 
for  the  reparation  of  his  heathen  temples,  demoUshed  many 
of  the  Christian  churches,  and  converted  the  sacred  plate  to 
Pagan  uses.  This,  in  many  places,  was  not  done  without 
violence  and  bloodshed.  In  Cappadocia,  in  Syria,  at  Anti- 
och  and  Gaza,  many  suffered  tortures  and  death  for  their 
religion. 

The  apostate's  animosity  against  all  revealed  religion,  put 
him  upon  the  mad  project  of  rebuilding  the  temple  and 
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ancient  city  of  Jerusalem,    He  had  read  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  knew  the  prophecies  that  had  been  uttered  con- 
cerning their  jruin  and  final  desolation-    With  a  view  of  fal- 
sifying the  mspired  writings,  and  of  giving  the  lie  to  his 
Redeemer,  Julian,  by  letter,  invited  the  Jews  from  ever}- 
quarter  of  the  globe,  to  come  and  concur  w  ith  him  in  a 
work  which  flattered  their  most  ardent  wishes.    He  ordered 
the  materials  to    be  brought  at    his  own  expense,  and 
appointed  Alypius*  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  super- 
intend and  hasten  the  undertaking.    Numbers  of  experi- 
enced workmen  crowded  to  the  spot    The  old  foundations 
of  the  former  temple  were  diig  up  in  a  short  time  to  make 
room  for  the  new,  and  then  w^as  completely  verified  our 
blessed  Sa\T[our's  prediction,  that  not  one  stone  should  be 
left  upon  another.    The  trenches  were  now  open,  the  foun- 
da,tion  stones  were  at  hand  ready  to  be  laid  next  morning, 
the  Jews  began  to  triumph,  when  during  the  night,  a  sudden 
earthquake  filled  up  the  trenches,  scattered  abroad  the  ma- 
terials, overturned  the  adjacent  buildings,  and  buried  many 
of  the  workmen  under  the  rtiins.    This  stroke  astonished, 
but  did  not  deter  the  Jews  from  prosecuting  the  work, 
which  they  wished  to  finish.    Then  from  the  bowels  of  tlie 
eartli  burst  forth  a  flaming  torrent  of  fire,  which,  continu- 
ing to  flow,  made  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  approach  the 
place  without  being  consumed.    The  miraculous  stream 
ceased  at  times,  but  began  to  flow  again  the  moment  any 
one  attempted  to  approach* 

Then  was  the  obstinsicy  of  the  Jews  overcome,  and  infidel- 
ity was  compelled  to  own  the  sovereign  power  of  God  who 
governs  the  universe,  whose  decrees  no  device  of  men  can 
frustrate,  and  no  force  resist  The  impious  attempt  that 
was  made  to  falsify  his  divine  word,  by  the  ineffable  dispo- 
sition of  his  providence,  \'erified  it  to  the  very  letter.    Jews 
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and  Gentiles  confessed  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  many, 
on  conviction,  yielded  to  the  force  of  truth,  and  embraced 
the  Christian  faith.  Julian,  in  confusion,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  wicked  project,  but  remained  obdurate,  as  Pha- 
raoh, in  his  infidelity.  The  miraculous  interposition  of  God 
on  this  occasion  was  visible  to  all ;  Christians,  Jews,  and 
Gentiles  concur  in  attesting  the  fact  St.  Cyril,  the  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  saw  and  laughed  at  the  impotent  undertaking. 
Its  circumstances  are  related  by  Ammianus  Marccllinus,  the 
honest  Pagan,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  styles  him,  a  cotemporary 
writer,  whose  hatred  of  the  Christians,  and  admiratiop  of 
Julian,  place  his  testimony  above  all  exception. 

Julian,  all  this  while,  was  making  vast  preparations  for 
war  against  Sapor,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Rome.  Not 
content  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  as  Constantius  had  done, 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  improvidcntly 
entered  the  enemy's  country,  where  he  had  every  disadvan- 
tage to  contend  with.  But  divine  justice  was  hastening  to 
overtake  him  for  his  apostacy.  The  Persian  troops  unex- 
pectedly fell  upon  him  on  the  march ;  he  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  a  dart,  and  died  the  next  day,  in  the  thirty. 
third  year  of  his  age,  after  an  impious  reign  of  about 
twenty  months. 
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SECTION  xvir. 

Valens,  the  Avian  Emperor, 

(A.  D.  370.)  The  death  of  Julian  left  the  Roman  amiy 
in  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  without  a  leader,  without 
provisions,  without  supplies,  in  danger  of  periling  by  famine, 
or  the  sword,  or  of  being  trodden  down  by  elephants.  In 
this  perilous  situation,  the  officers  of  the  army  saw  the 
necessity  of  putting  tliemselves  under  the  command  of  some 
one  chief,  vested  with  an  authority  to  direct  and  provide  fot 
their  common  safety.  They  assembled  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  confer,  not  only  the  command  of  the  army,  but 
the  purple  likewise,  upon  Jovian,  commander  of  the  Preto- 
rian  band,  a  noble  Hungarian  and  a  steady  Christian. 
Julian  had  tried  to  make  him  an  apostate  like  himself. 
Resign  your  charge,  said  he  one  day  to  him,  or  offer  incense 
to  the  gods.  Jovian  instantly  ungirded,  and  presented  his 
sword ;  but  JuUan  knowing  his  merit,  and  unwilling  to  lose 
the  service  of  so  brave  an  officer,  refused  to  receive  his 
resignation,  and  bade  him  keep  his  sword. 

By  artful  contrivances  the  imperial  apostate  had  betrayed 
jnany  of  the  army,  both  officers  and  men  into  acts  of  idok* 
trous  worship.  Jovian  thought  no  good  could  come  from 
men  who  stood  guilty  of  such  an  abomination,  and  tJiere- 
fore  hesitated  for  some  time,  whether  he  should  accept  the 
crown  or  not*  But  on  the  loud  assurance  of  the  troops, 
that  notwithstanding  the  temporizing  prevarication  of  many, 
all  were  Christians  in  their  hearts,  he  submitted  to  their 
choice,  was  enthroned  and  proclaimed  emperor.  The  first 
exertion  of  his  talents  was  to  extricate  the  legions  from 
their  present  difficulties,  wiiich  he  did  by  a  masterly  retreat. 
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and  with  safety  gained  the  Roman  territorj'.  He  then  con- 
cluded a  peace,  which,  even  on  hard  conditions,  he  judged 
to  be  more  advantageous  to  the  empire  than  a  war  witliout 
the  means  or  prospect  of  success  against  tlie  superior  power 
of  Persia. 

Juvian  having  thus  guarded  tlie  state  by  treaty  against 
the  attacks  of  Persia,  next  turned  his  thoughts  on  repairing 
live  havoc  done  to  rehgion.  The  persecuting  philosophy  of 
Julian,  and  the  fierce  contention  of  jarring  sectaries,  uf 
Arians,  Scmiarians,  Macedonians,  and  Donatists,  had  spread 
desolation  through  the  church,  especially  in  the  East. 
These,  with  petitions  in  their  hand^,  beset  the  throne  to 
solicit  the  protection  of  the  new  emperor.  To  them  all 
he  made  this  one  answer,  that  he  was  the  protector  of  tlio 
Catholic  faith  as  set  forth  in  the  great  Council  of  Nice. 
llt»Ugiou.  during  the  last  and  the  foregoing  reign,  had  sut- 
I'ercd  a  temporaiy  eclipse ;  it  now  began  to  shine  forth  with 
fresh  brightness.  TIic  anti-christian  decrees  of  Julian  were 
aznnilled,  the  heatlicn  temples  were  shut  up,  and  no  more 
bloody  sacrifices  were  allowed.  The  Catholic  bishops 
regained  possession  of  their  respective  Churclies,  and  the 
former  pious  grants,  made  by  Constantine,  were  revived. 
By  these  religious  acts,  joy  was  painted  in  the  looks  of  all 
good  men,  when  m  a  moment  they  were  plunged  ijito  the 
deepest  grief  Jovian,  in  good  health  the  evening  before, 
and  in  vigor  of  life,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  sufibcated, 
as  it  is  supposed,  by  the  smoke  of  charcoal,  which  had  been 
lighted  to  dry  the  walls  of  his  room. 

After  an  interregnum  of  ten  days,  the  unanimous  voice  of 
tiie   army  raised  Valentmian  to  the  throne.    Valentinian 
wa.s  a  Hungarian  of  singular  merit,  had  held  a  high  office  * 
under  Juhan,  till  disgraced  for  his  attachment  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith-     The  frontier  of  tlie  empire  in  tlic  west  being 
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attacked  by  barbarous  invaders,  and  the  east  being  ever 
exposed  to  new  troubles,  he  thought  himself  not  equal  to 
the  arduous  task  alone,  and  therefore  divided  the  burden  and 
t!ie  honor  of  goveniing  with  his  brother  Valens.  To  him 
he  committed  the  charge  of  the  East,  while  he  himself 
undertook  to  defend  the  West, 

Valens  had  scarce  taken  up  the  reins  of  government, 
when,  declaring  himself  an  Arian,  he  began  to  renew  all  the 
horrors  of  persecution,  which  had  been  exercised  by  C'on- 
stantius.  Eudoxus,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Constantinople,  by 
whom  he  had  been  recently  baptised,  absolutely  governed 
and  directed  him  in  all  his  violences  against  die  Catholics. 
By  the  advice  of  that  vindictive  churchman,  a  severe  order 
was  given,  under  the  imperial  seal,  for  all  those  bishops,  who 
had  been  banished  by  Constantius,  to  be  driven  back  into 
exile,  and  to  be  replaced  by  Arians.  This  edict  appeared 
in  367.  Then  was  St.  Athanasius  compelled,  for  the  fiftli 
time,  to  withdraw  from  Alexandria  and  the  fury  of  his  per- 
secutors. But  his  faithful  flock,  dreading  the  renewal  of 
Arian  cruelties,  forced  the  governor  to  solicit  the  emperor 
for  his  return.  The  emperor  did  not  choose  to  risk  tlie 
resentment  of  a  city,  so  populous  as  that  of  Alexandria,  by 
a  refusal.  Athanasius  then,  after  having  concealed  himself 
for  four  months  in  a  vault,  where  his  father  lay  buried,  took 
possession  of  his  church  again,  which  be  continued  to  gov- 
ern  with  full  liberty  till  his  deadi,  in  373.  The  same  fear 
in  Valens  of  irritating  the  people  into  a  revolt  against  liis 
government,  procured  the  like  indulgence  to  some  other 
populous  cities.  But,  in  other  plapes,  where  the  tyrant  bad 
nothing  to  apprehend,  threats,  insults,  imprisonment,  confis- 
cation of  goods,  banishment,  and  capital  executions  were 
promiscuously  employed  to  eflect  his  design,  which  was  to 
establish  Arianism  over  the  whole  east    The  solitaries  of 
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Egypt  even  could  not  escape  his  rage :  many  of  them  were 
barbarously  massacred  by  his  soldiers,  many  dragged  from 
their  celb  and  forced  to  serve  in  his  armies.  Providence 
permitted  him  thus  to  ravage  the  Church  for  some  years, 
when,  in  378,  severe  justice  overtook  him.  A  barbarous 
horde  of  Gk)ths  had  invaded  Thrace ;  he  led  an  army 
against  them,  he  fought  and  lost  the  battle,  in  which  he  was 
wounded  by  an  arrow :  he  took  refuge  in  a  neighboring  cot- 
tage, the  Goths  set  fire  to  it,  and  he  miserably  perished  in 
the  flames,  as  is  generally  believed. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

Theodosiust  Emper(n\ 

(VV.  D.  880.)  Valens  dying  without  issue,  tlie  empire  of 
the  east  devolved  upon  his  nephew  Gratian,  the  son  of  Val- 
entiman.  Yalentinian  had  been  dead  three  years,  and  left 
behind  him  two  sons,  Gratian  and  Valentinian  II.  The 
latter  was  a  child  only  four  years  old  at  that  time,  but  being 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army,  Gratian,  who  had  attained 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  readily  acquiesced  in  the 
nomination,  and  shared  the  empire  with  him.  Valentinian, 
their  father,  was  a  professed  protector  of  the  CathoKc  faith, 
but  being  beguiled  by  Severa,  his  Arian  wife,  and  weakly 
yielding  to  the  smooth  discourse  of  Auxentius,  bishop  of 
Milan,  he  suffered  this  false  pastor  to  teach  and  propagate 
the  impious  errors  of  Arius.  Whether  with  the  advice  of 
this  Arian,  or  of  some  heathen  courtier,  he  passed  a  law, 
the  most  unaccountable  in  a  Christian  emperor,  which  made 
it  lawful  for  a  man  to  have  two  wives  at  once,  q(  which  he 
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himself  set  the  example,  by  putting  away  his  wife  Severa^ 
and  marrying  Justina,  the  fair  widow  of  Magnentius,  while 
Sevcra  was  still  living.  Valentinian  was  of  a  very  warm 
and  irascible  temper.  In  one  of  those  violent  transports  of 
anger,  to  which  he  was  frequently  subject,  he  burst  a  blood 
vessel,  fell  speechless  back  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants^ 
and  suddenly  expired,  in  375,  leaving  behind  him  two  sons^ 
Gratian  by  Severa  his  first  wife,  Valentinian  II.,  and  three 
daughters  by  Justina,  his  second  wife; 

Gratian  had  completed  the  mteenth  year  of  his  age,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  western  empire;  he  consented 
to  divide  it  with  his  half-brother  Valentinian,  an  infant  only 
four  years  old,  whom  the  German  ai'my  had  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  contrivance  of  his  mother  Justina.  Upon 
the  deatli  of  his  uncle  Valens,  in  378,  he  also  inherited  the 
sceptre  of  the  east,  a  splendid  but  too  weighty  burden  for 
a  prince,  who  had  not  yet  finished  his  twentieth  year  of  life. 
Wise  policy  directed  him  to  look  out  for  an  experienced 
colleague,  endowed  with  vigor  and  talents,  to  aid  him  m  the 
government  of  a  declining  empire,  attacked  on  all  sides  by 
the  incursions  of  fierce  and  powerful  barbarians.  Such  a 
man  he  found  in  Theodosius,  who  had  served  with  honor  in 
Africa,  and  was  then  reduced  to  a  private  station  in  Spain, 
on  account  of  his  father's  unmerited  disgrace,  when  Provi- 
dence called  hhn  forth  to  share  the  purple  with  his  sove- 
reign. Theodosius  was  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,- 
lineall)^  descended  from  the  emperor  Trajan,  whose  good 
qualities  he  inherited  in  an  ample  degree  without  his  defects* 
To  great  natural  abilities  he  added  great  military  skill,  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind.  From  the  general 
opinion,  already  entertained  of  his  superior  talents,  sprung 
on  universal  joy  at  his  promotion.  In  his  subsequent  con- 
duct he  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  throne,  to  which  the 
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wise  and  political  generosity  of  Gratian  raised  him :  a  series 
of  brilliant  and  successful  actions  merited  him  the  surname 
of  Great.  Gratian  ceded  to  him  the  whole  Roman  terri- 
tory of  the  east,  contenting  himself  with  half  the  west, 
while  his  brother  Valentinian  enjoyed  the  other  half. 

The  first  year  of  Theodosius'  reign  was  marked  with  vic- 
tories, which  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  war,  and  cemented  a 
solid  peace  with  the  Persian  monarch.    After  that,  he 
informed  himself  of  the  general  state  of  religion  throughout 
the  east;  he  found  that  Arianism,  like  a  wild  boar,  had 
spread  desolation  far  and  wide  through  the  vineyard,  but  no 
where  more  than  in  the  imperial  city  of  Constantinople, 
which,  at  that  time,  did  not  allow  the  Catholics  so  mucli  as 
a  single  church  for  divine  service.    Being  at  Thessalonica, 
the  capital  town  of  Greece,  he  was  visited  with  a  serious 
sickness,  which  he  patiently  received  as  a  warning  from 
God  to  prepare  for  death.    He  sent  for  Ascolus,  the  bishop 
of  the  town,  humbly  asked  and  received  baptism  from  his 
hand.    For,  through  an  abuse  or  neglect,  which  seems  to 
have  been  frequent  in  that  age,  Theodosius  was  not  yet  bap- 
tised, though  educated  and  well  instructed  in  the  Catholic 
faith.     Asif  the  waters  of  baptism  had  produced  a  salutary 
effect  upon  his  body,  as  well  as  upon  his  soul,  he  speedily 
recovered.    Grateful  for  the  grace  he  had  received,  he 
immediately  began  to  exert  his  zeal  for  the  suppression  of 
those  blasphemous  insults  so  long  and  so  publicly  offered  to 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  hisGod  and  Saviour.    He  published 
an  imperial  edict,  dated  February  the  28th,  380,  in  which 
he  made  known  his  will  to  the  people  of  Constantinople, 
that   all  his  subjects  should  steadily  adhere  to  that  faith* 
which  St.  Peter  once  taught  at  Rome,  which  Damascus,  his 
successor,  then  professed,  and  which,  through  that  channel, 
had  been  faithfully  delivered  down  to  them.    "  Conformably 
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to  this  apostolical  tradition,  which  contains  no  other  than 
the  express  doctrine  of  the  Gospeh  let  us  believe  "  says  he^ 
"  the  sole  Deity  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  under  an  equal  majesty,  and  a  holy  Trinity.  It  is 
our  pleasure  that  the  followers  of  this  doctrine  bear  the  title 
of  Catholic  Christians ;  all  others,  in  our  opinion,  being  no 
better  than  extravagant  madmen,  we  brand  with  the  dis- 
graceful name  of  Heretics,  and  we  declare  that  their  con- 
venticles or  meeting-houses  shall  no  longer  assume  the 
appellation  of  churches." 

The  term  Catholic,  which  is  taken  from  the  Apbstles 
Creed,  is  here  sanctioned  by  imperial  authority  to  distin- 
guish the  followers  of  Christ's  genuine  doctrine  from  the 
swarming  sectaries,  who  had  newly  started  into  life,  and 
propagated  their  own  fancies  for  gospel  truths.  The  gospel 
truths  are  those  alone  which  Christ  has  taught,  which  the 
Ai>ostles  preached,  and  which  the  Church,  ever  faithful  to 
her  trust,  inviolably  preserves.  Whatever  religious  doctrine 
springs  not  from  this  sacred  source,  is  a  new  and  false  doc- 
trine, a  doctrine  unknown  to  the  first  teachers  of  Christi- 
anity. All  doctrine  that  is  not  founded  in  truth,  is  alwa)^ 
upon  the  change,  it  alters  its  form,  and  varies  ils  latiguage 
according  to  the  whims  of  men.  Arianism,  in  the  space  of 
a  few  years,  underwent  no  fewer  than  sixteen  changes  in 
the  sixteen  different  formularies  of  faith,  which  its  discor- 
dant teachers  exhibited  to  the  world. 

Theodosius  passed  the  summer  at  Thessalonica,  and  in 
November  repaired  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  his  edict  into  execution.  He  sent  for  Demophilus, 
the  bishop,  whom  the  Arian  party  had  translated  from 
Beraea  to  Constantinople,  and  proposed  to  his  free  chwce 
either  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith,  or  to  quit  the  See  of 
Constantinople.    The  stubborn  Arian  chose  the  latter,  and 
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went  back  to  Bersea,  where  he  died  six  years  after.    The 
See  of  Constantinople,  being  thus  vacated  by  the.  resigna- 
tion  of  Demo|rfiilus,  the  orthodox  clergy  and  laity  unani- 
mously  called  upon  the  celebrated  Gregory  Nazianzen,  to 
replace  him.    Gregory,  for  his^  profound  erudition,  sumamed 
the  Theologian,  was  a  native  of  Nazianzum,  in  Caj^adocia. 
His  father  was  also  called  Gregory,  who,  four  years  sit&r 
his  conversion  loChristianity,  was  made  bishop  of  Nazianzum, 
in  329L    Some  oaiping  critics,  ever  ready  to  a^rse  the 
celibacy  of  bishops,  and  to  insist  the  authority  that  ordains 
it,  have  ventured  to  assert,  though  without  proof,  that  the 
younger  Gr^ory  was  bom  after  his  fSadier  was  promoted 
to  the  episcopacy.    But  from  his  writings,  from  his  age, 
and  other  circumstances  of  his  life,  it  is  evinced  that  he  was 
bom,  even  before  his  father  was  baptised,  as  Baronius  and 
F.  Stilting,  the  Bolandist,  clearly  sho^'.    He  was  qualified 
with  all  the  polite  learning  of  the  age,  which  he  had  acquired 
in  the  celebrated  schools  of  Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Athens.    In  this  latter  place,  he  had  Julian,  the 
apostate,  for  his  feUow  student,  and  by  what  he  saw  in  his 
irregular  comportment,  prognosticated  what  mischief  the 
empire  was  then  breeding  up  in  that  capricious  prince. 
Here  he  contracted  a  virtuous  and  lasting^  friendship  with 
the  great  St  Basil,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  ordained 
bishop  for  the  See  of  Sasima,  in  Cappadocia,  but  never 
could  take  possession.    His  natural  inclination  ever  led 
him  to  a  studious  and  solitary  life.    In  his  beloved  retire- 
ment at  Selttcia,  he  received  the  pressing  solicitations  from 
Constantinople,  for  him  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  tfiat 
desolated  Church.    After  much  persuasion,  he  at  length 
consented.    Theodosius,  in  spite  of  the  Arian  faction,  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  Cathedral  church  of  St.  Sophia ; 
and  all  the  other  churches  of  that  city,  upon  the  expulsion 
of  the  Arians,  were  likewise  given  back  to  the  Catholics. 
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SECTION  XIX. 

Second  General  Council 

(A.  D.  381.)    It  could  not  be  expected,  that  at  the  sound 
of  an  emperor's  voice,  men  should  immediately  resign  the 
religious  opinions  to  which  they  had  been  long  attached  by 
education,  by  habit,  by  prejudice,  by  party,  and  perhaps  by 
principle.    Something  more  persuasive  than  an  imperial 
edict,  nothing  less  than  an  authentic  declaration  of  the 
Church,  was  required  to  dispel  the  cbuds  of  error,  and 
display  the  splendid  truths  of  revelation.    Notwithstandbg 
the  light  that  shone  forth  in  the  sanctity  and  learning  of  an 
Athanasius,  of  a  Hilary,  of  a  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  of  a 
Basil  the  Great,  of  the  two  Gregories,  Nazianzen  and  Nyssen, 
a  general  confusion  of  doctrine  for  the  last  forty  years, 
under  the  baleful  influence  of  Constantius  and  Valens,  had 
pervaded  the  east    Constantinople,  the  new  seat  of  power, 
was  become  the  receptacle  of  every  error  and  of  every 
vice  that  had  been  lavishly  imported  from  every  province 
of  tlie  east    Arianism  was  at  variance  with  itself:  its 
irascible  teachers  had  violently  quarrelled  among   them- 
selves about  the  terms  and  object  of  their  belief:  some 
stiffly   maintained    an   inferiority   of   nature  in  the  San, 
some  warmly  contended  for  a  substantial  likeness,  others 
for  a  relative  likeness  only;  but  all  agreed  inden)'ing  the, 
Consubstantiality  of  the  Son  of  God.    From  this  anti-tiini- 
tarian  principle  sprung  up  another  heresy,  which  denied  the 
divine  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost    The  author  of  this 
heresy  was  Macedonius,  whom  Constantius  thrust  into  the 
See  of  Constantinople,  as  mentioned  above,  in  the  room  of 
St.  Paul.    He  heW  that  see  for  twenty  years,  when  an 
Arian  faction  pushed  him  out  to  make  place  for  £udoxus»  a 
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more  popular  zealot.  The  Macedonian  error  had  rapidly- 
spread  through  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  the  Hellespont,  and 
had  seduced  many  from  the  path  of  truth. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  so  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  both 
church  and  state,  Theodosius  sent  letters  of  invitation  to  all 
the  bidK>ps  within  his  imperial  jurisdiction,  to  assemble  at 
Constantinople  in  the  month  of  May,  881.    A  hundred  and 
fifty  CatfaoUc  bishops,  besides  thirty  of  Macedonius'  follow- 
ers, met  at  the  time  appointed.     Their  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  the  emperor  in  a  style  net  less  magnificent  than 
that  displayed  by  Constantino  upon  the  Fathers  of  Nice. 
The  Council  was  opened  with  a  religious  solenmity,  St. 
Meletius,  the  venerable   patriarch  of  Antioch,    presided  j 
Theodosius  assisted  in  person.    The,  first  subject  of  their 
consideration,  was  the  election  of  St  Gregory  to  the  See 
of  Constantinople,  which  they  confirmed.    The  Macedonian 
or  Semiarian  bishops,  being  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  the 
Nicene  Creed,  abruptly  quitted  the  assembly.     Meletius 
unexpectedly  died,  St  Gregory  then  presided.    At  that 
juncture  arrived  the  bishops  of  Egypt  and  Greece.    These 
prelates  not  bemg  on  very  good  terms  with  the  orientals, 
showed  their  displeasure  by  objecting  to  the  translation  of 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  to  the  See  of  Constantinople,  con- 
trary to  an  ancient  canon.    The  humble  prelate,  perceiving 
some  disagreement  was  likely  to  ensue  on  his  account, 
thought  himself  obliged  in  charity  to  reply,  that  the  canon 
alluded  to  had  lost  its  force  by  long  disuse,  that  were  it 
even  in  force,  it  could  not  regard  him,  who  had  never 
taken  possession  of  the  See  of  Sasima,  to  which  he  had 
indeed  been  ordained;  that  at  Nazianzum  he  had  only  acted 
as   vicar  to  his  aged  father,  and  consequently  had  never 
^en  translated  from  one  See  to  another.   **  But  if  my  holding 
the  See  of  Constantinople,''  says  he,  <'  gives  any  uneasiness, 
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behold  I  am  wilHng,  like  Jonas,  to  be  cast  into  the  sea 
to  appease  the  storm  which  I  have  not  raised  Thi«  dignity 
I  neither  sought  nor  desired ;  I  submitted  to  it  much  against 
my  will  Discharge  me  only  from  the  heavy  burdent  I 
shall  with  joy  return  to  my  little  cottage,  that  yon  may 
remain  imited,  and  the  Church  of  God  «yoy  peace.  Let 
your  choice  for  my  successor  fall  upon  the  perscm  who  is 
capable  and  willing  to  defend  the  faitL  I  desire  nc^hing 
more.'*  Having  said  this,  he  abruptly  left  the  aasemUy,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  and  repaired  to  the  palace:  there* 
falling  upon  his  knees  before  the  emperor,  he  earnestly 
requested  his  Majesty's  consent  to  resign  his  episcq>al 
charge  for  the  sake  of  peace.  The  emperor,  for  some  time*, 
struck  Mrith  astonishment  at  so  unusual  a  recjpiest,  at  first 
refused,  but  at  last,  with  apparent  reluctance,  gave  his  assent. 
St  Gregory,  then  master  of  himself,  hastened  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  from  the  pulpit,  m  a  florid  discourse,  took  a 
final  leave  of  the  Council  and  of  his  flocL 

Upon  the  cession  of  St  Gregory,  Timotheus,  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  presided  in  the  Council  tiD  a  successor  to  the 
vacant  See  of  Constantinople  was  appointed.  Nectarius,  a 
Roman  senator,  was  elected,  though  he  had  nothing  to 
recommend  him  to  so  important  a  charge  but  his  gray 
hairs,  his  workily  rank,  and  a  graceful  figure,  without 
learning,  without  talents,  without  ek)qution,  and  without 
experience.  He  was  not  even  baptised.  Strange  as  die 
noraniation  was,  Theodosius  and  die  Council  approved  it ; 
but  as  if  a  further  sanction  was  requisite  in  so  sin^ar  a 
case,  deputies  were  despatched  to  Rome  to  procure  letters 
of  confirmation  firom  Pope  Damasus.  Damasus  viras  the 
successor  of  Liberius  since  the  year  366.  Nectarius^  in  the 
interim  received  baptism,  went  rapidly  through  all  the 
degrees  of  ordination,  wa9  seated  in  the  episcopal  chair  c^ 
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Ck>QstaiitinopIe,  and  presided  in  the  latter  sessions  of  the 
GxinciL 

The  Council  of  Ckmslantinople  followed  the  example  of 
tliat  of  Nice,  in  pronouncing  decisively  upon  the  controverted 
points  of  fidtht  and  in  fonning  some  canons  for  the  regula- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Of  these  canons^  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  which  erects  the  See  of  Constantinople 
into  a  metropolitan  See  over  that  of  Heraclea,  which  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  that  privilege,  and  gives  it  rank  even  above 
that  of  Alexandria  next  to  Rome.  This  privilege  the 
Council  granted  to  Constantinople,  in  consideration  of  its 
being  the  emperor's  fixed  residence,  and  the  oriental  seat  of 
empire.  The  Fathers  of  the  Council  would  admit  no  other 
than  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  they  confirmed  as  fully 
expressive  of  the  Catholic  faith  against  Arius ;  but  because 
some  new  errors  had  been  broached  since  that  time  by 
Apolinaris  against  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
Macedonius  against  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by 
other  false  teachers  against  the  Church,  they  judged  it 
necessary  to  add  a  more  explicit  declaration  of  what  the 
Church  had  always  believed  respecting  those  articles.  **  I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  is  all  the  Council  of  Nice  had 
said  cottoeming  the  third  Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity : 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  speaks  the  same  belief  in 
more  explicit  terms.  "I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
I^ord  and  Life-giver^  who  proceeds  from  the  Father,  who, 
vrith  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  equally  adored  and  glorified, 
who  spoke  by  the  Prophets.  I  beheve  one,  holy,  catholic, 
and  apostoUc  Church." 

Theodosius  received  these  decisions  of  the  Council,  as 
spoken  by  God  himself,  and  enacted  a  law  to  enforce  the^ 
executiott  of  all  its  decrees.  This  Council,  if  we  consider 
only  by  whom  it  was  called,  and  of  whom  it  was  composed. 
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appears  to  be  no  more  than  a  partial  Council,  since  none  of 
the  western  empire  were  either  invited  or  assisted  at  it. 
But  as  its  decisions  in  matters  of  faith  were  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  Pope  and  received  over  all  the  west,  it 
has  been  ever  reckoned  a  general  Council  by  the  Catholic 
Church. 


SECTION  XX. 

Usurpation  of  Maximus. 

(A.  D.  383.)    While  the  Church  thus  triumphed  under 
Theodosius  in  the  east,  the  empire  underwent  a  sad  revo- 
lution in  the  west.    The  storm  burst  from  Britain.    Maxi- 
mus, who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Briton  by  birth,  and  vested 
with  a  senatorial  rank  at  Rome,  received  an  invitation  from 
some  leading  men  in  Britain  to  come  and  reside  among 
them.    Being  nearly  related  to  Constantine  the  Great,  by 
his  father's  side,  as  Matthew  of  Westminster  relates,  and 
having  acquired  great  popularity  during  his  military  com- 
mand in  the  island,  he  carried  his  ambitious  views  much 
too  high  to  be  satisfied  with  a  subordinate  station.     Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Britain,  he  married  tlie  daughter   of 
Octavius,  whose  influence  and  sway  were  very  powerful  in 
the  country,  and  assumed  the  title  of  King.    He  had  his  eye 
on  the  imperial  crown.    The  weakness  of  Gratian's  govern- 
ment, and  the  discontent  of  the  Roman  legions  favored  his 
pretensions.    He  made  no  secret  of  bis  design ;  eager  to 
share  in  the  spoils  of  victory,  the  British  youth,  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  hundred  thousand,  it  is  said,  crowded  round  his 
standard.    With  these  he  crossed  the  sea  into  Gaul,  \ihere 
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he  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  march  and  conquer.    Ho 
took  possession  of  that  part  called  Armorica,  from  whence 
he  expelled  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  parcelled  it  out 
among  his  followers :  these  gave  it  the  name  of  Little 
Britany,  which  it  retains  to  tliis  day.     Their  language 
descended  with  their  posterity ;  it  is  the  old  British,  and  with 
little  variation,  the  same  now  spoken  by  the  Welsh.     Max- 
imus  vigorously  pursued  his  first  good  fortune,  lost  no  time 
in  alow  deliberation,  but  pushed  rapidly  on  to  come  up  with 
<Tratian.    Gratian,  a  meek  and  virtuous  prince,  had  neither 
the  means  nor  resolution  to  cope  w  ith  the  hardy  and  skilt'iil 
Ulaximus.    Betrayed  by  liis  mmisters,  and  abandoned  by 
his  army,  he  had  no  other  hopes  of  safety  but  in  fliglit. 
With  a  few  attendants  he  -strove  to  reach  Italy,  but  was 
overtaken  -at  I^yons,  by  some  rebel  emissaries,  wlio  basely 
murdered  him,  in  the  year  883,  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  age. 
On  the  death  of  Gratian,  Maximus,  without  further  con- 
test, entered  into  peaceable  possession  of  all  Gaul,  Spain, 
and    Great  Britain,  the  whole  of  Gratian's   share  in  the 
western  empire.    He  fixed  his  residence  at  Treves,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  which  Theodosius,  through 
necessity,  was  compelled  at  tha.t  time  to  acknowledge  and 
adinit.    There,  with  dignity  and  at  his  ease,  he  miglit  have 
enjoyed  liis  ill-gotten  empire,  did  ambition  only  suffer  her 
slaves  to  know  when  and  where  to  stop.    The  restless 
conqueror  stretched  his  look  beyond  the  Alps  and  Mediter- 
ranean sea ;  lie  grasped  at  the  other  half  of  the  western 
empire,  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  islands  subject  to  Valentinian. 
Valentinian  was  only  twelve  years  old,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother  Justina,  who,  wiUi  a  feeble  hand,  held 
the    reins  of  government     Alarmed  at  the  threats  of  an 
enteiTprising   warrior,  whose    avowed    intention    was    to 
dethrone    her    son,  she   consulted    her    ministers.    Thoy 
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advised  her  to  try  the  means  of  negotiation,  and  recom* 
mended  to  her  the  superior  abilities  of  Ambrose,  the  hkkap 
of  Milan,  as  the  only  person  likely  to  succeed  in  so  difficuk 
an  undertaking.    The  recommendation  was  a  wise  one, 
but  unpleasant  to  Justina,  who  was  at  variance  with  the 
bishop  on  the  subject  of  religion.    Justina  was  an  Arian; 
there  were  many  Arians  in  Milan ;  she  insisted  upon  having 
one  of  the  churches  in  the  city  assigned  over  to  them.    The 
bishop,  as  his  duty  to  Gk)d  required,  positively  reftised  his 
assent ;  she  thought  herself  grievously  injured,  and  seized 
every  opportunity  of  showing  her  resentment.    To  become 
at  once  an  humble  supplicant  to  the  man  whom  she  hated, 
and  by  whom  she  thought  herself  slighted,  was  a  humilia- 
tion which  the  spirited  Justina  could  not  well  submit  to. 
But  the  critical  state  of  the  empire  left  her  no  alternative. 
Maximus  was  bent  on  war;  she  had  no  troops  to  oppose 
him.    Ambrose,  in  a  former  embassy,  had  obtained  a  trace, 
she  now  entreated  him  to  exert  his  talents  once  more,  ani 
to  avert,  if  possible,  the  fatal  blow  that  was  levelled  at  her 
son  and  the  whole  imperial  family.    The  virtuous  prelate, 
on  the  principle  of  duty  to  Valentinian  his  sovereign,  readily 
undertook   the  commission,   and   immediately  set  off  fot 
Treves,  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  peace.    There  he 
found  Maximus    immovcably   fixed    in  the  resolution  of 
dethroning  Valentinian.    Upon  an  ambitious  rebel  who  had 
imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Gratian,  his  lawful 
sovereign,  no  remonstrances,  no  entreaties,  no  arguments, 
though  urged  with  all  the  force  of  persuasive  eloquence^ 
made  the  least  impression.    Maximus  dismissed  the  bishop, 
and  set  forward  on  his  march  towards  Italy.    The  formi- 
dable appearance  of  his  troops,   pouring  down  the  Alps 
upon  the  plains  of  Italy,  cast  Justina  and  the  court  into  the 
utmost  consternation.    She  waited  not  for  the  enem/51 
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approach ;  she  retreated  with  her  son  and  daughters  across 
the  Adriatic  into  Illyricum,  and  put  herself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Theodosius.  Theodosius  received  her  with  tliat 
open  generosity  which  was  natural  to  him,  promised  her 
assistance  as  soon  as  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  give  it, 
and  then  being  a  widower,  married  her  daughter  Galla,  as  a 
pledge  of  his  sincerity. 


SECTION  XXI. 

Victories  of  Theodosius, 

(A.  D.  388.)    Thbodosivs  was  not  prepared  for  war ;  but 

motives  of  gratitude  and  compassion  towards  an  injured 

family,  to  whose  liberaHty  he  stood  indebted  for  his  share 

in  the  empire,  prompted  him  to  take  such  measures  as  he 

judged  requisite  to  chastise  the  daring  insolence  of  an  usurper. 

Has   exchequer  was  empty,  and  money  was  necessary, 

which  could  not  be  raised  without  taxes.     The  people  mur- 

nfiured;  war  with  a  distant  power  was  unpopular.    The 

citizens  of  Antioch,  in  a  riot,  threw  down  the  statues  of 

Theodosios  and  Flaccilla,  his  late  empress,  and  dragged 

thiem  through  the  streets  with  loud  huzzas  of  insult  and 

eontempt      Theodosius   was   justly  irritated,  and   being 

naturally  of  a  warm  temper,  doomed  the  guilty  city,  in  the 

first  transport  of  his  anger,  to  destruction.    Being  left  to 

himself,  he  grew  cooler  by  reflection,  and  sent  two  com- 

missioners  to  take  cognizance  of  the  cause.    The  rioters, 

now  sennble  of  their  guilt,  threw  themselves  upon  the 

en^ror's    clemency.     Flavian,   their    venerable    bishop, 

appeared  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  in  the  garb  of  an 
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afflicted  supplicant  for  a  penitent  people.  Being  introdaced 
into  the  emperor's  presence,  and  allowed  to  speak,  he  dis* 
sembled  not  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  into  which  his 
flock  had  been  unwarily  betrayed;  then,  in  a  pathetic 
stram  of  sacred  eloquence,  he  enforced  tlie  motives  of 
Christian  forgiveness  with  such  energy,  that  the  emperor 
melted  into  tears  of  compassion  for  a  deluded  multitude^ 
and  granted  them  a  full  pardon. 

The  victory  gained  by  Theodosius,  on  this  occasion,  over 
himself,  was  a  prelude  to  that  which  he  soon  after  gained 
over  Maximus.  Being  provided  with  a  gallant  anuy»  ready 
for  action,  he  marched  against  the  tyrant,  defeated  him  in 
two  battles,  surprised  liim  at  Aquileia,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
When  he  saw  the  suppliant  captive,  prostrate  at  his  feety 
he  sorely  felt  for  his  misfortune,  and  probably  would  have 
spared  his  life,  had  not  the  more  vindictive  officers  who 
were  present,  hurried  the  miserable  man  away  from  the 
emperor's  tent,  and  put  him  instantly  to  death  by  cutting  off 
his  head.  By  the  fall  of  Maximus,  the  tyrant  or  the  emperor, 
as  he  is  styled  by  turns  in  liiatory,  Theodosius  became  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  western  empire.  But  increase  of  territory 
or  of  power  was  not  the  wish  of  tliat  generous  eonqueron 
('ontent  with  tlie  glory,  he  bestowed  the  fruit  of  his  victory 
on  Valeutinian.  He  bestowed  a  favor  still  more  valuable 
to  him  as  a  Christian,  by  procuring'  him  instruction  in  the^ 
true  faith  of  Christ,  from  wjiich  his  Arian  mother  had  hilh- 
erlo  debarred  him. 

Theodosius  spent  three  years  in  Italy ;  during  that  time 
an  unfortunate  riot  happened  at  Thessalonica,  in  which  the 
governor  of  the  city  lost  his  life.  The  account  provoked 
tlie  emperor's  anger  to  a  violent  degree;  he  denounced 
severe  punishment  against  the  whole  city.  St  Ambrose 
undertook  to  reason  with  him,  and  by  persuasive  arguments 
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soothed  him  into  the  humor  of  forgiveness.  Here  the 
matter  might  have  ended,  if  courtiers  had  not  interfered. 
These  officious  men  took  an  opportunity  of  representing  to 
their  sovereign  that  ill-timed  clemency  was  an  encourage- 
ment for  his  subjects  to  insult  him,  that  no  riots  at  Thessa- 
lonica  would  have  happened,  if  those  at  Antioch  had  not 
been  pardoned,  that  exemplary  punishment,  in  fine,  now 
became  necessary  to  secure  the  public  peace.  Upon  these 
representations,  Theodosius  gave  a  secret  order  that  a 
certain  number  of  tlie  Thessalonian  citizens  should  be 
executed  to  expiate  the  murder  that  was  committed  amongst 
them !  The  order  was  executed  in  the  following  manner. 
When  the  citizens  were  assembled,  as  usual,  in  the  circus, 
to  see  the  public  games,  an  armed  body  of  soldiers  suddenly 
fell  upon  them,  and  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  of 
innocence  or  guilt,  cut  to  pieces  as  many  as  seven  thousand. 
St.  Ambrose,  with  great  grief,  but  with  zeal  becoming  his 
character,  re|Mresented  to  the  royal  murderer  the  enormity 
of  his  crime,  and  refused  to  admit  him  within  the  Church, 
till  he  performed  a  regular  course  of  canonical  penance  for 
the  same.  The  bishop  spoke  with  the  spirit  of  Nalhan,  and 
the  monarch  humbly  submitted  with  the  penitential  senti- 
ments of  David. 

In  November  391,  Theodosius,  crowned  with  victories 
over  himself  and  Maximus,  returned  to  Constantinople.  He 
had  not  been  there  many  months,  when  behold,  to  his  great 
surprise,  an  embassador  appeared  from  one  Eugenius, 
whom  a  sudden  revolution  in  the  west  had  placed  upon  the 
tlirone  of  Valentinian.  This  amiable  and  inoffensive  prince, 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  Being  desirous  of 
receiving  baptism  from  the  hand  of  St.  Ambrose  before  he 
entered  Italy,  had  despatched  a  messenger  to  Milan,  foi"  the 
bishop  to  meet  him  at  Vienne,  in  Gaul    But  the  villainy  of 
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Arbagastes,  the  general  of  his  army,  prevented  h^s  receiving 
that  holy  sacrament  of  regeneration.  This  man  waa  a 
heathen,  by  birth  a  Frank;  he  had  assumed  an  insolent 
ascendancy  over  his  meek  sovereign,  and  could  brook  no 
control.  He  had  long  insisted  upon  a  renewal  of  certain 
privileges,  formerly  annexed  to  the  Pagan  worship,  which 
the  emperor  absolutely  refosed  to  grant  Upon  this,  the 
exasperated  Prank  resolved  his  death,  and  among  tiie 
guards  found  traitors  ready  to  execute  his  bloody  design^ 
These  miscreants  having  watched  the  time  when  the  unsus- 
pecting Valentinian  was  alone  in  the  garden  of  his  palace 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  suddenly  rushed  forth  and 
strangled  hinu  They  hung  up  the  dead  body  by  his  own 
handkerchief,  twisted  round  his  neck,  that  the  world  m%ht 
tliink  he  had  himself  committed  violence  upon  his  own  life 
St.  Ambrose  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Alps  in  his  way  to 
Gaul,  when  he  received  the  melanchcJy  account.  He 
poured  out  a  flood  of  tears  upon  the  spot,  and  returned 
with  a  sorovrftd  heart  to  Milan.  There  he  celebrated  a 
solemn  mass  for  the  repose  of  his  murdered  sovereign's 
soul,  and  pronounced  his  funeral  oration,  in  which  he  hesi- 
tates  not  to  say  that  the  earnest  desire  of  the  deceased,  t0 
receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  supplied  the  want  of  it, 
and  promises  always  to  remember  him  in  his  sacrifices  and 
prayers. 

Arbogastes,  raised  by  fortune  above  the  reach  of  pid)lic 
justice,  then  usurped  the  power  without  the  title  of  emperor; 
he  chose  to  reign,  but  not  in  his  own  name.  He  set  the 
crown  upon  the  head  of  Eugenius,  one  of  his  own  devoted 
creatures,  v^o  had  acted  as  secretary  of  state  to  the  late 
Emperor.  Eugenius  was  a  man  in  some  repute  for  learn* 
ing  and  eloquence,  but  totally  void  of  pnnciple  and  vefi^pen; 
he  was  a  favorer  of  paganism.    Theodosius  scorned  the 
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firtendship  of  a  man  who  had  mounted  into  tho  throne  over 
the  dead  body  of  his  murdered  brother-in-law.     He  sent 
back  the  usurper's  envoy,  and  declared  war  against  him. 
Having  implored  the  aid  of  heaven  by  fasts  and  public 
prayer,  he  displayed  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  and  marched 
his  army  into  Italy.    His  enemy  advanced  to  meet  him 
with  vaunting  confidence,  under  the  standard  of  Hercules. 
Both  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near  Aquileia :  a 
bloody  battle  ensued ;  victory  hung  for  some  time  in  sus- 
pense, but  turned  at  length  in  favor  of  the  imperialists. 
Eugenius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  paid  for 
his  usurped  dignity  by  the  loss  of  his  head.    This  deci- 
sive victory  put  Theodosius,  a  second  time«  in  possession  of 
the  whole  Roman  empire,  which  no  one  sovereign  has 
held  since. 

That  incomparable  prince  had  now  reached  the  summit 
of  his  earthly  glory.  A  holy  hermit  of  Egypt  propheti- 
cally admonished  him  that  his  end  was  near.  He  held  him- 
self in  watchful  readiness  to  receive  the  awful  summons. 
In  the  following  year,  395,  he  feU  sick  at  Milan,  and  piously 
expdred  in  the  arms  of  St.  Ambrose,  after  a  prosperous  and 
religious  reign  of  sixteen  years.  By  his  vnll  he  divided  tlie 
empire  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  To 
Arcadius,  who  had  attained  the  ei^teenth  year  of  his  age> 
he  bequeathed  the  east;  to  Honorius,  only  ten  years  old,  he 
bequeathed  the  west,  under  the  administration  of  Stihco,  an 
experienced  statesman,  and  a  good  general.  By  all  writers, 
exceptmg  Zosimus,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Christianity,  Theo- 
dosius is  represented  as  a  perfect  pattern  of  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue,  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  all  Christian  princes. 
His  exemplary  conduct,  during  the  stay  he  made  in  Rome, 
moved  many  of  the   heathen  senators  to  embrace  the 
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Christian  faith.  St  Siricius,  the  successor  of  St.  Damasus, 
then  presided  over  the  whole  Church.  St  Anastasius  suc- 
ceeded him  in  Ae  year  398. 


SECTION  XXII. 

View  of  the  Fourth  Century. 

(A.  D.  398.)    From  the  time  of  Censtantine's  conversion, 
Christianity  received  the  imperial  sanction,  and  became  the 
religion  of  the  empire.     The  terrors  of  persecution  no 
sooner  ceased,  and  men  were  left  free  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  reason,  without  risking  their  civil  rights,  than  multitudes 
of  every  rank  and  profession  eagerly  listened  to  the  voice, 
and  embraced  the  comfortable  doctrines  of  divine  truth. 
The  altars  of  idolatry  no  longer  smoked  with  incense,  or 
with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  victims.    The  Pagan  temples 
were  either  shut  up  or  pulled  down,  magnificent  churches, 
for  the  Christian  worship,  rose  in  every  province,  firom  the 
eastern  to  the  western  bounds  of  the  vast  Roman  empire. 
Nations  differing  in  climate,  in  language,  and  in  manners, 
agreed  in  their  belief  of  the  same  religious  tenets,  and 
though  formed  into  many  particular  congregations  and 
ecclesiastical  divisions,  for  their  better  instruction  under 
their  respective  pastors,  yet  all  being  united  by  one  and  the 
same  bond  of  faith,  as  members  of  the  same  mystical  body 
gf  Christ,  they  composed  one  universal  Church,  under  one 
visible  Head,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Qurist 
Such  was  the  hierarciiy  and  g^iritual  constitution  of  Christ's 
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Church  in  the  fourth  centtrry  j  such  ffs  it  was  from  the  begin- 
ning, it  still  is,  and  will  always  be  to  the  world's  end. 

Before  her  civil  establishment  under  tlie  Christian  empe- 
rors, the  Church  chiefly  depended  on  the  alms  and  pious 
liberalities  of  the  fiaithful  for  her  temporal  support.  But,  in 
tlie  fourth  age,  she  began  to  be  possessed  of  fixed  revenues 
for  the  use  of  her  altars,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  clergy, 
for  the  relief  of  her  poor,  of  her  orphans  and  widows, 
under  the  protection  of  imperial  laws,  enacted  by  Constan- 
tino, by  Jovian^  by  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius.  These 
imperial  grants  contributed  to  her  temporal  encouragement, 
to  her  ornament  and  comfort ;  but  they  were  not  essential 
to  her  existence.  She  had  existed  for  three  hundred  years 
without  them ;  she  increased,  she  flourished,  and  she  tri- 
umphed over  all  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  depress  and 
destroy  her.  The  aiwstate  Julian  stript  her  of  all  temporal 
privileges  J  she  triiunphed  still  in  spite  of  him.  Some 
other  apostate  may,  with  equal  violence,  throw  her  into 
the  hke  state  of  desolation,  she  will  still  remain  unshaken 
and  secure  upon  the  Rock  on  which  her  divine  Founder 
built  her. 

Strange  dogmatizers  attacked  her  faith,  and  in  succession 
strove  to  adulterate  her  doctrine  with  their  new  conceits. 
Arius  impugned  the  divimty  of  the  Son  of  God,  ApolKna- 
ris  contended  that  Jesus  had  no  soul,  Photinus  asserted  him 
to  be  no  more  than  a  pure  man ;  Macedonius  denied  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Jovinian,  who  had  exchanged 
the  abstemiousness  of  his  monastic  profession  for  the  luxu* 
ries  of  a  worldly  life,  advanced  erroneous  positions  against 
the  merit  of  fasting,  as  well  as  against  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  virginity  over  the  engagements  of  matrimony. 
Donatus  set  up  his  schismatical  chadr  at  Carthage,  against 
that  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  contended  that  tlie  true 
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Church  of  Christ  was  exclusively  confined  to  his  sect* 
Against  these  monsters  of  the  fourth  century  the  Church 
raised  her  voice,  and  their  blasted  errors  fell,  by  degrees, 
like  blighted  fruit  to  the  ground*    In  vain  did  those  bigoted 
tyrants  of  the  east,  Constantius  and  Vakns,  endeavor  to 
establish  Arianism  on  the  ruins  of  Catholicity :  the  venera- 
ble bishops  of  Rome,  Liberius  and  Damasus^  without  alms 
and  worldly  power,  defeated  their  impotent  attempts ;  and 
if  Liberius,  through  human  weakness,  made  a  temporary 
slip,  he  quickly  recovered  himself,  as  soon  as  free,  to  renew 
the  combat  with  fresh  resolution-    The  tyrant's  power  van- 
ished with  his  life ;  his  memory  is  in  execration*    But  the 
decisions  of  the  Church  in  the  two  cBCUmenical  Councils  of 
Nice  and  Constantinople,  will  retain  their  full  force,  and 
command  respect  to  the  end  of  time- 
When  the  young  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  meets 
with  these  decisions  of  Councils  in  the  Church,  he  must  be 
careful  to  remember  that  the  Church,  by  such  deci^ons^ 
enacts  no  new  article  of  faith,  she  only  declares  what  has 
been  revealed  to  her  from  the  beginning;  in  moreexpHcit 
terms,  she  then  announces  to  the  faithful  what  she  always 
believed,  though  not  so  <^nly  expressed.    The  watchful- 
ness of  her  pastors  was  such  that  no  new  doctrine  could  bo 
broached  without  being  perceived  by  thentk    Whenever  any 
new  doctrine  began  to  spread  and  disturb  the  Church,  tbey 
assembled  to  examine  and  proscribe  it,  if  found  rqHigna&t 
to  the  ancient  practice  and  beliefl    By  those  means  the  j>ri- 
mitive  doctrines  of  the  Apostles  were  preserved  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  living  generation,  and  faithfully  delivered  to 
the  rising  race :  by  those  means  the  true  sense  of  ScriptiH^e, 
as  at  first  understood,  was  clearly  ascertained,  and  the  unity 
of  faith  effectually  secured.     Destitute  of  this  advantage. 
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the  Arians  soon  began  to  vary  in  their  doctrine  and  formu- 
laries of  belief,  they  split  into  different  factions,  and  from 
<Hie  heresy  fell  into  another,  as  we  have  seen  in  Macedo- 
nius,  and  shall,  hereafter,  have  occasion  to  remark  in  all 
sectaries,  when  they  have  once  started  from  the  centre  of 
unity. 

In  this  fourth  century  flourished  many  holy  and  enlight- 
ened men,  vigilant  pastors  of  the  flock,  and  eminent  doctors 
of  the  Church,    There  was  St  Athanasius  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  no  less  renowned  for  elo- 
quence than  for  holiness  of  life.    St.  Basil  the  Great,  bishop 
of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  his  brother  St  Gregory,  bishop 
of  IVyssa,  St  Cyril  bishop  of  Jerulasem,  St.  Hilary  bishop 
of  jPoiliers,  St.  Ejriphanius  bishop  of  Salamina  in  Cyprus, 
St  Ambrose  bishop  of  Milan,  St  Damasus  bishop  of  Rome, 
with  his  learned  secretary  St  Jerom.    The  repute  which 
these  venerable  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  ever  had,  both 
lor  knowledge  and  virtue,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  their  evidence  respecting  the  doctrines  that  were 
taught  and  believed  in  their  days.    For  of  these  doctrines 
they  are  not  only  the  witnesses,  but  the  very  teachers. 
Being  always  upon  the  watch  against  all  novelty,  as  history 
informs  us,  they  believed  nothing,  and  they  taught  nothing, 
that  was  new ;  nothing  but  what  was  primitive  and  deliv- 
ered to  them  by  their  Catholic  predecessors.    In  this  age, 
say  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburg,  the  face  and  form  of 
the  Church  was  fair  and  bright    Clear,  indeed,  must  be  the 
evidence,  which  could  draw  so  neat  a  concession  from  these 
devoted  proselytes  of  Martin  Luther.    What  were  the  doc- 
trines then,  and  what  were  the  virtues,  which  rendered  the 
face  of  the  Church  so  fair,  and  her  form  so  bright  ?    Let 
the  writings  of  these  Fathers  be  consulted,  not  in  the  spurious 
editions,  which  stand  exposed  for  the  inspection  of  common 
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readers,  slashed  and  mutilated  by  some  falsifier's  pen, 
but  in  those  genuine  editions  which  lie  undisturbed,  it  seems, 
in  certain  academies,  covered  over  with  dust,  and  con- 
cealed from  the  young  student's  sight  under  lock  and  key\ 
These  genuine  works  of  the  Fathers,  who  Jived  in  the  fourth 
age,  faithfully  unfold  the  self-same  doctrinqs,  which  the 
Catholic  Church  has  invariably  believed  and  taught  through 
every  subsequent  age  to  the  present,  viz.  the  Unity  and 
Trinity  of  God,  the  Incarnation  and  Divinity  of  the  co-eter- 
nal Son  of  God,  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  pure 
oblation  of  the  Mass,  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  Body  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  auricular  Confession,  the  invocation  of 
Saints,  prayers  for  the  faithful  departed,  the  merit  of  fasting, 
and  practice  of  the  three  religious  vows  of  voluntarj^  pov- 
erty, chastity,  and  obedience. 
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CENTURY  V, 


SECTION  1. 

Alaric,  King  of  the  Goths. 

<A.  D.  401.)  Theodosius,  by  his  military  achicvments, 
had  recovered  the  declining  glory  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
by  the  abolition  of  Pagan  rites  lie  gave  an  exclusive  sanc- 
tion to  the  Christian  form  of  divine  worship :  but  by  the 
iinal  division  lie  made  of  the  east  and  west,  between  his 
two  minor  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  he  disjointed  that 
union  of  power,  which  should  have  concurred  for  the  pre- 
licrvation  of  the  whole.  Constantino  had  already  lessened 
the  strength  of  the  west  by  dra\ving  no  small  part  of  it  to 
his  new  city  of  Constantinople,  which  he  founded  in  the 
year  330.  But  at  the  death  of  Theodosius,  in  395,  the  west 
received  an  irreparable  diminution  of  strength,  when  two 
distinct  empires  v^rere  formed  out  of  one,  and  a  jealous  rival- 
«hip  of  interests  and  power  was  established  between  the 
two.  From  the  earliest  times,  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  never  cordially  united*  If  the  Romans  had  learned 
to  vahie  the  arts  and  eloquence  of  Greece,  they  continued 
to  despise  the  effeminate  and  fickle  temper  of  the  people : 
and  if  the  Greeks  revered  the  arms  and  military  genius  of 
Rome,  they  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  sentiments  of  hatred 
and  contempt,  which  their  polished  ancestors  had  ever  enter- 
tained for  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  west. 

The  imperial  majesty  of  Rome  was  now  upon  the  decline, 
the  Roman  legions  were  no  longer  considered  as  the  defence 
of  the  empire.    Mercenary  troops  of  Goths,  of  Huns,  and 
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Vandals,  collected  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  from  the 
east  and  north  of  the  Danube  and  Euxine  sea,  were  taken 
into  pay  to  fight  the  battles  and  to  garrison  the  towns  of 
Christian  emperors.  Alaric,  the  noted  chieftain  of  the 
Goths,  had  learned  how  to  fight  and  how  to  conquer  in  the 
camp  of  Theodosius  against  Eugenius.  Rufinos,  whom 
Theodosius  had  raised  from  an  obscure  comer  in  Gaul,  to 
the  post  of  high  chamberlain  at  Constantinofde,  contributed 
his  share  to 'the  disgrace  and  misfortunes  of  the  empire. 
To  a  bold  and  ready  elocution  this  base-  sycophant  owed 
his  first  rise:  and  artful  cunning  in  concealing  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  under  the  cloak  of  affected  piety  gained 
him  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign.  The  favor  he  enjoj'ed 
at  court,  inspired  him  with  a  vain  presumption  that  in  the 
appointment  of  every  office  of  trust  he  ought  to  have  the 
preference.  He  thfen  thought  himself  disgraced  by  the  pre- 
ference which  Theodosius,  in  his  last  will,  had  given  to  Sti* 
lico.  To  make  himself  amends  for  this  fancied  disgrace,  be 
planned  a  matrimonial  connection  between  his  own  daugh- 
ter and  the  young  Arcadius.  But  Rufinqs  had  enemies  at 
court,  and  by  their  secret  contrivance  his  project  failed. 
Arcadius  gave  his  hand  to  Eudoxia,  the  fair  daughter  of 
Bauto,  a  general  of  the  Franks  in  the  service  of  Rome. 

Upon  this,  the  disappointed  Gaul  sought  revenge  at 
the  expense  of  the  empire.  He  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  Alaric,  the  Gothic  chief,  by  whose  aid  he  seems  to 
have  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  mount 
the  throne  of  Constantinople.  To  bring  this  project  to 
boar,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a  quarrel  between  his  sove- 
reign and  Alaric,  who  had  hitherto  been  faithful  in  the  impe- 
rial service.  Rufinus  knew  th^  the  ambitious  Goth  wi^iei^ 
to  have  the  command  of  the  imperial  troops ;  he  instigated 
liim  to  ask  for  it,  which  he  fiwresaw  would  be  refused,  and 
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that  war  if ouM  be  the  consequence.  So  it  happened. 
Alaric,  on  meeting  with  a  refusal  to  his  request,  boldly 
erected  his  independent  standard,  and  comtneuced  hostiti* 
ties.  The  signal  of  war  being  given,  innumerable  swanns 
of  savage  combatants  flocked  to  his  banner  from  the  fgr- 
csts  of  Scjrthia*  There  was  no  army  to  oppose  him,  he 
had  but  to  march  and  conquen  To  sit  down  before  tlie 
impregnable  waHs  of  Constantinople,  and  to  attempt  its 
reduction  by  a  regular  siege,  would  }}e  losing  time ;  he  has- 
tened to  reap  a  plentiful  harvest  of  fame  and  riches  in  tlie 
fields  and  towns  of  Greece.  His  march  was  accompanied 
with  all  the  outrages  of  barbaric  war.  The  fertile  plahis  of 
ThessaJy,  of  Macedonia,  and  Attica,  were  laid  waste,  tlie 
cities  plundered,  the  inhabitants  ruined  and  dishonored. 
Uncertain  how  far  these  scenes  of  desolation  might  be  ear- 
ned, and  compelled  moreover  by  the  cries  of  his  defence- 
less subjects,  the  weak  Arcadius  proposed  terms  of  accom- 
modation. TTie  terms  were'  advantageous  to  the  con- 
queror, and  accepted.  An  imperial  edict,  published  at 
Constantinopfc},  proclaimed  Alaric  master-general  of  the 
eastern  lUyricum.    His  folk)wera  gave  him  the  title  of  king. 


SECTION  11. 

Alaric  invades  Itdhj. 

(A.  D.  40S.)  Alaiuc^  emboldened  by  success,  and  having 
aa  army  at  Ms  devotio«),  resolved  to  push  his  fortune.  The 
bare  nanie  of  king,  without  the  power,  did  not  content  \^xru 
Italy  tempted  his  ambition*  Thither  he  led  his  savage  fol- 
lowers, all  foldi^s  of  fortune  like  himself,  with  a  firm 
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resolution  of  finding  ther^  a  kingdom  or  a  grave.  St^ico,  at 
the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  which  he  had  hastily  drawn 
together,  was  ready  to  receive  him.  Two  bloody  battks 
were  fought ;  the  Goth  retreated  with  disgrace,  Stilico  had 
the  honor  of  a  triumph.  The  Roman  general  had  scarce 
time  to  breathe,  when  a  more  formidable  invader  from  the 
north  called  him  agam  into  the  field.  From  the  borders  of 
the  Baltic  a  barbarous  horde  of  confederate  adventurers,, 
known  by  the  name  of  Vandals,  Sueves,  Alains,  and  Bw- 
gundians,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  thousand  fi^iting^ 
men,  with  as  many  women  and  children,  spread  desolation 
far  and  near  in  their  way  to  Italy  under  the  command  of 
Rhodogast,  or  Rodagaisus.  They  met  with  no  oppositioa 
in  their  march,  till  they  reached  Tuscany.  Florence  had 
the  courage  to  ^ut  her  gates  against  tfaem^  They  laid 
siege  to  the  town,  which  gave  Stilico  timo  to  collect  a  few 
troops  together.  In  the  open  field  his  little  army  must  have 
been  overpowered  by  numbers.  He  prudently  declined  a 
pitched  battle ;  he  sought  to  reduce  them  by  small  attacks, 
and  by  intercepting  their  convoys,  in  whicKhe  luckily  suc- 
ceeded. Partly  by  femine  and  partly  by  the  sword  he  cot 
off  more  than  one  third  of  their  numbers ;  to  the  rest  he 
opened  a  retreat.  They  gladly  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
thereby  delivered  Italy  from  present  ruin*  Like  a  sii'ann 
of  devouring  locusts,  they  took  their  course  ak>ng  the  eas- 
tern side  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  winter,  when  the  river 
was  frozen  over,  they  marched  across  the  ice,  and  entered 
the  defenceless  provinces  of  GauL  That  rich  and  ext«i- 
sive  country,  as  far  as  the  ocean  and  the  Alps,  thus  be<»Line 
a  prey  to  those  savage  rovers.  Those  barbarians,  equally 
strangers  to  religion  and  humanity,  and  «being  under  no- 
restraint,  massacred  thousands  of  Christiaiis,  i&  coU  bloody 
to  possess  their  property. 
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But  Italy  was  stU!  dodmed  to  be  ravaged  by  barbarians. 
Aiaric  appeared  again  with  lood  complaints  and  insolent 
demands,  on  the  pretence  that  his  Goths  in  the  imperial 
army  were  ill  treated,  and  his  services  bat  ill  requited.  He 
insisted  upon  being  put  in  possession  of  one  of  the  western 
provinces.  Stilico,  for  that  time,  silenced  him  with  a  sum 
of  money,  which,  with  much  difficulty,  he  persuaded  the 
senate  to  grant  This  was  the  last  subtle  act  of  that  subtle 
statesman.  Hk  enemies  construed  it  into  an  act  of  par- 
tiality for  the  Goths,  and  accused  him  of  a  design  to  place 
his  Pagan  son,  Eucherius,  upon  the  throne  of  Honorius,  by 
the  help  of  a  Gk)thic  ally.  How  far  he  was  guilty,  the 
variety  of  opinions  upon  the  subject  makes  it  difficult  to 
determine.  But  an  imperial  order  for  the  seizure  of  his 
person  was  obtained  and  executed.  He  was  taken  and 
t>eheaded  upon  the  spot  without  any  form  of"  trial.  StiHco 
had  incurred  general  odium  by  his  conduct,  so  fell  unpitied. 
'  But  by  his  fall  the  state  lost  i\$  firmest  prop,  and  Aiaric  was 
delivered  from  the  only  antagonist  he  had  to  fear  in  his  pro- 
jected scheme  against  Rome.  For  to  sack  that  proud  city, 
and  to  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  Italy,  was  the 
object  which  that  Gothic  king  kept  constantly  in  view.  He 
had  now  considerably  increased  his  army  with  fresh 
recruits,  whom  the  expectation  of  plunder  drew  to  his  stan- 
dard :  he  waited  only  for  a  fair  pretext  to  re-commence  the 
war.  That  pretext,  the  court  of  Ravenna  soon  furnished, 
by  not  paying  him  the  stipulated  sum,  as  the  Senate  and 
Stilico  had  promised.  Ravenna  was  a  strong  city  upon  the 
Adriatic  coast,  where  the  weak-  and  timid  Honorius  had 
now  fixed  his  residence,  as  a  place  the  most  secure  against 
any  hostile  attack. 

Aiaric  now  began  to  march ;  he  passed  the  Alps  and  the 
river  Po,  then  directing  his  course  along  thfe  Adriatic  coast, 
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and  pillaging  tho  unfortified  towns  that  lay  in  hk  way, 
rapidly  advanced  through  the  country  without  opf>ositioQ, 
and"  pitched  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  The 
trembling  Romans  hoped  their  strong  walb  would  shelter 
them,  till  troops  should  come  to  theh"  relief.  No  troops 
wepe  near^  and  all  comjnumcation  with  the  country  being- 
intercepted  by  the  enemy^  they  soon  began  to  fed  the  dread- 
Ail  effects  of  famine  and  pestilence.  They  had  no  resource 
but  in  the  clemency  of  a  barbarian.  The  Senate  deputed 
two  of  their  body  to  treat  with  him.  With  great  difficult 
he  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  grant  a  suspension  of  arms^ 
on  condition  that  a  certain  sum  of  money  was  kmnediately 
paid  him.  The  sum  was  enormousy  and  couki  not  be  raised' 
but  by  melting  down  the  gold  and  silver  statues  of  the  goda 
that  were  still  in  being.  Thus,  by  the  dispositioQ  of  ao  aU* 
directing  Providence,  a  Gothic  adventurer  becanie  in^ni^ 
mental  to  tho  final  abolition  of  Idolatry  in  Rome. 

Alaric  retired  into  Tuscany  for  the  winter^  during  which- 
he  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  peace*  But  ti»  court  of 
Ravenna  not  meeting  bun  on  the  terms  he  expected,  the 
conf^Fences  were  broken  off,  and  he  marched  again  to 
Rome.  The  dread  of  a  second  famine  induced  the  senate^ 
to  propose  a  peace  on  any  terms  that  his  Gothic  majesty 
might  choose  to  impose.  Alaric»  upon  this^  drew  back  his 
troops,  and  held  out  to  Honorius  fresh  offers  of  peace.  But 
his  offers  were  received  by  the  imperial  ministers  with  suck 
disdain,  and  answered  in  so  bfty  a  style,  that  he  resolved  to 
take  a  severe  revenge.  Burning  with  resentment  and  tfae 
thirst  of  plunder,  ho  led  hts  army,  for  the  third  time,  to  the^ 
wqHs  of  Rome.  It  was  the  year  four  hundred  and  ten. 
Treachery  opened  to  him  the  Salarian  gate :  a  host  of  Goths 
poured  in  like  a  torrent,  and  in  the  first  tran^rt  of  victory- 
get  fire  to  some  houses.    A  general  pillage  then  took  place> 
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and  saying  the  two  churches  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
which  the  tyrant  ordered  to  be  ^ared,  Rome»  the  mistress 
of  the  west,  experienced  for  three  days,  all  the  outrages  and 
all  the  horrors,  which  a  savage  soldier}^- stimulated  by  pas- 
aioDt  and  liceiiaed  by  martial  tyranoy,  was  capable  of  perpe- 
trating.   On  the  sixth  day,  Alario  led  forth  his  Myrmidons 
to  ravage  the  rest  of  Italy.    He  carried  deyastation  throi^ 
the  country,  a«  far  as  the  utnsost  point  of  land  in  Calabria, 
where  death  put  an  end  to  his  career.    The  (^othic  troops 
chose  Ataulph,  his  wife's  brottier,  for  their  king  and  leades. 
.    Ataidph,  with  sentiments  of  humanity,  beheld  the  devast- 
tatioQ  made  by  his  predecessor,  and  resolved  to  give  peace 
Co  Italy.    He  entered  into  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance 
with  Honorius,  who  disdained  not  to  give  him  Placidia,  his 
sister,  in  marriage,  as  a  pledge  of  future  amity  between 
th^m.     The  peace  of  Gsml  was  sacrificed  to  cement  this 
extraordinary  aUiance  between  a  Gothic  adventurer  and  the 
son  of  Theodosius.    The  brother-in-law  of  Honorius,  led 
off  his  wandering  host  to  seek  a  residence  in  GauL    Thus, 
witiiin   the  space  of  a  few  years,  unnumbered  tribes  of 
rapacious  strangers,  the  honorable  friends  of  the  Roman 
empire,  as  they  were  called,  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the 
Biu^undians,  and  the  Franks  obtained  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment in  those  fertile  provinces,  and  the  disinherited 
natives  were  forced  to  relinquish,  with,  a  sigh,  the  rich 
possessions  of  their  ancestors.    Ataulph  settled  the  kingdom 
of  the  Visigoths  in  A<]ttitain  and  Languedoc,  making  Toulouse 
his  capital. 
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SECTION  III. 

St  John  Chrysostom. 

(A.  D.  407.)  From  the  sack  of  Rome,  we  tinrn  back  to 
view  the  scenes  that  were  going  on  at  Constantinopla 
There,  Arcadius,  the  degenerate  son  of  the  great  Tlieododus, 
wore  the  imperial  purplcji  but  wicked  agents  directed  the 
wheels  of  government  Not  possessed  of  one  manly  virtue, 
that  unsteady  prince  betrayed  as  much  weakness  in  aban- 
doning, as  he  showed  imprudence  in  choosing  his  iavorites. 
Upon  the  fall  of  Rufinus,  qprung  up  the  infamous  Eutropius, 
who,  during  his  short  administration,  is  noted  for  no  one 
laudable  deed,  but  that  of  promoting  the  election  of  St  CbSry- 
Bostom  tp  the  See  of  Constantinople.  Pride  and  extortiou 
quickly  brought  on  the  downfall  of  this  detestabte  minister* 
by  the  hand  of  Gainas,  the  commander  m  chief  of  tlic  aux- 
iliary Goths. 

St  John,  sumamed  Chrysostom,  from  his  golden  elo- 
quence, was  a  native  of  Antioch,  born  in  the  j'ear  347. 
Trained  from  his  early  years  to  piety  and  leamii^,  he 
became  eminent  in  both.    To  ground  himself  in  the  prmci- 
ples  of  solid  virtue,  he  passed  tluree  years  under  the  direc- 
tion of  St  Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  four  among  the 
holy  anchorets,  who  had  their  solitary  ceUs  in  the  neigh- 
boring mountains  of  that  city.    A  dangerous  illness  obliged 
him  to  quit  the  damp  abode  of  a  hermit,  and  return   to 
Antioch.    St  Flavian,  the  successor  of  Meletius,  ordained 
him  priest  in  386,  and  made  him  his  preacher.    The  piety, 
the  zeal,  and  eloquence  that  he  displayed  in  the  discharge  of 
his  ministerial  duties,  rendered  his  name  famous,  not  only  ki 
Syria,  but  over  all  the  east.    His  merit  was  known  at  ti^e 
c^urt  of  Constantinople ;  on  the  death  of  Nectarius  in  398» 
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Arcadios  widied  to  soe  Um  placed  in  that  patriarchal  See< 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Eutn^uSf  his  chamberlain^  secretly 
contrived  to  have  him  conveyed  thither  with  tliat'view^ 
John  himself  had  no  previous  knovsrledge  of  the  contrivance^ 
nor  suspicion  even  of  the  honor  intended  for  him.  The^ 
opbihis,  the  proud  and  turbulent  bishop  of  Alexandria,  va» 
already  at  Constantinople,  trying,  by  illegal  practices,  to 
traverse  the  canonical  election,  and  to  promote  a  creature 
of  Ihs  own.  His  intrigues  were  detected!  and  to  his  con- 
fusion,  he  was  forced  to  consecrate  the  man  whom  he  had 
so  unjustfiably  o|^posed. 

It  was  to  a  post  of  difficulty  and  labor,  rather  than  of 
honor,  that  St  John  was  now  promoted.  He  found  the 
imperial  city  defiled  with  vice,  and  the  dregs  of  Arianisnw 
Throuj^  the  incapacity  or  neglect  of  his  predecessor,  many 
Irregularites  pitvailed  among  the  clergy,  the  reform  of 
which  engaged  his  first  attention,  and  procured  him  much 
odhim.  The  luxury  of  a  corrupt  nobility,  the  indecency  of 
female  dress,  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  the  neglect  of 
Teh'gioofl  duties,  and  a  general  licentiousness  of  manners, 
opened  ^  spacious  field  for  the  laborious  and  eloquent 
exertions  of  his  pastoral  zeaL  All  admired  the  elegant  and 
easy  flow  of  his  language  in  the  pulpit,  but  the  glowing 
cdors  in  which  he  painted  the  deformity  of  vice,  dfended 
many  who  felt  themselves  guihy,  but  not  inclined  to  proiit 
hy  the  truths  they  heard.  The  intemperate  Eudoxia,  whose 
avarice  and  inji»stice  knew  no  bounds,  as  Zoximus,  a  heathen 
historiiffl,  tdls  us,  considered  the  bishop's  reprehension  of 
public  vice  as  a  personal  affi'ont,  and  vowed  revenge.  She 
undertook  to  depose  him,  and  had  unfortunately  the  power 
in  her  hands.  For,  since  the  disgrace  of  Eutropius,  she 
^vemed  her  husband  Arcadius  and  the  empire  with  an 
idisdute  sway. 
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In  Theophilus,  the  intriguing  prelate  of  Alexandria, 
Eudoxia  had  a  tool  at  her  service,  every  way  qualified  for 
the  work  she  had  undertaken.  He  had  already  exhibited 
strong  proofs  of  his  talents  for  persecution,  by  his  violent 
proceedings  against  four  respectable  abbots  of  Nitria,  called 
the  tall  brothers,  harmless  tenants  of  the  desert.  She  knew 
how  cordially  he  hated  the  holy  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
She  sent  for  him ;  he  promptly  obeyed  her  call*  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  concur  in  the  deposition  of  a  venerable 
brother,  whose  promotion  he  had  not  been  able  to  prevent. 
He  landed  at  Constantinople  in  June,  403,  with  several 
Egyptian  bishops  in  his  train.  Agreeably  to  his  instructions 
from  tlie  empress,  he  got  together  a  cabal  of  six  and  thirty 
bishops^  all  enemies  of  St  John,  and  repaired  with  them  to 
the  town  of  Chalcedon.  They  assembled  in  one  of  the 
churches  there,  calling  themselves  the  Synod  of  the  Oak, 
which  grew  near,  and  gave  name  to  that  quarter  of  the 
t^wn.  A  list  of  accusations,  false  and  frivolous  in  them- 
selves, was  produced,  and  sentence  of  deposition,  in  a  sum- 
mary manner  pronounced  against  a  metropolitan  bishop* 
over  whom  they  had  no  jurisdiction  and  no  canonical  power 
whatever.  St  John  at  the  same  time  had  convened  a  legal 
sjrnod  of  forty  bishops  to  justify  his  conduct,  in  not  sub- 
mitting to  the  cabal  sitting  at  the  Oak.  But  this  did  not 
screen  him  from  the  determined  violence  of  his  enemies. 

Theophilus  sent  the  iniquitous  sentence  he  had  dictated  at 
Chalcedon  to  the  emperor,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Eudoxm, 
signed  and  issued  an  order  for  the  banishment  of  his  slan- 
dered bishop.  The  people,  showing  a  disposition  to  resist 
the  order,  the  submissive  prelate  privately  withdrew,  lest 
his  stay  might  occasion  a  riot  in  the  city.  The  night  after 
his  departure,  a  violent  earthquake  shook  the  town :  con- 
science awoke  in  the  breast  of  Eudoxia  at  the  shock.     la 
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the  utmost  consternation  she  ran  to  Arcadius,  crying  out 
"Our  empire  is  undone,  if  John  be  not  recalled.'^  The 
emperor  readily  consented;  she  wrote,  that  very  night, 
letters  full  of  pretended  friendship  and  esteem  to  the  vener- 
able exile,  bagging  him  to  return  with  all  speed.  He 
returned  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  people ;  his 
enemies  disappeared;  he  resumed  his  pastoral  functions 
with  the  same  intrepid  zeal  as  before ;  Eudoxia  grew  furi- 
ous again ;  fright  had  only  checked,  not  extinguished  tlie 
desire  of  revenge,  which  still  fiercely  burnt  within  her 
bicast.  Slie  called  her  episcopal  cabal  together.  These 
mitred  mercenaries  took  up  the  cause  on  fresh  ground ;  they 
urged  a  canon  which  had  been  fabricated  in  an  Arian  synod, 
held  at  Antioch,  under  the,  direction  of  Eusebius  of  Nicome- 
dia,  against  St.  Athanasjus;  the  import  of  this  Arian  canoij 
was,  that  no  bishop,  deposed  by  a  synod,  should  recover  his 
See,  till  restored  by  another  synod.  On  this  false  plea  they 
solicited  and  obtained,  from  the  weak  Arcadius,  a  second 
order  for  the  banishment  of  a  man  whose  only  crime  was 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duty.  The  order  was 
executed  by  military  force  on  holy  Saturday ; '  soldiers  were 
sent  to  drive  the  bishop  and  his  people  out  of  the  church, 
which  was  not  effected  without  tumult  and  bloodshed.  The 
name  of  John  was  then  struck  out  of  the  list  of  Catbohc 
bishops,  and  an  intruder  thrust  into  his  episcopal  chair  by 
imperial  authority. 

The  oppressed  prelate,  judging  his  cause  to  be  that  of  the 
Church,  appealed  to  the  common  father  of  the  faithful, 
Innocent,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  immediate  successor  of 
St  Anastatius.  St  Innocent  exerted  himself  with  vigor  in 
the  cause  of  justice ;  he  directed  that  a  free  convocation 
of  bishops  should  assemble  upon  the  spot,  and  decide  con- 
formably to  the  canons,  which  had  been  enacted  by  the 
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Council  of  Nice,  for  the  termination  of  such  controversies. 
In  a  free  assembly,  the  schismatics  knew  they  had  no 
diance,  and  therefore  resolved  to  prevent  its  meetu^ ;  for 
they  had  the  power  in  their  own  hands.  The  weak  Arca- 
dius  listened  to  none  but  Eudoxia  and  her  court  sycq)hantS9 
who,  on  every  occasion,  usurped  his  name  and  authority  to 
fiferve  their  own  wicked  purposes,  Eudoxia  fixed  upon 
Oucusus,  a  poor  town  in  Armenia,  near  mount  Taurus,  for 
the  place  of  the  bishop's  banishment,  hoping  that  ill-treatment 
and  the  lengfli  of  the  journey  might  put  an- end  to  his  life, 
and  satiate  her  revenge.  In  that  she  wa«  for  once  disap- 
pointed. The  Saint  arrived  in  good  health,  and  received 
every  consolation  and  kind  service  from  the  bishop  and 
inhabitants  of  tlie  place  for  near  three  years,  that  he  was 
permitted  to  remain  amongst  them.  When  his  implacable 
enemies  were  apprised  of  the  respect  there  shown  him, 
they  procured  an  order  for  his  removal  to  Pityus,  a  town  on 
the  Euxine  sea,  near  Colchis,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
empire.  Two  brutish  officers  were  sent  to  conduct  him 
thither,  within  a  limited  time,  through  inroads,  with  a 
promise  of  promotion,  if,  by  hard  usage,  he  should  die  in 
their  hands.  They  executed  their  commission  with  savage 
fidelity.  They  hurried  him  on,  though  sick,  sometimes 
tlirough  heavy  rains,  and  sometimes  under  a  scorching  sun, 
till  they  came  to  Com^na  Pontics,  in  Cappadocia.  There 
exhausted  nature  sunk  under  the  weight  of  iiccumulated 
sufferings.  He  kdged  in  the  oratory  of  the  priest  who 
served  a  chapel  there,  in  which  lay  the  relics  of  St  Basi- 
liscus,  formerly  bishop  of  the  place,  and  nmrtyred  f<x  his 
religion.  During  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  Wesed 
martyr  appeared  to  him,  and  said :  "  Be  of  good  coiffage, 
to-morrow  we  shall  be  together."  The  holy  confessor  felt 
himself  exceedingly  comforted,  though  reduced  to  the  last 
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extremity  of  weakness.  In  the  morning  he  received  the 
holy  Eucharist^  spent  the  short  remains  of  life  in  fervent 
prayer,  which  he  concluded  with  his  usual  act  of  thanks- 
•giving  to  God  for  all  tilings,  then  having  said  Amen>  and 
signed  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  placidly  expired 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  407.  His  rcmain.< 
were  interred^  with  great  respect,  near  the  body  oi*  St. 
^asiliscu^ 


SECTION  IV. 

Thcodosiusj  the  Youngert  and  Pulcherw. 

(A.  D.  408.)     The  death  of  St  John  Chrysostom,  was 
followed  within  eight  months  by  that  of  his  persecutor 
Arcadius.    The  sharp  tliroes  of  child-bed*  wliich  lasted 
with  exquisite  pain  for  four  days,  put  an  end  to  the  life  and 
-crimes  of  Eudoxia  fom*  years  before.    The  whole  period  of 
Arcadius*  reign,  and  he  reigned  full  thirteen  years,  has 
iiqt  furnished  a  single  action  tliat  denotes  the  son  of  tliL* 
•Great  Theodoeius.    Arcadius  left  a  son,  known  by  the  name 
.of  Theodosiui^  the  Younger,  and  three  daughters,  Pulcheria, 
Arcadia,  and  Marina :  all  three,  by  vow,  consecrated  their 
virginity  to  God.    Theodosius,  in  tlie  eighth  year  of  hi:? 
age,  began  his  reign  finder  the  administration  of  the  satr^^ 
and  steady  Anthemius,  the  admirer  and  friend  of  St  Cln  \  - 
fiostoni.    Pulcheria,  who,  for  her  superior  talents,  for  her 
eminent  piety  and  prudence  above  her  age,  may  be  justh- 
styled  the  glory  and  wonder  of  her  sex,   directed   tlje 
education  of  her  two  sisters,  and  of  tiie  emperor,   Inn- 
brother,  two  years  younger  than  herself.    iSiie  procured 
v<¥>.  1.  20 
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him  the  most  qualified  masters  of  the  east  for  his  instruction 
in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy;  she  wisely  intro- 
iluced  into  the  palace  several  noble  youths,  for  the  sake  of 
exciting,  by  their  example,  a  laudable  emulation  in  her 
brother  for  study  and  improvement  r  she  had  other  masters 
to  teach  him  the  military  exercise,  the  art  of  riding  and 
shooting  with  the  bow.  She  considered  these  accomplish- 
ments not  absolutely  requisite,  but  highly  proper  and  graceful 
in  a  prince  who  ruled  over  an  extensive  empire.  Her  prin- 
cipal care  was  to  have  him  well  grounded  in  the  principles 
of  solid  piety  and  true  religion,  as  necessary  to  true  honor 
and  everlasting  happiness.  Thus  educated,  Theodosius,  for 
many  years,  filled  with  dignity  the  high  station  he  was 
born  to.  Though  weak  and  indolent  by  nature,  he  was  by 
principle  and  habit  chaste,  temperate,  liberal,  and  beneficent 
On  the  noble  motive  of  gratitude,  he  conferred  upon  his 
incomparable  sister,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  title  of 
Augusta,  and  shared  with  her  the  imperial  prerogatives  of 
his  crown. 

Of  all  the  descendants  of  Theodosius,  Pulcheria  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  that  inherited  any  portion  of  his 
manly  spirit  and  abilities.  For  near  forty  years  she 
governed  the  eastern  empire  with  glory  to  herself  and 
advantage  to  the  state.  She  commanded  respect  both  ai 
home  and  abroad.  The  laws  were  observed,  or  duly  vindi- 
cated, if  transgressed ;  justice  was  administered  with  an 
impartial  hand.  Never  did  religion  or  the  empire  shine 
with  greater  lustre  than  when  Pulcheria  sat  at  the  helm  of 
government  Through  her  discernment,  the  imperial  coun- 
cil was  composed  of  persons  of  the  most  upright,  the  most 
wise,  and  the  most  experienced  that  the  east  could  produce. 
In  matters  of  importance  she  never  took  any  resolution, 
but  with  their  advice,  and  after  mature  deliberation.     Her 
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orders  were  then  positive,  the  execution  prompt  and  vigorous, 
though  always  in  the  emperor,  her  brother's  name,  to  w  hom 
she  humbly  and  discreetly  gave  the  whole  honor.  Her 
private  practices  of  devotion,  for  which  she  had  her  fixed 
hours,  never  diverted  her  attention  from  tiie  public  good. 
In  Pulchcria,  the  piety  of  a  Christian  virgin  was  adorned 
with  the  glowing  virtijies  of  an  empress.  Mistress  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  she  wrote  and  spoke  tliem  both 
with  fluency  and  elegance. 

Theodosius  had  attained  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
when  Providence,  in  a  manner  the  most  singular,  presented 
him  with  a  royal  consort.  A  fair  and  virtuous  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  Leontius,  a  heathen  philosoper  of  Athens,  canie 
to  Constantinople.  She  came  to  obtain  redress  from  the 
whimsical  testament  of  her  late  father,  who  had  bequeathed 
the  whole  of  his  rich  patrimony  betw^een  her  two  brothers, 
leaving  her  but  a  small  legacy,  on  the  odd  pretence,  that  for 
his  daughter,  beauty  and  learning  was  a  sufficieijt  fortune. 
Athenais,  for  that  was  her  name,  having  asked  and  obtained 
an  audience,  gracefully  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  Pulcheria, 
and,  in  moving  accents,  related  her  mournful  tale.  Pulcheria 
listened  to  her  eloquent  complaint,  and  being  charmed,  both 
with  her  person  and  manner,  resolved,  upon  the  spot,  to 
make  her  the  consort  of  Theodosius.  Her  choice  was  readily- 
acceded  to  by  the  parties  principally  concerned.  Athe- 
nais renounced  the  errors  of  paganism  without  reluctance, 
was  duly  mstructed  in  the  Catholic  principles  of  faith,  and 
baptised.  She  took  the  name  of  Eudocia,  and  gave  her 
hand  to  the  young  emperor,  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations 
of  the  capital,  in  the  year  421. 
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SECTION  V. 

Schism  of  the  Danatists. 

(A.  D.  411.)  For  near  a  century,  the  church  of  Africa^ 
had  been  miserably  desolated  by  schism,  which,  m  the 
beginning,  appeared  to  be  no  more  than  a  little  spark,  but, 
by  the  intemperance  of  pstrty,  was  at  length  kindled  into  a 
mighty  flame.  To  trace  the  evil  to  its  source,  we  must 
look  back  to  the  eleventh  year  of  the  foregoing  century. 
Upon  the  death  of  Masurius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  the  neigh- 
bormg  bishops  assembled,  v^rithout  waiting  for  those  of 
Numidia,  to  choose  a  successor;  their  choice  fell  upon 
Cecilian,  a  deacon  of  Carthage ;  the  approbation  of  the 
people  was  universal,  and  he  was  consequently  ordained 
bishop.  Two  ambitious  clerks  were  disappointed  by  the 
choice,  and  began  to  call  the  validity  of  his  election  into* 
doubt.  They  laid  their  complaints  before  the  bishopaof ' 
Numidia,  wha  were  not  a  little  piqued  at  their  not  bei^g 
summoned  to  assist  at  the  election.  Donatus,  a  turbulent 
prelate,  and  an  enemy  of  Cecilian,  put  himself  at  their  head, 
and  drew  seventy  discontented  bishops  together  in  the  city 
of  Carthage,  to  discuss  the  point,  whether  the  election  and 
consecration  of  Cecilian  were  canonical  or  not  They 
decided  in  the  negative,  passed  sentence  of  deposition 
against  Cecilian,  and  elected  Majorin  to  the  See  of  Car- 
thage. Cecilian  referred  his  cause  to^Mdchiades,  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  by  whom,  after  a  thorough  discussion,  he  was^ 
pronounced  duly  elected.  His  opponents  would  not  acqoi*  ^ 
esce,  but  appealed  to  the  eniperor,  Constantine,  though  not 
yet  a  Christian.  Constantine,  by  an  imperial  decree,  sup- 
ported the  Pope's  decision,  and  a  numerous  Council^  held  at 
Aries  in  314,  solemnly  confirmed  it 
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But  the  sturdy  Donatists  were  not  disposed  to  submit. 
In  defiance  of  all  authority,  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
separate    congregation,    and,  on    the   death  of  Majorin, 
elected  one  Donatus.  to  succeed  him.    This  Donatus  gave 
the  name  of  Donatists  to  his  party, .  and  is  different  from 
him   of  the  same  name,  mentioned   above.      Under  the 
guidance  of  this  hypocritical  bishop,  they  completed  their 
schismatical  system.    To  schism  they  added  heresy,  assert- 
ing that  God   the   Son  was   less   than  the   Father,   and 
greater  than  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  had 
failed,  and  was  to  be  found  only  amongst  them,  that  no 
^vhere  but   with  them  existed  any  true  virtue,  any  bap- 
tism or  other  sacraments.     Their  numbers  soon  swelled 
into  a  formidable  faction,  animated  with  the  most  violent 
liatred  against  the  very  name  of  Catholic.    Their  insolence 
and  audacity  increasing  with  their  numbers,  they  denounced 
open  war  against  the  Catholics,  took  possession  of  their 
churches,  by  main  force,  drove  away  their  clergy,  profaned 
the  sacred  vessels,  and  overturned  the  altars :  and  what  is 
still  more  horrid  to  relate,  they  laid  their  sacrilegious  hands 
on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  had  been  consecrated  by  Uie 
Catholic  priests,  and  gave  it  to  the  dogs.     Their  rage,  at 
times,  so  far  carried  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasoii, 
that  it  seems  to  have  bordered  upon  downright  madness. 
On  the  wild  notion  tliat  baptismal  grace  could  no  otherwises 
be  conferred  than  through  the  hands  of  a  Donatist,  the}* 
induced  some,  by  dint  of  opportunity,  and  compelled  others, 
by  tortures,  to  receive  the  form  of  a  second  baptism.   ^ 

These  outrages  had  been  continued,  with  more  or  less 
violence,  from  tlie  middle  of  the  fourth  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  oenlur}-.  The  Catholic  clergy,  in  their  defence 
against  them,  employed  no  other  arms  than  tliose  furnished 
by  the  Gospel,  exhortation  and  patient  suffering.    But  on 
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men,  hardened  in  iniquity  by  sacrilege  and  bloodshed,  words 
had  no  effect.  The  infection  spread  from  Carthage  throagh 
Numidia  and  Mauritania  to  i^uch  a  degree,  that  tlie  1),a,:.- 
tists,  in  numbers,  surpassed  the  Cntholics.  They  reekormil 
above  five  hundred  bishops  of  tlieir  sect  j  there  scari^e  \va^ 
a  tovfr'n  in  Africa,  which  had  ii'^t  two  bishops,  a  Catholic  anil 
a  Donatist.  The  turbulent  spirit  of  the  latter  rendered  tlio 
restraint  of  prohibitory  law^  ncrcssun''  to  preserve  ih*? 
tranquility  of  the  state.  Some,  (nr  iheir  seditious  practirc^, 
wore  fined,  others  banished.  But  the  severity  of  laws  was 
even  too  weak  to  restrain  the  enormities  of  a  sect,  which, 
by  principle,  had  thrown  off  all  respect  for  ta^^ful  authority* 
The  meek  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  with  St  Austin  at  their 
head,  persisted  in  a  softer  mode  of  conciliation;  they  wished 
to  remove,  rather  than  punish  the  errors  of  the  deluded 
multitude.  They  proposed  the  mode  of  conference,  and  in 
a  national  council  of  all  Africa,  held  at  Carthage,  in  403, 
the  Catholic  prelates  agreed  to  invite  the  Donatist  bishops 
to  a  pubUc  conference,  in  order  to  discuss  the  articles 
which  divided  one  party  from  the  other.  The  Donatists 
rejected  the  invitation,  till  Honorius,  by  a  rescript,  dated  in 
410,  compelled  them  to  accept  it. 

Carthage  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous :  the 
conference  began  on  the  first  of  June,  411:  the  numbers 
were  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  Catholic  prelates,  and  two 
hundred  and  seventy  Donatists.  By  mutual  agreement, 
seven  bishops  were  chosen  on  each  side  to  argue  the  con- 
troverted points,  four  notaries  to  take  down  the  acts  in 
writing,  with  four  bishops  to  superintend  them,  and  fourteen 
other  bishops,  seven  on  each  side,  to  act  as  council  to  the 
disputants.  T6  this  select  committee  was  left  the  manage- 
ment of  the  conference,  which  lasted  three  days  under  the 
protection  of  Count  Marcellinus,  commissioned  by  ^^onorius 
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to  see  due  order  observed-  The  defenders  of  Donatus 
omitted  nothing  that  art  and  sophistry  could  devise  in  sup- 
port of  a  bad  cause.  St  Austin,  the  learned  bishop  of 
Hippo,  and  one  of  the  seven  Catholic  disputants,  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  answered  their  objections,  exposed  their 
sophisms,  refuted  their  arguments,  and  from  authentic 
records  proved  the  election  and  ordination  of  Gecilian,  the 
capital  point  of  controversy,  to  have  been  canonical.  By 
demonstrative  arguments  he  then  proceeded  to  show  his 
adversaries,  that  nothing  could  justify  them  in  separating 
from  the  CiathoHc  Church,  although  Cccilian  had  been  even 
guilty  of  the  charge  brought  against  him ;  that  no  crime, 
however  enormous,  of  one  individual  member,  could  affect 
the  whole  body ;  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  only 
Spouse  of  Christ,  inseparably  united  to  him,  and  that  an 
attempt  to  break  this  union  must  be  a  crime  of  the  first 
magnitude ;  that  the  Church  of  God  was  not  confined,  as 
they  erroneously  contended,  to  a  narrow  corner  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  but  was  spread  according  to  divine  pro- 
mise over  all  the  earth ;  that  among  her  numerous  children 
she  comprised  indeed  very  opposite  characters,  an  aggre- 
gate of  good  and  wicked  men ;  but  although  we  are  forbid- 
den to  communicate  with  the  wicked  in  their  evil  ways, 
that  we  were  not  to  break  off  all  external  communication 
with  them  on  that  account.  The  conference  ended  by  Mar- 
celUnus  pronouncing  sentence  in  favor  of  Cecilian,  as  far  as 
related  to  the  matters  of  fact  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
schism.  Honorius  confirmed  the  sentence,  the  effect  of 
which  was,  the  triumph  of  truth  and  the  gradual  extinction 
of  schism. 
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SECTION  vr. 

Pelagianism. 

{A.  D.  412.)     lorroRAi^cy*  and  the  fear  of  being  penw'- 
cuted  by  the  party,  had  hitliorlo  been  tsvo  principal  cau^e.'^. 
which  held  many  of  the   Uonii lists  in  j^chism*     But  thosye 
causes  being  now  removed,  the  one  by  u  clear  stalcutent  i>f 
the  truth  in  the  late  conferuuce,  and  the  oibcr  by  the  recent 
laws  of  Honorius,  they  returned  in  crowds  within  the  pale 
of  Catholic  communion.     The  privilege,  also,  of  retaining 
their  rank,  granted   to  those    schismatical    bishops   who 
should  publicly  abjure  their  errors,  induced  many  to  recon- 
cile themselves  with  their  mother  Church.    Some,  indeed, 
remained  obstinate,  but  their  number  and  tlieir  consequence 
were  too  insignificant  to  disturb  the  public  peace.    It  Avas 
the  misfortune  of  Africa,  at  that  time,  to  send  forth  a  second 
brood  of  false  teachers,  the  cause  of  fresh  troubles  and 
affliction  to  the  Church.     The  Donatists  had  not  yet  wholly- 
disappeared,  when  the  Pelagians  crawled  mto  light    Pela- 
gius,  the  progenitor  of  this  new  sect,  w^as  by  birth  a  Briton, 
by  profession  a  monk,  of  Bangor  in  Wales,  possessed  of  no 
great  learning,  but  not  deficient  in  genius.     He  quitted  his 
cloister  and  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  for  some 
years,  and  grew  into  some  repute.    The  character  he  bore, 
of  a  learned  and  nrtuous  monk,  opened  to  him  an  episto- 
lary correspondence  with  St.  Austin  and  St  Jerom.    From 
Ills  letters,  these  holy  men  soon  discovered  his  real  charac- 
ter; under  tlie  mask  of  piety,  they  disclosed  a  depth  of 
hyi)ocrisy,  and  under  an  imposing  language,  frightful  errors 
^f  doctrine,  against  which  they  judged  it  necessary  to  cau* 
tion  the  faithful. 
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Hie  errors  of  Pelagins,  in  doctrinal  points,  were  con- 
genial M(nth  the  inbred  pride  of  his  heart  He  denied  the 
existence  of  original  sin  in  the  sort  of  manf  and  rejected 
the  necessity  of  divine  gi'ace  for  the  merit  of  good  works^ 
contending  that  Adam,  by  sinning,  only  hurt  himself,  and 
that  his  descetidants  are  now  bora  in  the  very  same  state 
they  would  have  alwaiyiP  been,-  had  he  never  sinned. 
Doubtful  of  the  reception  which  these  new  doctrines  might 
possiWy  meet  with,  her  v'entured  not  to  assert  them  openly 
at  first,  but  warily  tried  the  public  mind  by  empfoying  his^ 
disciples,  of  whom  Celustus  was  the  chiet  This  man  was 
a  subtle,  smooth-toftgued  Scot,  who  had  formerly  pleaded 
at  the  bar,  and  afterwards  made  himseH  a  monL  The 
errors  they  taught  were  not  of  their  own  invention ;  they 
imbibed  them  from  a  dogmatiang  Syrian^  named  Rufinus, 
with  whom  they  became  acquainted  at  Rome.  Rome  being 
threatened  by  Alaric,  thpy  left  Italy  and  sailed  for  Carthage, 
ivhere  they  arrived  in  41 L  Pelagius  made  but  a  short 
stay^  and  embarked  for  Palestine.'  Celestus  remained  there 
in  order  to  procure  ordination,  and  to  disseminate  his 
wicked  doctrines.  A  charge  of  heresy  *  was  preferred 
against  him.  St.  Aurelius,  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  assem-- 
bled  a  council  of  bishops  in  412.  Gelesfias  was  cited  to 
appear  before  them^  and  to  answer  the  accusation  that  was 
brought  against  him.  On  his  confession  he  was  clearly 
convicted  of  heresy,  condemned  and  exconmiunicated.  He 
appealed  to  the  Apostolic  See,  b^t  instead  of  pursuing  id» 
appeal  he  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  had  the  address  to  get 
into  priest's  orders. 

Pelagius,  during  this  time,  was  in  Palestine,  laboring 
under  a  similar  accusation  of  holding  etroneous  doctrinesr 
In  December,  415,  a  synod  of  fourteen  bishops  met  at  Bios^ 
polls,  known  in  scripture  1^  the  name  of  Lydda.    They 
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cited  Pelagius  before  them,  to  give  an  account  of  his  fahli* 
A  list  of  propositions,  extracted  from  his  writings,  was  pro* 
duced  against  him.  He  began  his  defence  by  endeavoring 
to  wipe  off  the  suspicion  entertained  of  his  orthodoxy ;  and 
to  do  away  the  bad  opinion  which  his  judges  might  hare 
conceived  of  him,  he  read  to  them  some  letters,  which  in 
the  course  of  his  correspondence  he  had  received  from  sev- 
eral bishops  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  Church ; 
amongst  others  there  was  one  from  St  Austin,  in  which  the 
holy  doctor  expressed  real  kindness  and  friendship  for  him. 
When  he  came  to  answer  the  propositions,  which  he 
ackaowledged  to  be  his,  he  began  to  quibble,  to  equivocate, 
and  to  gloss  them  over  with  a  plausible,  though  very  unsat- 
isfactory explanation  in  a  Catholic  sense,  in  which  he  always 
meant  them>  as  he  said,  to  be  understood.  He  acknowl- 
edged an  inaccuracy  of  expression  in  them,  but  denied  the 
construction  put  upon  them  by  his  accusers.  This  answer 
did  not  satisfy  the  council;  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  pro- 
positions conveyed  an  heretical  sense ;  the  bishops  insisted 
upon  his  condemning  and  abjuring  them ;  he  did  so ;  tJiey 
thought  him  sincere,  and  dismissed  him  without  censure. 

Elated  at  his  escape  from  censure,  though  by  an  act  of 
perjury,  Pelagius  published  an  imperfect  account  of  what 
had  passed  at  Diospolis,  and  boasted  in  a  letter  to  his 
acquaintance  in  Africa,  that  the  council  had  decided  in  his 
favor.  The  African  bishops  knew  his  artifices  too  well  to 
be  imposed  upon,  and  as  his  heresy  began  to  spread,  lliey 
assembled  two  councils,  one  at  Carthage,  and  another  at 
Milevis,  in  the  year  416.  Both  these  councils,  in  confor- 
mity with  Catholic  belief,  expressly  defined  that  the  sin  of 
Adam  has  descended  to  his  posterity,  and  that  without  the 
help  of  divine  grace,  which  moves  and  strengthens  the  will 
of  man,  man  can  perform  no  meritorius  act  worthy  of  ft 
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supernatural  recompense.  They  sent  this  decisicm  to  Pope 
Innocent,  at  Rome,  praying  it  might  be  sanctioned  by  his 
apostolical  authority.  The  holy  Pontiff,  after  bestowing 
great  praises  on  the  zeal  and  pastoral  vigilance  they  had 
shown  for  the  defence  of  tlie  Catholic  faith,  confirmed  their 
decisions,  condemned  the  errors  of  Pelagius  and  Celestius, 
and  declared  them  and  their  adhdrents  separated  from  the 
communion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  St  Austin,  who  had 
taken  a  very  active  part  in  this  business,  considered  it  to  be 
now  ended.  *'  Rome,"  says  he,*  **  has  spoken ;  the  sentenco 
of  tlie  African  bishops  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Apostolic 
See ;  the  Pontiffs  letters,  that  confirm  it,  are  come  to  hand  ? 
the  cause  is  finally  decided."    Causa  niriTA  est. 

Pride,  the  stubborn  parent  of  all  heresies,  would  not  suffer 
her  Pelagian  offspring  to  renounce  their  errors.  Pelagius 
and  Celestius,  both  profoundly  skilled  in  the  art  of  dissimu- 
lation, only  studied  how  to  elude  the  sentence  that  couj 
demned  them,  how  to  guard  against  the  disgrace  of  being 
accounted  rebels  to  the  Church,  and  yet  retain  their  hetero- 
dox opinions.  They  feigned  submission.  In  modest  and 
respectful  terms,  Pelagius  addressed  a  letter  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent, with  his  profession  of  faith.  His  asseverations  seemed 
to  breathe  sincerity,  his  real  sentiments  lay  concealed  under 
the  cover  of  a  dubious  and  deceitful  language.  Celestius 
made  his  appearance  at  Rome,  presented  to  the  Pope  his 
profession  of  faith,  which  was,  word  for  word,  the  same  as 
that  of  his  friend  Pelagius,  complained  bitterly  of  the  vio- 
lence of  his  accusers,  and  in  general  terms  professed  an 
entire  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  holy  See,  begging 
to  be  directed  and  corrected  by  it,  if  through  mistake  he 
was  wrong.  Zosimus,  who  had  lately  succeeded  St  Inno- 
cent, judging  from  the  goodness  of  his  own  heart,  wai 

•Serm.  131. 
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inclined  to  believe,  5?sfhat  he  charitably  wished,  that  Celes* 
tius  was  sincere,  and  ,even  wrote  a  letter  in  fais  favor  to  the 
tishops  of  Africa^  but  refused  4o  take  off  his  excommunicar 
itipn  before  he  received  their  answer.    The  African  pmiates 
immediately  perceived  that  his  Hoiiness  had  given  too  nrracli 
Aive^i  to  specious  promiseai.    St  Aureliuai,  of  Carthage,  lost 
no  time  in  fiwimoning  die  bishops  to  meet  him  in  council  at 
Carthage:  they  met  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and 
foiQ:\|een,  in  the  year  418*    The  cojimcil  &dly  entered  into 
the  merits  of  the  cauae,  developed  the  complicate  folds  of 
imposture,  defected  its  malice,  declared  their  firm  adhesion 
to  the  apostolical  decree  of  Pope  Innocent,  and  concluded 
that  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  by  him, 
against  Peiagius  and  Celestius,  ought  not  to  be  revoked,  till 
they  had  cond^onn^d  and  abjured  their  heresy  in  terms  the 
^nost  explicit,  lest  the  faithful  should  imagine  that  error  had 
been  countenanced  or  approved  by  the  holy  See.    They 
4ent  their  decision,  with  a  synodical  letter,  to  Rome.    2^si- 
mus  now  saw  that  the  two  equivocating  hypocrites  had  only 
sought  to  amuse  and  deceive  him.    He  ^ted  Celestias  to 
appear  again ;  but  the  conscious  lieretic  was  gone.    Zosi* 
mus  then  published  a  decree,  in  which  he  solemnly  con- 
demned the  Pelagian  heresy  and  confirmed  the  sentence  of 
excommunication,  pronounce  by  his  predecessor,  against 
Pelagius  and  Celestius.    He  sent  it  into  Afirica,  and  to  tho 
chief  churches  of  the  east,  where   it  was  respectfully 
received,  and  supported  by  the  imperial  edicts  of  Honorius 
and  Theodosius. 

The  Pelagian  faction,  in  a  transport  of  obstinate  resis- 
tance, made,  an  impotent  appeal  from  the  Pope's  decree  to  a 
general  council ;  a  procedure  never  heard  of  before  that 
time,  but  copied  since  by  the  schismatical  disciples  of  Jan- 
senius.    The  two  heresiarchs,  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  lurked 
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secretly  in  the  «ast  till  they  died  in  silent  obscurity.    In 

'Italy,  eighteen  bishops  refused  to  submit  to  the  Papal  decree, 

and  were  deprived  of  their  Sees.    The  most  distinguished 

among  them  was  Julian,  bishop  of  Eclanum,  in  Campania, 

a  vain  man,  full  of  Relagian  pride,  but  of  quick  parts,  and 

of  no  coBtemptible  learning,  as  his  wrkings  show.    St. 

Austin,  in  his  elajborate  answer  to  him,  has  refuted  his  argu* 

nients  with  invincible  force,  and  ^estaUistied^  on  scripturor 

ground,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  divine  grace  beyond  reply. 

From  the  ashes  of  Pclagianism  sprung  up  a  new  sect, 

less  extravagant  in  terms,  though  not  less  erroneous  in  prin* 

«ipIo.    This  error  originated  with  certain  priests  and  monks 

in   the  neighborhood  of   Marseilles,  at  Lerina,  in  Gaul. 

These  men,  taking  offence  at  St.  Austin's  doctrine  of  grace, 

as  destructive  o{  free  will,  erroneously  contended  tliat  the 

begin«i»g  .of  tiith,  and  the  first  desire  of  virtue  are  from 

iJie  powers  of  man  alone,  unassisted  by  divine  grace,  and 

that  these  virtuous  desires  of  the  human  heart  move  God  to 

bestow  such  grace  as  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishmetit 

of   good  works.      This  doctrine  holds  a  middle  course 

•between  the  Catliolic  truths  of  St.  Autstin  and  the  errors  of 

Pelagius ;  hence  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Semipelagian- 

ism.    Cassian,  at  Marseilles,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 

a  spiritual  life,  and  certain  monks  of  JUerins,  were  the  prin- 

oipal  persons  who  espoused  this  doctrine.     St.  Aiustin,  at 

the  request  of  St  Prosper,  a  learned  layman,  confuted  their 

error  in  two  bootk^?,  but  treats  them  as  brethren,  because 

tfiey  erred  without  obstinacy.    The  Semipelagian  heresy 

vf as  condemned  in  the  second  council  of  Orange,  in  wfiich 

St.  Cffisarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  presided,  in  tlie  year  529. 

Pope  Boniface  U.,  confirmed  the  sentence  in  a  letter  to  that 

^oly  bishop. 

VOL.   U  21 
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SECTION  VII. 


NestoriuSy  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 

(A.  D.  428.)  The  violence  of  Eudoxia's  party  drew 
after  k  very  evil  consequences,  which  lasted  for  some  years, 
both  at  Constantinople  and  Alexandria.  By  the  intrigues  of 
that  faction  we  have  seen  the  great  St  Chrysostom  unjustly 
expelfed  and  banished  from  his  See,  and  his  name  disgrace- 
iuliy  expunged  irom  the  register  of  Catholic  bishops.  These 
proceedings  appeared  to  St  Innocent,  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
so  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  justice,  of  charity  and 
religion,  that  he  rejected  the  authors  and  abettors  of  them 
from  his  communion.  In  that  state  of  schism  died  the 
proud  and  boisterous  Theophilus,  bishop*  of  Alexandria,  in 
412 ;  \h<d  public  voice  chose  his  nephew,  Cyril,  to  succeed 
him.  At  Constantinople,  upon  the  expulsion  of  St  Chrj^sos- 
torn,  Arsacius,  the  brother  of  Nectarius,  then  eighty  years 
of  age,  was  thrust  into  his  place.  He  held,  rather  than 
enjoyed,  his  usurped  dignity  only  one  year,  and  then  dying, 
left  it  to  Atticus,  one  of  the  most  active  and  most  violent  of 
the  party.  In  those  schismatical  sentiments,  Atticus  per- 
sisted till  the  year  415,  when  being  compelled  by  the  v<ttce 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  by  the  voice  of  conscience,  be  con- 
sented to  insert  the  name  of  the  injured  Chrysostom  in  the 
diptics,  and  was  thereupon  received  by  St  Innocent  into  his 
communion.  He  did  all  he  could  to  persuade  Cyril,  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  profit  by  his  example.  For  Cyril 
was  in  the  same  error.  Having  received  his  edticatian 
under  Theophilus,  he  liad  unfortunately  imbibed  his  prejuU- 
ces  against  St  Chrysostom.  Hurried  away  by  a  bKad 
deference  to  the  pretended  synod  of  the  Oak,  he  continued 
deaf  to  all  remonstrances  made  to  him  upon  the  subject,  tfll 
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the  year  419,  when  he  at  length  yielded  to  the  vrarm  expos- 
tulations of  St.  Isodore  of  Pelusium.  He  then  received 
letters  of  reconciliation  with'  the  see  of  Rome,  not  from 
Zosimus,  who  died  th^  year  before^  but  from  Boniface,  his 
successor.  Atticus  died  in  the  year  425,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sisinnius,  a  man  of  singular  piety  and  charity  towards 
the  poor.  The  death  of  Sisinnius,  in  428,  made  place  for 
Nestoritis,  the  heresiarch. 

Nestorius,  a  native  of  Syria,  received  his  education  in 
the  monastery  of  Euprepius,  near  Antioch ;  there  he  entered 
into  holy  <Mrders,  and  was  employed  by  the  bishop  as  a  cate- 
chist  to  instruct  the  catechumens.  In  that  capacity  he  fre- 
quently declaimed  against  the  unpopular  sectaries  of  the 
east,  the  Arians,  the  Apollinarists,  and  Origenists ;  he  pro- 
fessed himself  the  admirer  and  imitator  of  St.  John  Chrj'- 
jsostom.  His  modesty  of  dress,  the  gi'avity  of  his  gait,  a 
mortified  look,  and  retirement  from  the  noisy  world,  acquired 
him  a  general  reputation  for  piety  and  learning.  An  easy 
flow  of  language,  uttered  with  a  line  accent,  and  an  agree- 
able tone  of  voice,  recommended  him  to  the  public  as  an 
eloquent  and  pleasing  orator.  With  these  external  accom- 
plishments he  came  to  Constantinople,  and  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Sisinnios  in  that  archiepiscopal  See. 

Nestoritts  had  scarce  taken  possession  of  his  church, 
when  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  by  the  novelty  of  his 
doctrine.  It  had  always  been  the  uniform  belief  of  the 
Catholic  Churchy  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  no  other  than  the  divine  Word  made  flesh,  as  St 
John  expresses  it;  so  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  are  two  dis* 
tinct  natures  and  only  one  person,  which  is  that  of  the  Son, 
the  second  person  of  the  most  adorable  Trinity.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  Catholic  doctrine,  Nestorius  preached  two  dis- 
tinct persons  in  Christ,  that  of  God  and  that  of  Man,  joined 
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together  by  a  moral  union  in  such  sort,  that  the  Godhead 
dwelt  in  the  humanity  merely  as  in  its  temple.  Hence  he 
denied  the  Incarnation,  or  that  God  was  made  man ;  bence 
he  asserted  that  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  ought  not  to  be 
styled  the  Mother  of  God,  but  mother  of  the  man  Christ, 
whose  humanity  was  only  the  temple  of  the  Divinity,  and 
no4  a  nature  hypostiitically  assumed  by  the  divine  person. 
Tliis  strange  system,  ddivered  for  the  first  time  from  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Sophia,  so  shocked-  the*  audience-that  they  stop- 
ped their  ears,  and  ran  out  of  the  Church,  lestrby  staying, 
they  should  become  partakers  of  the  blasphemy.  The 
clergy  and  the  people  were  equally  scandalized.  This  first 
and  general  burst  of  disappix)bation  is  worthy  of  noticcv 
because  it  is  tlie  sure  mark  of  a  new  doctrine,  never  heard 
before.  But  the  blasphemer  had  his  partisans  at  court,  nor 
was  he  without  hopes  of  gaining  the  emperor  himself. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  cry  against  him,  he  would  not 
listen  to  the  advice  of  his  own  respectable  clerg)-,  who 
refused  to  communicate  with  him,- he  persisted  m  his  errors, 
and  sent  abroad  his  homilies  tliat  contained  them. 

These  homilies  fell  into  the  hands  of  St.  Cyril,  the  learned 
bishop  of  Alexandria ;  shocked  at  the  doctrine  which  he 
there  met  witli,  he  immediately  noticed  it  in  a  letter  to  th« 
author,  and  exhorted  him  to  retract.    In  answer  to  this 
charitable  expostulationy  he  received  nothing  but  the  abusive 
language  of  pride  and  contempt.     Dreading^  then  the  fatal 
consequences  which  seemed  likely  to*  ensue,,  he  judged  it 
necessary  to  provide  the  faithful  with  a  timely  antidote 
against  the  poisonous  cup,  which  was  held  out  to  them  by 
the  hand  of  Nestorius.      This  he  did  by  setting  forth,  in 
clear  and  concise  terms,  a  Catholic  exposition  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Incaniation.    Among  other  things  he  says,  "^1 
am  astonished  how  any  Christian  can  caU  in  question  the 
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divine  maternity  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Marj%  or  doubt 
whether  she  is  to  be  styled  the  Mother  of  God*  For  if  our 
Ijord  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  and  that  he  is  so,  the  scriptures 
clearly  leach,  the  holy  Virgin,  his  mother,  who  brought  him 
fortli,  must  consequently  be  the  Mother  of  Grod.  This  the 
Apostles  taught,  this  all  our  predecessors  have  delivered  to 
us,  this  is  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  belief  of  Christ's 
Church :  not  that  the  divine  Word  had  a  beginning  from 
Mary,  but  that  in  her  was  formed  a  pure  body,  animated 
with  a  rational  soul,  to  which  the  Word  was  bypostatically 
united,  and  so  became  man  in  one  and  the  same  divine  per- 
son. Thus,  in  the  order  of  nature,  a  woman,  wiio  bears  a 
son,  is  truly  called  the  mother  of  a  man,  although  she  only 
concurs  in  the  formation  of  his  body,  and  has  no  part  in  the 
creation  of  his  soul."  To  cut  the  matter  short,  St.  Cyril 
drew  up  twelve  propositions  with  Anathemas,  and  sent  them 
to  Nestorius,  requesting  him  to  sign  them  as  a  proof  of  his 
orthodox)%    Nestorius  rejected  them. 

St  C>Til  being  thus  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  bringing 
Nestorius  back  to  his  duty,  by  a  friendly  admonition  in  pri- 
vate, denounced  him  to  the  Church.    To  Pope  Celestinc, 
the  successor  of  St.  Boniface,  he  wrote  a  full  account  of 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  Nestorius,  and  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  applying  some  speedy  remedy  to  the 
growing  evil.    St.  Celestine  immediately  assembled  a  coun- 
cil of  the  neighboring  bishops.    The  writings  of  Nestorius 
were  laid  before  them,  diligently  examined,  and  found 
repugnant  to  the  truths  of  divine  revelation.    The  Pope 
condemned  the  errors  contained  in  them,  by  a  formal  sen- 
tence, an  authentic  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  all  the  metro-  « 
politans  of  the  east.    He  moreover  pronounced  sentence  of 
deposition  and  excommunication  against  Nestorius,  if,  withm 
tmt  days  after  the  notification  of  it,  he  did  not  publicly 
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abjure  and  condemn  the  errors  he  had  publicly  advanced 
Tlie  ^ntence  waa  accompanied  with  a  commission  to  St 
Cyril  to  see  it  duly  executed.  The  constant  recourse  which 
was  had  to  the  Roman  See  from  every  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian w*orld^  in  all  causes  of  greater  moment,  is  an  undenia^ 
ble  proof  that  the  supremacy,  not  of  honor  only,  but  of 
jurisdiction,  was  universally  acknowledged  to  reside  in  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  over  the  whole 
Church.  To  thb  rock,  as  to  theur  last  resource,  the  great 
Sees  of  Alexandria,  of  Antioch,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Carthage,  finally  recurred  in  the  obstinate  con- 
tests they  had  to  support  against  Arians,  Donatists,  Pelagi* 
ans  and  Nestorians,  as  the  historical  facts  q{  those  timet 
clearly  testify. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Third  general  Council  at  Ephesus. 

(A.  D.  48U)  In  the  affair  of  Nestorius,  St  Cyril  now 
moved  with  siq>eri(^  powers  under  a  commission  from  the 
holy  See.  He  immediatdy  adopted  such  measures  as  a 
prudent  zeal  sug^sted,  to  bring  matters  to  a  haf^y  issue. 
He  convened  a  synod  at  Alexandria,  wrote  pressing  letterf 
to  John  and  Juvenal,  the  bishops  of  Antioch  and  Jerusakm, 
for  their  concurrence  with  hun  in  this  important  controversy, 
solicited  the  emperor'^  support,  and  exerted  all  the  force  of 
exhortation  and  argument  to  draw  Nestorius  from  the  fil 
he  was  running  into.  But  St  Cryil  soon  found  that  k  was 
not  a  single  bishop,  but  a  powerful  (^position  he  had  to 
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contend  with.  Nestorius  had  the  addr^s  to  ^n  a  respect- 
able party  both  at  court  and  among  the  bishops^  though 
none  of  them  seem  to  have  espoused  his  errons.  The  proud 
TheopbUus  was  still  remembered  by  many ;  his  violences 
against  the  holy  Chrysostom  were  not  forgotten*  Cyril  was 
his  nephew  and  successor  in  the  See  of  Alexandria;  he 
himself  had  for  many  years  reaisted  the  first^uthorities,  and 
refused  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  persecuted  confes- 
sor, taken  from  the  clergy  of  Antiodb,  as  well  as  Nestorius, 
and  advanced  to  the  See  of  Constantinojde.  From  that 
circumstance,  many  were  inclined  to  duidc,  that  the  present 
contest  was  no  more  than  a  mere  rivalship  of  ecclesiastical 
pre-eminence,  and  therefore  opposed,  at  all  hazards,  the 
Alexandrine  prelate. 

By  John,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  by  Theodoret,  the 
learned  bishop  of  Cyr,  a  town  in  Syria,  it  was  moreover 
contended  that  Cyril  had  gone  too  far  in  his  twelve  anathe- 
matisms  against  Nestorius,  and  had  fallen  into  the  errors  of 
Apollinaris.  Theodc»^t  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  against 
them.  In  this  conflict  of  vmtings  and  oimiions  the  evil 
increased,  the  faithful  were  divided,  and  nothing  but  a 
general  council,  it  was  thought,  would  repair  Ae  breach* 
Both  parties  addressed  the  emperor  on  that  subject,  as 
without  his  «Lid  the  distant  bishops  could  not  be  brought 
together.  Theodosius  readily  adopted  the  proposal,  and 
jointly  with  yoimg  Valentinian  III.  who  had  succeeded  his 
tmde  Honorius  in  the  Western  empire,  directed  an  order  of 
convocation  in  the  tisual  style,  to  be  sent  to  the  metropolitans 
of  the  empure.  The  letter  was  dated  November  the  nine* 
teenth,  430.  The  day  fixed  for  their  meeting  at  Ephesus 
was  the  seventh  of  June  of  the  foUowrog  year. 

As  soon  as  the  Easter  holy  days -were  over,  St  Cyril  and 
Nestorius  set  forward  for  the  town  of  Ephesus,  the  first 
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with  about  fifty  bishops  of  Egypt,  the  latter  with  a  number 
of  soldiers,  and  two  military  Counts  at  their  head,  Candidian 
and  Irenaeus.  Juvenal,  of  Jerusalem,  with  tlie  bishoip  of  Pal- 
estine, arrived  five  days  after  the  fixed  time ;  with  them 
came  Peter,  bishop  of  Saracens,  or  wandering  Arabs,  who 
had  lately  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  John,  of  Antioch, 
and  his  Syrians,  were  affectedly  slow  on  purpose,  as  the 
event  showed,  not  to  concur  in  the  disgrace  of  their  coun- 
tryman, Nestorius,  When  at  no  great  distance,  John  wrote 
a  friendly  letter  to  St.  Cyril,  and  sent  forward  two  of  his 
bisho})s  to  desire  that  the  opening  of  the  Council  might  not 
be  deferred  on  his  account,  promising  to  be  there  as  soon  as 
he  conveniently  could.  Upon  this,  St  Cyril,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  other  bishops  who  were  arrived,  fixed 
the  twenty-second  of  June,  for  the  day  of  holding  the  first 
session,  hoping  that  the  Syrians  would,  as  they  might 
arrive  by  that  time.  On  the  twenty-first,  four  bishops  were 
deputed  to  notify  to  Nestorius  and  his  adherents,  that  tlie 
Council  would  hold  its  first  public  session  on  the  next  day, 
according  to  appointment.  He  answered  by  a  formal  pro- 
testation against  it,  signed  by  sixty-eight  bishops  of  his  party. 
Theodoret  was  one  of  them. 

In  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  June,  as  had  been 
agreed  on,  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  bishops  met  in  the 
great  church  of  Ephesus,  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  In  the  centre,  upon  a  high  throne,  was 
placed  a  book  of  the  holy  gospel ;  the  bishops  sat  on  each 
ijjde  according  to  their  rank,  St.  Cyril,  in  the  name  of  Pope 
(.elestine,  presided  as  his  representative.  Scarce  had  the 
Fathers  taken  their  seats,  when  Count  Candidian  appeared, 
and,  in  the  emperor's  name,  forbade  them  to  proceed.  Tliey 
called  upon  him  to  sho\<'  the  imperial  order;  he  had  it  not 
to  show ;  he  retired  in  great  wrath,  and  the  council  entered 
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upon  business.  Nesfcoriusy  having  received  tljfee  citartions^ 
and  refusing  still  te  appeaf,  an  aQthentic  copy  of  his  sermons 
vas  produced  and  read.  A  general  cry  instantly  arose, 
repeating  "  Anathema  to  these  irnpiouS  errors?  anathema  to 
him  wha  holds  this  doctrine ;  it  is  a  doctrine  contrilry  lo  thtr 
holy  Scripture;  and  to  the  tradition  of  ouf  forefathers.'^ 
Extracts  from  themosrt  iBastrious  Fathers  of  the  Church  were 
then  read  and  compared  with  (he  positions  of  Nestorius. 
In  the  last  jAice,  each  bishop  present  was  called  upon,  by 
name,  to  give  evidence  of  the  feith  believed  and  taught  in 
his  respective  church^  Una^iimous  w^  the  testimony  of  all 
and  each  individual  in  affirming  the  same  behef,  that  the 
Hessed  Virgin  Mary  was  truly  the  Mother  of  God/  The 
definition  of  this  dectefed  truth  was  drawn  out  in  due*  form, 
mjd  sentence  of  excommunication  and  deposition  solemnly 
pronounced  against  the  heretic  Ncstorius.  The  decision  of 
the  Council  was  received  with  loud  shouts  of  approbation 
from  every  quarter :  the  name  of  Marj-,  the  Theotokos, 
that  is,  the  Mother  of  God,  wag  instantly  echoed  througli 
all  the  streets  of  Ephesus.^ 

Five  days  after  afrrived  John,  of  Anfiochy  with  fourteen 
Syrian  bishops*  The  Council  deputed  some  of  their  body 
to  m«!?t  and  compliment  them  On  their  arrival,  and  to  warn 
them  against  holding  any  communication  with  Nestorius, 
whom  the  Council  had  juridically  condemned  and  excon>- 
municated  for  heresy.  But  the  soldiers,  whom  Candidian 
had  sent  to  escort  the  patriarch  John  into  townv  had  orders 
not  to  let  the  deputies  approach,  John  and  his  Syrians 
went  strai^t  to  tlie  lodgings  of  Nestorius,  wth  whom  they 
formed  a  separate  assembly,  condeftmed  all  the  Council  had 
done,  and  proceeded  so  far  a^  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
excommunication  and  deposition  against  Cyrilr  of  Alexandria, 
and  Memmon  of  Ephesus,  and  of  excommunication  against 
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the  rest  of  the  CotiocH*  Caiididtu  ksA  all  hb  authority  to 
the  schisaaatks,  4ind,  as  he  had  taken  care  to  intercept  die 
gynodical  letters  of  the  Council,  in  their  way  toi>>nstanti- 
nople,  gave  so  plausible  an  accomt  of  the  Nestorian  party, 
in  his  despatches  to  the  einp^*or,  that  slander  trioniphed  for 
a  \diile,  and  truth  lay  suppressed.  Straiq^e  confudou 
reigned  at  Ephesus.  The  schismatical  bishops  were  thirty- 
five  hi  number,  protected  by  a  military  force,  and  the  citil 
power.  But  the  Council  was  ^ady,  and  not  to  be  intioH- 
dated.  Threats  of  banishment  hung  over  St.  Cyril,  when 
three  legates  arrived  from  Pepe  Celestine,  and  ^ve  a  new 
turn  to  affairs.  A  second  session  was  held,  in  which  the 
decisions  and  acts  of  the  first  senion  were  revived  and 
ratified  by  the  new  legates,  the  sentence  agaii^  ^Nestorias 
was  confirmed,  that  of  the  schismatics  against  St  Cyril,  and 
the  Coimcil  declared  to  be  noil  and  void.  The  cadioiic 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  was  defined  and  subserved  by 
upwards  of  two  hundred  bishops. 

The  object  of  the  Council  bemg  now  attained,  the  bishops 
might  have  departed  hon^,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dispirte^ 
between  them  and  the  schi«aiatics,  of  which  the  emperor 
thought  proper  to  take  cognisant.  This  tedious  and  disa* 
greeable  process  detained  them  at  Ephesus  till  towaxds  the 
end  of  October.  During  that  time  they  held  four  other 
sessions  on  diffisreol  mdijects,  chose  a  miccessor  to  Nestoriov, 
in  the  See  of  Constantino^^  and  confirmad  the  c^itenna- 
lion  of  F^lagianism,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  App^and 
The  emperor»  at  length,  being  fidly  informed  of  the  me 
atate  of  things,  respectfuITy  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  and  supported  them  with  his  whole  antbootr. 
Nesiorios  was  banished,  first  to  his  monastery,  near  Antioch, 
«Ad  then  to  Oasts,  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  wbera  he  did 
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mi^rahly  and  impenhent^  ia  the  year  435.  Hi9  biasphe* 
moos  tongue  is  sakl  to  have  been  gnawed  away  by  worms ; 
of  his  episcopal  adfaerents,  some  peisisted  in  their  error, 
others  submitted,  afiter.  some  demur,  and  reconciled  than* 
selves  with  the  Church;  the  patriarchy  John  of  Antioch,  and 
Theodoret,  were  among  the  latter*  The.heresy  of  Nestoriua 
spread  afterwards  amoi^  the  orientals,  and  msmy  of  that 
sect  remain  there  to  this  day. 


SECTION  IX. 

Saints  Gerrnanus  and  Lupus. 

(A.  D.  432,)  St.  CELESxiifE,  whose  pastoral  solicitude 
oxtcnded  over  the  whole  flock  of  Chi'ist,  was  not  so  engaged 
IN  settling  the  disputes  of  the  east,  as  to  withdraw  his  atten- 
tion from  the  west.  Agricola,  a  disciple  of  Pelagius,  bad 
sutured  to  broach  his  errors  among  the  Britons,  his  coun- 
trymen. The  British  clergy  were  alarmed  at  the  a]>pear- 
ance  of  new  doctrines  amongst  them.  Better  \^rsed  in  the 
practice,  than,  in  the  disputes  of  religion,  they  applied  to  tiie 
neighboring  prelates  of  Gaul  for  theological  assistance^ 
against  the  subtle  enemies  of  divine  grace.  Palladius,  a 
deacoaof  Rome,,  was  already  in  the  island,  and  had  informed 
Su  Celestine  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the  British 
church.  Celestine  commissioned  St  Germanus,  bishop  of 
Auxerre,  to  go  thither  in  quality  of  his  vicar,  in  429,  as  St. 
Prosper,  a  cotempocary  writer  in  Gaul,  tells  us  in  his  chron- 
ide.  The  bishops  of  Gaul,  in  a  numerous  assembly^  con- 
vened' far  the  same  purpose,  chose  St.  Lupus,  bishop  of 
Troyes,  to  accompany  him  in  that  important  mission.   They. 
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were  joyfully  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Britain:  the 
fame  of  their  sanctity,  doctrine,  and  miracles  soon  roused 
the  whole  country:  th«y  preached  in  the  open  air,  the 
churches  being  too  fioiaii  to  admit  the  multitudes  that 
crowded  with  eagerness  to  he^  and  icarh^  Their  labor« 
were  crowned  with  wonderful  success.  The  Pelagians  at 
ikst  shunned  their  .company,  tiU  reflecting,  that  such  shyness 
seemed  to  indicate  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  they  .consented 
to  discuss  the  controverted  points  of  religion  m  a  public 
conference  to  be  held  at  Verulam,  now  callod  St  Albans, 
A  vast  concourse  of  people  flocked  thither  on  the  day 
^appointed  to  hear  the  disputation.  The  Pelagians  spoLe 
first,  and  mustered  up  ev^ry  argument  they  could,  in  defenc45 
of  their  master's  doctrine.  Wh/en  they  had  .done,  the  apos* 
tolic  missionaries  entered  at  full  length  upon  the  question  in 
dispute,  brought  such  convincing  proofs  from  sfiriptuno,  of 
the  <Catfaolic  doctrine  concerning  grace  and  original  sin,  and 
so  completely  silenced  their  antagonists,  that  they  liad 
nothing  to  reply. 

In  confirmation  of  the  truth,  it  opportunely  happened  that 
a  blind  girl  was  presented  to  Germanus,  by  her  parents, 
begging  him  to  restore  her  sighjt;.  The  humble  prelate  bade 
them  lead  her  to  the  Pelagian  doctors.  But  ttey,  having 
no  pretensions  to  the  gift  of  miracles,  sent  her  back  to  the 
Catholic  bishop.  Then  Germanus,  laying  a  little  box  of 
relics,  which  he  always  carried  about  iiim,  upon  the  girl's 
eyes,  and  invoking  the  blessed  Trinity,  restored  her  to  her 
sight,  in  testimony  of  the  truths  he  taught.  The  whole 
multitude  witnessed  th^  miracle,  and  gave  joyfijl  thanks  to 
God.  From  the  place  of  conference,  the  two  bishops  went 
to  the  tomb  of  St.  Alban,  the  proto-mcurtyr  of  Britain. 
Germanus  caused  the  sepulclu-e  to  be  opened;  there  he 
deposited  liis  box  of  relics,  and  in  return  took  from  thence  a. 
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tittle  of  the  dost,  which  had  the  apjlearance  of  having  been 
tinged  with  the  martyr's  Wood. 

The  account  of  St.  GermaaiHs'  mission  and  transacti«>ns 
in  Britain,  is  given  at .  some  length,  by  Constantius,  a  prie?^ 
of  Lyons,  his  eotemporary  and  biographer.  Archbishop 
Parker  has  transcribed  it,  almost  word  for  word,  into  hk, 
book.of  Antiquities,. except  the  miracle  and  relics,  which  he 
passed  over  in  silence.  Such  sitence  undoubtedly  had  it^ 
>neaning  in  the  transcriber's  naind ;  it  has  enabled  him  to 
tell  his  readers,  in  anotlier  place,  if  not  with  truth,  at  least 
without  contradiction  to  .himself,  that  the  doctrine  of  mira- 
cles, of  relics,  and  of  the  veneration  of  saints,  were  not 
known  in  Britain  befoi'e  tliey  were  sent  thither  hy  <5regory, 
the  Roman  pontiff.  Doctor  Cave  speaks  more  candidly  of 
the  miracleB  wrought  by  St.  Alban ;  and  the  ingenious  Mr. 
(^'oilier  sQvs,  **  he  does  not  see  why  they  should  be  questioned, 
being  attested  by  authors  of  such  credit.  That  miracle?? 
were  wrought  in  the  Church  at  that  lime  of  day^  is  clear 
from  the  writings  of  the  ancients." 

G^rmanusand  Lupus,  having  fulfilled  the  object  of  their 
mission,  returned  to  Gaul.  .But  some  seeds  of  Pelagianism 
were  still  left,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  sprouted 
out  a  fresii,  and  called  Germanus  back  into  the  island.  In 
the  year  446,  he  crossed  the  sea  agaki,  with  St  Sevens  tJie 
archbishop  of  Triers.  They  discovered  the  authors  of 
these  new  disturbances, -reduced  them  to  silence  and  restored 
peace  to  the  British  Church  a  second  ^me.  About  the  yenr 
of  St  German's  first  arrival  in  Britain,  St  Patrick,  his  dis- 
ciple, was  ordained  by  Pope  Celestine,  the  bishop  and  apostle 
of  Ireland.*  Palladius  also,  who  had  resided  some  time  hi 
Britain,  and  was  instrumental  in  procuring  it  assistance 

♦  For  a  more  paitlcular  account  of  Uic  Apostles  of  Ireland,  sec  Uie  Appendix  to 
Ihift  tqlume. 
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against  the  Pelagian  teresy,  was  made  bishop  about  the 
same  time,  and  sent,  by  Celestine,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  northern  Kcts.  To  the  southern  Piets,  who  bordered 
upon  the  north  of  Britain,  the  Gospel  had  been  announced 
some  years  before,  by  St  Ninian.  This  apostoMcal  man, 
a  native  of  Caledonia,  had  spent  part  of  his  youth  at 
Rome,  where  he  acquired  a  solid  fund,  both  of  virtue 
and  learning.  Being  ordained  bishop,  he  was  sent  by 
Pope  Siricius  to  carry  the  name  of  Christ  to  his  idola- 
trous countrymen.  There,  with  unwearied  zeal,  he  labored 
for  eight  and  thirty  years  to  instruct  and  civilize  tiiat  fierce 
and  uncultivated  people.  He  erected  a  Church  of  stone  at 
Whithem,  in  Galloway,  where  he  fixed  his  episcopal  See, 
and  where,  after  his  death,  he  was  honorably  interred  io 
432,  leaving  a  memory  behind  him,  no  less  renowned  for 
miracles,  than  for  sanctity  of  life,  as  the  Centuriatm-s  of 
Magdeburg  testify.  Thus,  from  Rome,  the  centre  of  Catho- 
licity, we  see  the  faith  of  Christ  diffusing  its  salutary  beams 
over  the  rugged  mountains  of  Caledonia,  and  the  inhospi- 
table wilds  of  Hibernia,  as  it  had  done  long  before,  through 
the  Roman  province  of  Britam. 


SECTION  X- 

State  of  Britain. 

(A.  D.  440.)  BwTAiir,  from  the  tune  of  its  first  conver- 
sfon  to  Christianity,  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  religiwi 
without  molestation,  till  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  when,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  it  bled  under  the  persecutioa 
of  that  cruel  tyrant    The  discipline,  the   doctrine,  the 
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government  of  the  British  Church  was  in  every  respect 
conformable  to  the  Roman  practice.  She  had  her  national 
bishops  in  comnopnion,  and  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  from  whom  she  received  the  faith 
through  the  ministry  of  Saints  Fugatius  and  Damianus. 
That  faith  she  preserved,  pure  and  umblemished,  for  the 
space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  as  Bede  testifies. 
Pelagianism  at  lei^th  made  an  effort  to  disturb  her  peace, 
and  to  alter  her  belief.  St.  German,  Ideputed  from  the  Gal** 
lican  clergy,  by  Pope  Celestine,  came  over  and  announced 
the  orthodox  fiftith  of  Rome.  Heresy  was  confounded,  and 
appeared  no  inore. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  orthodoxy,  the  Britons,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  had  greatly  degenerated  from 
the  zeal  and  piety  of  their  forefathers.  A  deluge  of  licen- 
tiousness began  to  overflow  the  nation.  The  vices  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  are  amply 
described  by  St  Gildas,  in  his  account  of  those  times. 
With  bitter  grief  does  that  ancient  writer  deplore  the 
destruction  of  a  people  to  whom  he  had  preached  the  Gospel 
truths,  and  who,  by  their  obstinacy  in  sin,  had  drawn  that 
dreadful  scourge  upon  themselves. 

Britain,  though  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province, 
being  allowed  to  retain  her  own  laws  and  internal  policy, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  under  the  protection,  rather  than 
the  dominion  of  imperial  Rome.  The  presence  of  the  sta- 
tionary legions  at  once  commanded  internal  peace,  and 
secured  her  territory  against  foreign  invasion.  The  Picts 
from  Caledonia,  and  the  Scots  from  Ireland,  had  frequently 
infested  her  with  their  depredations  on  the  northern  frontier 
and  the  western  coast,  but  never  ventured  to  face  her  legions 
in  the  field.  But  when  the  Roman  troops  were  recalled  to 
idefend  the  capital  itself  against  Groths  and  Vandals,  then 
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was  Britain  exposed  to  the  more  dangerous  attacks  of  her 
old  invaders.  Saxons  iikewise,  Jutes  and  Angies  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  GJermany  found  their  i^ay  toiler  eastern 
shore.  TJius  attacked  on  diflerent  sides^  she  applied  to  the 
imperial  couil  for  assistance.  Honorius  was  too  ranch  dis- 
tressed himself,  to  succor  or  protect  her;  lie  freed  her 
from  the  bond  of  allegiance,  and  declared  her  independent; 
5nde})endence  only  served  to  betray  her  weakness.  Drained 
of  her  warlike  youth,  by  the  ambitious  Maximus,  and  not 
yet  sufficiently  recovered  to  resist  her  fierce  invaders,  she 
i^ent  to  solicit  succors  from  the  Armoricans,.  her  former 
offspring.  But  the  Armoricans  had  other  employment  for 
their  troops.  Like  the  other  provinces  of  Gaul,  they  were 
fighting  for  their  own  independence  against  theimperial  Gen* 
erals,  and  had  no  succoi-s  to  spare  for  their  mother  countr}*- 
The  disappointed  Britons  then  found  they  had  no  other 
resource  than  in  tlieir  own  national  strength.  By  universal 
consent  they  resolved  to  choose  a  kiaig,  and  to  invest  hkn 
>vith  sovereign  power.  They  fancied  tlie  name  of  king 
would  command  respect,  and  unite  tlie  nation  in  one  general 
confederacy  against  tlie  common  enemy.  Their  choice  fell 
iipon  Vortigem,  a  noble  Comishmanr  who  was  thought  to 
be  possessed  of  abilities  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
But  those  abilities  he  either  never  bad,  or  never  chose  to 
b\  low.  Vortigern  began  his  reign  in-  438-  Pleased  with  the 
gaudy  pageantry  of  power,  lie  gave  lumself  up  to-  pride,  to 
indolence,  and  lust.  Instead  of  drawing  the  national  force 
together,  and  of  meeting  his  northern  enemies  in  the  fiekl* 
he  sent  deputies  into  Germany  to  hire  troops  for  his  service. 
An  idolatrous  .troop  of  Saxons  came  over  in  449  to  fi^ 
his  battles,  under  the  ccmimand  of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 
Hengist  brought  with  him  his  beatitlful  daughter,  Rowena. 
Captivated  with  her  chaa^oas,  the  adulterous  Vortigem  made 
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her  his  queen  and  dismissed  his  lawful  wife :  on  the  idola« 
trous  father  he  bestowed  the  principality  of  Kent.  This 
first  importation  of  Pagan  mercenaries  was  quickly  followed 
by  a  succession  of  others  who  "v^ere  glad  to  exchange  the 
bleak  wilds  of  Germany  for  the  fertile  fields  of  Britain. 
Fresh  crowds  continued  to  come  over,  till  they  found  them- 
selves in  sufficient  force  to  conquer  the  country  which  they 
had  been  hired  to  defend.  The  Britons  saw  their  error 
when  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  it.  The  Saxons  turned 
their  arms  against  them,  and  by  progressive  conquests,  as 
will  be  seen,  forced  them  to  relinquish  one  district  after 
another,  till  they  shut  them  up  in  the  extremity  of  the  island, 
among  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  Through 
all  the  conquered  country,  where  religion  had  so  nobly 
flourished,  the  gloomy^rites  of  Paganism  were  now  estab- 
lished. Then  it  was  that  many  of  the  Britons  crossed  the 
ocean,  and  sought  a  settlement  in  Armoriea,  where  a  kin- 
dred colony,  the  followers  of  Maximus,  had  erected  them- 
gelves  into  an  independent  state  against  the  languid  powers 
of  Rome.  Thither  St.  Ursula,  with  a  numerous  train  of 
Britirfi  virgins,  intended  likewise  to  retire,  but  by  contrary 
winds  was  driven  up  the  clmnnel  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine.  There  they  were  no  sooner  set  on  shore,  tlian 
assailed  by  a  rude  banditti  of  Huns,  and  barbarously  massa- 
cred in  defence  of  their  virginity.  This  memorable  event 
happened,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  about  the  year 
453,  and  not  in  the  foregoing  centuryt  as  some  careless 
writers  have  related.  Amongst  other  improbable  circum- 
gtances  that  accompany  tiie  narrative  of  these  authors,  they 
fix  it  at  a  period  when  no  Huns  had  been  yet  known  to 
approach  Jie  banks  of  the  Rhino. 

22* 
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SECTION  XI, 

Desolation  of  Vie  Westci^m  Empire, 

(A.  D.  441.)    The  Goths,  who  contributed  so  much  to  th& 
ruin  of  the  Roman  empire,  sprung  originally  from  Sweden,, 
near  tlie  Baltic  sea.     Being  afterwards  divided  into  two 
nations,  and  gaining  settlements  both  m  the  eastern  and 
western  empire,  they  are  distinguished  by  two  aiqpeUatioDS. 
Those  in  the  east  are  called  Ostrogothsr  those  in  the  west 
Visigoths.    Before  their  separation  they  had  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  but  under  the  reign  of  Valens  became  tinged 
with  Arianism.    The  followers  of  Alaric  quitted  Italy,  as 
has  been  related,  and  under  the  command  of  Ataulph  set- 
tled themselves  in  GauL    The  Vandals,  and  other  savages 
from  Germany,  under  Rodogastus,  followed  them.     The 
enterprising  leaders  of  these  barbarians  made  cruel  war 
upon  the  old  inhabitants,  and,  by  successive  conquests, 
established  several  independent  states  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Roman  empire.    The  generals  of  Honorius  made  but  a 
feeble  stand  against  their  growing  numbers :  the  imperial 
eagle  was  compelled  to  fly  before  the  victorious  banners  of 
tlie  petty  kings  of  Burgundy,,  of  Soissons,  of  Orleans,  and 
Toulouse.    About  the  year  408,  a  motley  tribe  of  Groths, 
Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Alains  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  pene- 
trated  into  the  rich  provinces  of  -Spain.    These  roving  war:- 
riors,  being  either  Arians  or  Pagans,  spread  universal  deso- 
lation through  the  country,  destroyed  the  churches,  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  exterminated  all  public  prac- 
tice of  the  Catholic  religion,  wherever  they  conquered.    In 
the  year  427,  Genseric,  a  furious  Arian,  estabUshed  his 
kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  in  Andalusia,  planted  the  see(k  of 
Arianism  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions,  and* 
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during  the  course  of  a  long-  reigUr  persecuted  the  CathoBc 
religion  with  unrelenting  rage  a»  far  as  his  power  reached. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  recount  his  cruel  deeds  in  Africa^ 
the  order  of  time  calls  us  back  to  relate  the  changes  that 
took  place  in  the  imperial  court  at  Ravenna. 

From  the  time  that  Aiaric  invaded  Italy,  the  pusillani- 
mous  emperor,  Honorius,  spent  his  days  in  ignoble  security 
at  Ravenna,  from  whence  be  sent  his  generals  to  encounter 
the  dang^s  of  the  field«  After  the  death  of  Stilico,  he 
seems  to  have  reposed  his  chief  trust  in  Constantius,  one  of 
his  generals.  This  able  officer  commanded  the  Roman 
army  in  Spain  and  Gaul  against  their  barbarous  invaders, 
and  if  his  military  exertions  had  not  the  success  he  hoped 
for,  they  at"*  feast  deseirved  it  In  reward  of  his  services, 
Hotiorius  gave  him  in  marriage  his  sister,  Galla  Placidia, 
then  a  widow  by  the  death  of  Ataulph,  and  in  the  year  420, 
made  him  his  colleague  in  the  western  empire.  Constan- 
tius enjoyed  that  honor  no  longer  than  seven  months,  when 
death  hurried  him  from  his  throne  to  the  tomb.  He  left 
behind  him  two  children  by  Placidia,  Honoria  and  Valen- 
tinian.  Honorius,  who  survived  him  only  two  years,  had 
quarrelled  with  Placidia  the  year  before  he  died,  and  forced 
her  with  her  two  children  to  seek  an  assylum  in  the  court  of 
Constantinople.  Dying  without  issue,  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  empire  by  his  infant  nephew,  Valentinan  III.  Valentin* 
ian  had  the  name,  Placidia  held  tlie  reins  of  government. 

Placidia  was  a  religious  princess,  endowed  with  good 
natural  talents ;  she  admired,  and  strove  to  copy  the  emi- 
nent abilities  of  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius.  But  she. 
possessed  not  the  elegant  address  of  Eudocia,  nor  the  wise 
policy  of  Pulcheria :  the  quarrels  of  the  generals  unhappily 
betrayed  her  into  errors,  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to 
the  state.    The  imperial  armies  were  conunanded  by  two 
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experieaced  generals,  Aetius  and  Boniface,  whose  imited 
talents  m^  for  some  timo  longer  hare  buoyed  up  the  sink* 
ing  empk«.    Their  discord  brought  on  the  loss  of  Africa. 
Aetius  was  au  intriguing  courtier,  bold  in  action,  but  false 
in  the  cabinet    He  conunanded  in  Italy,  and  bad  the  ear  of 
Placidia.    Boniface  was  his  rival  in  fame,  his  equal  in  mili- 
tary skill,  in  principle  and  honor  his  superior*    He  com- 
manded in  Africa,  and  for  his  virtues  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  St  Austin*    Being  sent  by  the  court  on  a  secr^ 
commission  into  Spain,  he  there  married  a  Vandal  lady,  aad 
got  acquainted  with  Genseric,  king  of  the  Visigoths.    His 
treacheroiw  friend,  Aetius,  who  envied  his  good  forttine,laid 
hold  of  that  circumstance  to  e^t  im  ruin.    He  insupiated 
to  the  empress  that  Bcaaiface  had  formed  a  plan  of  making 
Jiiraself  an  indepemlent  governor  of  Africa,  by  the  arms  of 
the  Visigoths,  and  that  to  be  convinced  of  the  tnUh  of  it, 
she  need  but  send  an  order  for  him  to  return  into  Italy ;  Ins 
conduct  oir  the  reoei]^  of  this  order,  said  he,  will  mainfest 
either  his  innocence  or  his  guilt      In  the  interim,  be 
despatched  letters,  under  the  cover  oi  friendship,  to  inform 
the  unsuspecting  general  that  his  loyalty  was  called  in  qu^* 
tion,  that  there  would  be  an  (wder  for  his  return  to  Italy,  bat 
if  he  obeyed  he  was  a  lost  man. 

This  intelligence  from  a  brother  officer,  to  whom  he  luul 
been  always  kind,  and  whom  he  thought  sincere,  threw  Jifln 
into  a  strange  agitation  (^  mind  The  alternate  dictates  of 
loyalty  on  <me  hand«  and  self-preservation  on  the  other,  heM 
liim  for  some  time  in  suspense  what  to  do.  The  loveof 
life  in  the  end  pdfevailed  He  armed  the  Africans  mH^ 
defence.  But  Africans  alone  he  knew  would  be  too  vr«ak 
to  rettstthe-forces  he  expected  to  be  ^nt  against  him.  He 
despatched  a  ttusty  messenger  widi  advantageous  ojfers  to 
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Genseric  in  Spain,  if  be  wookt  lead  an  army  to*  his  assis> 
taiMse.  The  Vandal  readily  accepted  the  offer,  that  favored 
his  ambitious  views:  He  embarked  with  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  fightmg  men,  set  sail  from  the  spot  whcris  Gibrai- 
tor  now  stands,  and  landed  safe  on  the  opposite  shore  in 
428.  His  fii'st  undertaking  was  to-  strengthen  his  army  by 
the  accession  of  new  allies.  Mauritania,  which  borders  on 
the  great  desert  and  Atlantic  ocean,  swarmed  with  a  sidleri 
race  of  men,  whose  savage  temper  had  been  rathef  exjiq)e* 
rated  than  tamed  by  the  Romanr  arms^  They  looked  upoit 
tiie  Romans  as  the  polished  tjTsmts  of  macnkind.who  without 
provocation  had  expdled  tliem  from  their  hereditapy  posses** 
sions/  from  the  native'  sovereignty  of  the  lancL  The  desire 
of  revenge  drew  vast  crowds  of  these  naked  savages  round 
the  standard  of  Genseric^ 

Count  Boniface's  conduct  all  this  while  was  a  subject  of 

no  less  wonder  than  concern  to  his  friends  in  the  court  of 

RavetimL    They  could  not  believe,  that  it  sprung  from  a 

principle  of  disloyalty  ;^  they  suspected  some  hidden  cause, 

-winch  they  could  not  discover.    With  the  ^mjM-ess*  appro^ 

ba^n  they  passec)  over  i»to  Africa  to  sound  him.    He  laid 

before  them    the   letters   of  Aetius.    The  whole  secret 

appeared  at  once ;  the  villainy  of  that  perficEous  general  was 

detected    Bomface'  in  a  mom^it  saw  anid  bewailed  the 

error,  into  wMch  his  hasty  credulity  had  betrayed  him. 

B^  the  misefaief  was  now  done;    He  {H*etended  no  excuse 

for  ftc  fifiust  he  had  committed,  but  wholly  threw  himself 

upon  Ae  knperial'  ctemency.    Plaeidia  lamented  with  him 

their  common  misfortune,  generously  pitied  and  forgave 

hinu    She  moreover  confirmed  him'  in  his  miKtAry  com'- 

mand.    Boniface's  concern,  then;  was  how  to  get  rid  o< 

Genseric.    By  entreaties,  by  menflces,  and  by  offers  of 

money,  he  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  faun  to  go  back  mto' 
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Spain.  The  Vandal  saw  himsdf  at  the  head  of  a  sufficient 
force  to  reduce  the  province,  and  woukl  hearken  to  no  pro- 
posals :  he  attacked  the  Roman  general  and  defeated  him. 
This  defeat  laid  the  country  open  to  the  ravages  of  merci- 
less Moors  and  Vandals*  Boniface  retreated  to  the  strong 
city  of  Hippo  Regius^  where  he  was  besieged.  The  sfege 
lasted  fourteen  months,  during  which,  in  430,  died  the 
learned  St  Austin,  bishop  of  the  place,  the  light  and  glory 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  town  was  at  hst  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  savage  conqneron  After  that,  Genseric 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  gained  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  province.  Under  that  cover  he  watched 
the  thne,  when  the  Romans  were  off  their  guard,  and  seized 
upon  the  city  of  Carthage,  in  439.  This  treacherous  act 
deprived  the  emperialists  of  their  last  strong  hold,  and 
established  the  Vandal  power  along  the  whole  coast  of 
Africa,  from  Tangier  to  Tripoli. 

Thus  was  that  fertile  province  irreparably  severed  from 
the  Roman  empire.  The  Vandal  tyrant  immediately  hegttn 
to  oppress  and  persecute  his  Catholic  subjects  in  a  most 
cruel  manner,  declared  himself  a  particular  enemy  to  the 
clergy,  drove  the  bishops  from  their  sees,  and  made  Arian- 
ishi  the  established  religion  of  the  country.  To  view  the 
desolation  of  Africa  in  a  political  light,  we  see  nothing 
beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events.  But  in  a 
religious  light,  we  discover  the  hand  of  God  turning  the 
projects  of  ambitious  men  to  his  own  adorable  designs,  for 
the  punishment  of  a  siniul  peojde.  The  African  people  ai 
that  time  were  defiled  with  every  kind  of  sin,  that  cries  io 
heaven  for  vengeance,  as  Salvian  writes  in  answer  to  Ae 
heathens,*  who  ascribed  the  calamities  of  the    Roman 

*0e  gubern.  L.  7. 
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empire  to  the  abandoned  ■worship  of  its  anciont.  deities. 
This  taunt  of  the  heathens  is  likewise  solidly  ccmfuted  by  St, 
Austin,  in  his  City  of  GoA 


SECTION  xir. 

Dissolution  of  the  Western  Empire, 

(A.  D.  455.)  The  dissolute  character  of  Valentiniaa  IIL 
jave  the  world  an  idea,  though  without  the  least  foundation 
in  truth)  that  Placidia  had  neglected  his  education,  and 
diverted  his  attrition  from  every  princely  pursuit,  in  oxAgc 
to  keep  the  reins  of  government  in  her  own  hands.  A« 
6oon  as  he  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  she  married  him  to 
£udoxia,  the  dau^ter  of  Theodosius  and  Athenais  or 
JSudocia*  In  the  year  450  the  hnperial  family  removed 
from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  where  they  fixed  the  court  Placi* 
dia  died  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Valentinian,  no  longer 
awed  by  her  authority^  or  directed  by  her  counsels,  plunged 
without  restraint  into  every  disorder,  to  which  his  vicious 
inclination  led  him.  To  the  weakness  of  a  distracted 
government  was  added  the  invasion  of  a  formidable  enemy. 
Attila,  the  dreaded  monarch  of  the  Huns,  a  vagabond  and 
warlike  race  from  Tartara,  had  formed  a  design  of  reducing 
the  east  and  we^  into  one  vast  empire,  under  his  sole 
authority,  and  of  sweeping  every  other  independent  poten* 
tate  from  the  globe.  Full  of  ^is  wild  enterprise  ho 
assembled  myriads  of  fierce  adventurers,  whom  he  disci*" 
plined  into  military  order.  At  the  head  of  five  hundred 
thousand  men  he  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
to  the  Euxine  sea,  from  whence  he  rolled  on,  like  a  resistless 
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torrent,  through  the  southern  provinces  of  Europe,  in  his 
way  to  Constantinople,  ravaging,  burning,  and  destroying 
tlie  whole  country  with  its  towns  and  villages.  Theodosius 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  stop  his  progress;  his  army  was 
jdefeatcd  in  three  bloody  battles ;  the  impr-egnable  walls  of 
^Constantinople  saved  the  empire.  Glutted  with  blood  and 
plunder,  the  barbarian  at  length  consented  to  listen  to 
proposals  of  peace,  which  he  granted  on  very  humiliating 
terms  to  Theodosius.  Proud  of  having  forced  ihe  Christian 
emperor  of  the  east  to  become  his  tributary,  he  led  back  his 
army  i»to  Hungary. 

•  An  active  life  of  peace  suited  not  the  genius  of  4hat 
enterprising  barbarian.  Prom  the  plundered  east,  he  turned 
his  baleful  eye  upon  the  west  In  the  year  450,  Attila  began 
his  expedition  against  the  western  empire.  With  an  im- 
mense array  he  set  off  from  Hungary^  directing  his  course 
through  Germany,  towards  the  lower  Rhine*  Large 
swarms  of  adventurers  joined  him  upon  ,the  march,  and 
swelled  his  whole  force  to  half  a  million  of  hardy  com- 
batants. Devastation,  plunder,  cruelty,  and  bloodshed,  with 
every  kind  of  outrage  that  can  be  dreaded  frem  armed  and 
lawless  savages,  accompanied  the  march  of  Attila.  He 
bore  down  all  before  him ;  Metz,  Triers,  Tongres,  Rheims, 
(>ambrai,  and  all  the  towns  from  ihe  banks  of  the  Rhii^  to 
the  very  centre  jof  Gaul,  wete  plundered,  burned,  jor  laid  in 
ruins.  The  former  invaders  of  Gaul,  the  Goths,  Borgun- 
dians,  Franks,  and  Alaks,  then  saw  themselves  in  danger  of 
losing  their  new  possessions,  and  that  to  preserve  their 
existence^  it  was  necessary  to  unite  their  forces  against  the 
common  enemy.  They  joined  the  Roman  standard  under 
the  command  of  Aetius.  In  the  plains  of  Champagne,  near 
Chalons,  the  two  armies  met.  Fierce,  obstinate,  and  Woody 
was  the  conflict    No  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty-two 
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thousand  Huns  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  that  memorable 
battle,  fought  in  the  year  451.  This  defeat  forced  Altila  to 
quit  Gaul,  and  to  lead  back  his  troops  into  Hungary. 

In  the  following  spring,  Attila  overran  Italy.    Meeting 

With  no  re^istanoe,  hs  ravaged  the  country  at  discretion, 

reduced  several  of  ihe  fairest  towns  to  heaps  of  stones  /ind 

ashes,  and  to  finish  the  work  of  desolation  by  one  decisive 

stroke,  marelied  against  Rome.    Rome  was  not  in  a  state 

to  resist.    Submissive  offers  and  negociation  were  the  only 

weapons  she  had  to  ward  off  the  blow.    In  the  chair  of  St. 

Peter  was  seated  the  holy  and  eloquent  Leo,  tbe  successor 

of  Sixtus  ULf  who  had  succeeded  Celestine.    The  venerab]p 

pontiff,  moved  at  the  danger  that  Areatened  the  capital  of 

the   empire,  generously  consented  to  put  himself  into  the 

power  of  a  savage  Tartar,  and  to  expose  his  life  for  the 

public  safety.    Without  arms,  and  without  a  guard,  relying 

solely  on  the  protection  of  God,  who  guides  the  hearts  of 

l^ngs,  he  went  to  treat  with  the  sanguinary  monarch,  who 

was  styled  the  spourge  of  God,  and  the  terror  of  mankind. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  Attila  received  him  with  honor, 

Ustened  with  attention  to  his  pathetic  and  ekx^uent  harangue, 

and  for  .once  suffered  thp  natural  ferocity  of  his  temper  to 

be  softened  i^te  reason*    He  promised  peace  to  the  Romans, 

drew  K^ff  his  troops,  and  evacuated  Italy.    Not  Jong  after 

hLs  return  to  the  royal  village,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his 

residence  in  Hungary,  upon  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Danube, 

he  burst  an  artery  in  his  sleep  and  was  suffocated  in  his 

own  blood.    The  quarrels  that  divided  his  sons  and  followers 

of  his  standard,  dissolved  the  vast  unwieldy  empire  of  the 

JIuns,  which  had  extended  from  the  Volga  to  the  Rhme. 

The  dissolute  Valentinian,  now  free  from  the  terrors  of  a 
fcxreign  enemy,  lent  his  own  hand  to  hasten  the  downfall  of 
the  empire.    Jealous  of  the  power,  or  provoked  at  tlie 
VOL.  1.  ,  23 
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treachery  of  Aetius,  in  letting  Attik  escape  from  Gaid,  ho 
stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand  Thus  the  murderous 
attempts  of  that  intriguing  general  against  Count  Boniface, 
at  length  received  their  just  punishment,  though  in  a  manner 
little  becoming  ji  Christian  emperor,  whose  crimes  brought 
liim,  soon  after,  to  an  untimely  end.  Valentinian,  by  force, 
had  invaded  the  chaste  bed  of  Maximus,  a  wealthy  patri* 
cian.  Maximus,  in  revenge,  procured  his  assassination,  and 
stepped  into  the  vacant  throne,  in  the  year  455.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  injured  wife,  he  compelled  Eudoxia,  the -late 
emperor's  widow,  to  marry  him.  The  high  spirit  of  that 
empress  could  not  brook  the  insult  done  to  hers^  and 
family.  In  the  transport  of  her  rage,  she  invited  Genseric, 
from  Africa,  to  come  and  avenge  her  Mrrongs.  The  in\U 
tation  was  precisely  such  as  that  enterprisii^  warrior  could 
desire. 

With  a  vast  army  of  Moors  and  Vandals,  Genseric 
landed  on  the  Italian  coast,  and  meeting  no  remtance, 
marched  straight  to  Rome.  Maximus,  unable  to  protect 
whom  he  had  undertaken  to  govern,  sought  to  save  himself 
by  flight  The  indignant  populace  fell  upon  the  coward, 
and  murdered  him  in  the  street  The  Roman  citizens, 
seeing  themselves  destitute  of  help,  in  a  most  forlorn  situa* 
tion,  had  no  other  hope  than  in  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of 
St  Leo.  Fearless  of  danger,  the  holy  Pontiff  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  and  went  out  in  procession  t© 
meet  the  approaching  Vandal,  hoping  to  find  him  not  less 
inexorable  than  Attila  had  been.  His  hope  deceived  him. 
All  he  could  obtain  was  a  faint  promise  that  no  house  shoaU 
be  burned,  that  none  should  be  murdered,  and  no  one  put  to 
the  torture.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  open, 
and  an  army  of  rapacious  Moors  and  Vandals  wai  let 
loose  upon  the  citizens,  with  full  liberty  to  rob  and  rifle  at 
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discretion  for  a  whole  fortnight  Immense  was  tlic  public 
atkd  private  wealth  of  R6me»  in  massy  plate,  m  gold,  iu 
silver,  in  jewels^  and  precious  stuffs,  all  which  the  barbaric 
plunderers,  without  distinguishing  sacred  from  profane, 
industriously  collected  and  conveyed  in  ships  to  Africa. 
Among  the  thousands  that  were  carried  off  into  captivity, 
was  the  wretched  Eudoxia  and  her  two  daughters,  a  mourn- 
ful spectacle  of  the  vicissitudes  v^f  human  life. 

The  western  empire  had  now  no  resources  left  to  retard 
its  rapid  fall.  Violence  and  intrigue  gave  and  took  away  the 
purple  from  no  fewer  than  nine  emperors,  in  the  last  twenty 
years  of  its  existence.  Augustulus  was  the  last  that  wore  it. 
A  faction  of  degenerate  Romans  had  invited  Odoacer,  a 
Scythian  and  an  Arian,  to  come  into  Italy.  He  came  with 
an  army  of  barbarians,  called  the  Heruli,  from  Hungary ; 
he  met  with  no  opposition,  took  the  title  of  King  of  Italy, 
itnd  in  that  capacity  was.  peaceably  acknowledged  by  the 
Roman  people.  To  him  the  senate  swore  allegiance ;  they 
solemnly  disclaimed  the  necessity  and  even  the  wish  of 
continuing  the  imperial  succession  in  Italy  any  longer;  in 
their  ovrn  and  the  people's  name,  they  consented  that  the 
seat  of  univeiBal  empire  should  be  transported  from  Rome  to 
Constantinople ;  thither,  in  confirmation  of  their  act,  they  sent 
the  imperial  ensigns,  the  ornaments  of  the  throne  and  palace, 
iKrhich  were  wiHingly  recdved  by  Zeno»  the  emperor,  and 
not  regretted  by  Odoacer.  This  final  dissolution  of  Roman 
power  in  the  west,  in  the  year  4T6,  leaves  us  the  following 
fragments  of  its  former  greatness ;  Italy  possessed  by  king 
Odoacer,  Africa  by  the  Vandals,  Spain  and  a  great  part  of 
Gaul  by  the  Goths,  the  rest  of  Gaul  by  the  Burgundians 
and  Franks,  Great  Britam  by  the  Saxons.  Amidst  all  thesq 
temporal  revolutions,  and  the  disorders  that  attended  themt 
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Uie  Church  still  TBaktained  itself  in  the  same  ptority  of  faitfc 
and  doctrine,  as  it  had  done  under  the  persecutions  of  the 
iirat  three  ages. 


SEXmOUXllL 

Eulyches. 

(A.  D.  450»)  DcRtNG  the  disasters  of  the  weat^  the  conrt 
and  church  of  Constantmople  were  thrown  into  confusion. 
While  Pulcheria  had  the  management  of  ai&irs,  all  went 
smoothly  on^  both  in  church  and  state.  For  some  years^ 
the  marriage  of  Theodosiusy  with  the  young  AthemaQ 
Eudocia,  made  no  alteration  in  the  government  of  the 
empire.  Eudocia  admired  the. virtues  and  revered  the 
superior  talents  of  her  sister-in-law,  to  whom*  she  gratrfdly 
acknowledged  herself  indebted  for  the  rank  and  title  of 
Augusta,  But  the  impression  which  a  Jitvor  makes  upon 
the  human  heart,  is  apt  to  wear  away  by  d^rees;  and 
what  in  the  beginning  was  deemed  a  favor,  is  at  last  con* 
sidered  as  a  debt  due  to  personal  merit  Gratitude  is  seldonr 
one  of  the  steady  attendants  of  a  court.  Eu<jk>cia  grew 
jealous ;  Chrysaphius,  a  profSgate  courtier,  m  great  favor 
with  Theodosius,  immediately  perceived  it,  and  took  every 
oj^rtunity  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  two 
sisters.  His  object  was  to  supplant  Pulcheria's  power,  and 
to  procure  her  banishment  from  courts  Theodosius  was  an 
affectionate  brother,  a  piovs  and  religious  princey  but  so 
unfortunately  weak  and  mdolent,  that  to  the  importunities  of 
a  wicked  sycophant,  an4  the  caresses  of  an  enviotus.  wif(%  he 
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sacrificed  his  incomparable  sister,  am},  in  her,  resigned  his 
own  and  the  public  good.  To  Flavian,  the  holy  and  faithful 
patriarch  of  Constantinq)Ie,  he  sent  an  order  to  make 
her  a  deaconess  of  his  church.  Flavian  privately  informed 
her  of  the  order  he  had  received,  and  advised  her  to  go  out 
of  the  way.  She  retired  to  a  country  seat  in  the  plains  of 
Hebdoraon,  fully  intending  there  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
her  days  in  quiet  solitude,  sequestered  from  the  busy  scenes 
of  a  faithless  court  Her  enemies  were  satisfied  witli  her 
retreat,  as  it  gave  them  entire  possession  of  the  imperial 
{x>wer,  and  left  them  free  to  abuse  it  for  their  own  sinister 
ends  without  control  The  church  soon  felt  the  want  of 
Pulcheria's  presence  and  protection  against  the  new  heresy 
which  began  to  disturb  the  public  peace. 

Eutyches,  abbot  of  a  numerous  monasteiy  near  Constan- 
tinople, had  zealously  opposed  the  heresy  of  Nestorius:  but 
in  opposing  one  error,  he  blindly  fell  into  another,  equally 
repugnant  to  truth.    Nestorius  erred  in  asserting  two  Per- 
fonalites  in  Jesus  Christ ;  Eutyches  erred  in  confounding  the 
two  natures  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  admitting  only  one :  after 
the  hypostatical  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  he  main- 
tained that  his  human  nature  was  totally  absorbed  by  the 
divine,  and  became  one  with  it;  so  that,  in  his  opmion, 
Christ  had  no  real  body,  and  consequently,  as  divine  nature 
was  incapable  of  pain^  that  he  neither  died  nor  sufiered  in 
reality,  but  in  appearance  only.     This  strange  jumble  of 
errors  was  denounced  to  the  patriarch  Flavian.    Flavian 
tried  every  lenient  and  persuasive  method  to  reclaim  the 
dduded  man.    But  finding  him  obstinate  and  deaf  to  all  he 
said,  he  assembled  thirty  bishops  to  discuss  the  subject  with 
him,  and  cited  Eulyches  to  appear  before  them.    Docility 
seldom  marks  the  character  of  an  innovater  in  religious 
principles.    The  stubborn  abbot  refused  to  retract  bis  errors, 

23^ 
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and  suffered  the  sentence  of  condemnation  and  deposition  to 
pass  against  him.  (X>stinate  in  his  heresy,  and  sanguine  in 
his  hope  of  being  able  to  elude  the  sentence  that  prosaibed 
it,  he  put  himself  under  the  emperor's  protection.  He  had 
powerful  friends  at  court,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  euniH^h 
Chrj'saphius,  and  he  resiblved  to  try  them  on  that  occaaon* 
He  moved  for  a  revision  pf  his  cause  brfore  a  more  numer- 
ous assembly  of  bishops.  Under  the  influence  of  Onrysa-* 
phius,  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  obtain,  from  the  emperor,  aa 
order  for  that  effect.  Theodocdus,  as  directed,  issued  an 
imperial  summons  for  a  general  council  to  meet  at  Eydiesus, 
and  to  decide  the  controversy  between  Flavian  and 
Eutyches.  Dioscorus,  the  turbulent  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  a  decided  Eutychian,  was  appointed  to  preside.  A 
hundred  and  thirty  bishops,  in  consequence  of  the  emperor's 
order,  assembled  at  Ephesus  on  the  sixth  of  August  449; 
This  assemUy,  on  account  of  the  violence  and  iiqustice  that 
iiccompanied  its  decisions,  is  connnonly  called  the  Latro* 
cinal,  or  the  Ephesian  conventicle  of  robbers.  Under  the 
terror  of  an  armed  soldiery,,  introduced  into  the  assembly 
by  two  imperial  commissaries,  threatening  all  who  should 
dare  to  oppose  the  will  of  Chrysaphius,  Eutyches  was  pro- 
noimced  orthodox,  and  St  Flavian  condemned.  The  holy 
patriarch  appealed  from  the  iniquitous  sentence  to  Leo, 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  But  that  appeal  hindred  not  his  being 
imprisoned,  deposed,  and  banished  into  Lydia,  where  he 
died  a  few  days  after,  in  consequence  of  the  kicks  and  blows 
that  he  received  from  some  hot  Eutychian  monks*  The 
miserable  Theodosius  was  made  to  ratify,  by  a  public  edict, 
the  whole  proceedings  of  Dioscorus  and  his  faction.  St^ 
Leo,  on  due  mformation,  annulled  all  that  had  been  done. 

Pulcheria  was  all  this  while  enjoying  the  sweets  of  her 
peaceful  solitude,  from  which  nothing  could  have  drawn  her 
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bat  a  zeal  for  religion,  and  compassion  for  her  brother, 
whose  simplicity  was  so  shamefully  abused,  to  the  grief  and 
scandal  of  all  good  men.  The  pressing  letters  she  received 
from  St  Leo,  upon  that  subject,  at  last  determined  her. 
She  -wesnt  to  the  palace  and  asked  an  audience*  Being 
admitted,  she  so  forcibly  represented  to  the  emperor,  her 
brother,  the  unjustifiable  acts,  into  which  his  evil  counsellors 
had  basely  led  hkn,  that  he  plainly  saw  and  repented  of  his 
error.  He  banished  the  infamous  Chrysaphius^  the  author 
of  his  misfortunes,  but  Uved  not  long  enough  to  repair  the 
many  vrrongs  he  had  done ;  he  died  soon  after,  in  July  450. 
£udocia,  his  widow,  retired  into  Palestine,  where  she  ended 
her  days.  She  carried  with  her  the  pr^udices  she  had 
imbibed  in  favor  of  Eutyches,  and  retamed  them  for  five 
years,  before  she  opened  her  eyes  to  the  Catholic  truth. 
She  lived  six  years  after  her  return  from  schism,  in  the 
fervent  exercise  of  good  works,  and  died  piously  in  401. 

Pulcheria,  afttr  an  inactive  life  for  near  three  years,  in 
her  retreat  of  Hebdomon,  took  up  the  reins  of  government 
again,  to  tte  great  joy  and  advantage  of  the  empire.  To 
give  energy  to  her  authority,  she  judged  it  expedient  to  take 
an  associate  in  the  throne.  The  ol^ect  of  her  choice  was 
Marcian,  a  sage  and  virtuous  senator,  a  native  of  Illyricum. 
Him  she  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  and  moreover, 
jnarried,  on  the  condition  of  being  allowed  to  remain  as  she 
Tvas,  a  virgin.  Marcian  readily  accepted  the  honor  and 
condition. 
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SECTION  XIV. 

General  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

(A.  D.  451.)  Ths  decisions  of  the  cabal  of  Ephesus, 
sanctioned  on  the  one  hand  by  the  late  Theodoshis,  and 
condemned  on  the  other  by  St  Leo,  excited  quick  sensa- 
tions in  the  public  mind  at  Constantinople.  The  errors  of 
Eutyches,  under  the  mfloence  of  Dioscorus,  were  making 
rapid  progress  through  Egypt  and  the  eastern  provinces. 
Deluded  by  the  cry  that  Eutychism  was  nothing  more  than 
the  bare  opposite  of  Nestorianism,  multitudes  mistook  and 
embraced  it  for  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  authority  of  a  general  Council  was  thought 
absolutely  necessary  to  undeceive  the  people  in  this  pomt 
Conformably  to  the  Pope's  desire,  Marcian  issued  an  impe* 
rial  mandate  to  the  bishops  within  his  jurisdiction,  that  by 
the  first  day  of  October  451,  they  should  /epair  to  Cbalce- 
don,  a  small  town  near  Constantinople.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty  bishops  met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.  St. 
I^eo  wished  to  assist  and  preside  in  person;  but  the  critical 
situation  of  affairs  in  the  west  not  suffering  him  to^  quit 
Rome,  he  sent  three  legates,  two  bishops  and  a  priest,  to 
preside  in  his  name.  They  assembled  in  the  great  church 
of  St.  Euphemia,  which  stood  out  of  the  town  of  Chalcedon, 
on  a  gentle  declivity  bordering  on  the  shore  of  the  Bospho- 
rus :  the  first  session  was  held  on  the  eighth  day  of  October. 
Dioscorus,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  having  taken  his 
seat  according  to  the  rank  he  held  in  the  church,  Pascha- 
sinus,  the  Pope's  legate,  and  bishop  of  Lilibeum,  rose  up  and 
publicly  preferred  a  formal  accusation  against  him,  for  his 
uncanonical  conduct  in  the  conventicle  of  Ephesus»  and 
insisted,  according  to  his  instructions  from  Pope  Loa,  that 
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this  point  should  be  discussed  and  s^Ied^  before  any- 
other  question  was  proposed^  Dioscorus,  thus  aeeu9ed> 
was  compelled,  after  some  altercation,  to  leave  his  seat,  and 
sit  down  in  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  Notorius  facts 
evinced  his  guik;  sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced 
Against  him ;  he  appeared  no  more. 

After  this,  the  fathers  entered  upoi»  the  qn^tion  of  doctrine 
concerning  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the    prime  object  of  their  meeting.      8ome  time   after 
Eutyches  had  broached  his  new  opinionsf  and  an  assembly 
of  bishops  at  Epbesus  was  to  be  held  upon  them,  St.  I.«eo 
wrote  a  long  doctrinal  epistle  upon  the  subject  to  St.  Fla* 
vian*    That  epistle  Dioscorus  had  suppressed  in  his  conven- 
ticle ;  it  was  now  ordered  to  be  read  in  the  councB^    In  this 
episvtle  the  assembled  Fathers  of  the  Church  found  the  Cath* 
oUc  doctrine  upon  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  that  is  to 
say,  the  identity  of  one  only  Person,  and  the  distinction  of 
two  natures  in  Je^s  Christ,  so  solidly  established,  conform- 
ably to  the  symbol  of  fakh  set  forth  by  the  two  general 
councils  of  Nice  and  Const^tinople/  that  they  unanimously 
exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  doctrine  of  our  forefathers,  this  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles ;  it  is  Peter  himself,  who  has 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  St  Leo/'     Expressive  o[  tliis 
belief,  they  approved  and  s^ed  a  formulary/  in  which  they 
unanimously  declare,  that  to  be  orthodox  we  must  confess 
one  only  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  true  God  and  true  Man, 
consubstantial  with  the  Father  according  to  his  divinity,  and 
consubstantiai  with  us  according  to  his  humanity ;  so  that 
He  perfectly  possesses  two  distmct  natures,  the  one  divine, 
which  he  has  had  from  all  eternity ;  the  other  human,  which 
he  received  in  the  womb  of  Maryf  his  virgin  mother,  both 
united  in  one  and  the  self-same  Person,  which  is  the  second 
Person  of  the  most  blessed  Trinity.    Marcian  received  this 
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decision  of  tlie  council  of  Ghalcedon  vriih  the  same  respect 
as  Constahtine  received  that  of  Nice,  and  enforced  it  by 
imperial  authority  through  all  his  dominions.  After  the 
definition  of  faith,  the  bishops  enacted  thhty  canons  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  twenty-eighth  of  which  assigns 
the  second  rank  to  the  See  of  Constantinople.  This  canon 
was  formed  in  the  absence  of  the  Papal  legates,  and  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  them  the  next  day,  as  an  innovation  and 
ertcroachment  upon  the  prerogatives  of  Other  patriarchal 
Sees.  St  Leo  refused  to  confirm  it,  but  by  usage,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  it  obtained  the  force  of  law.  Before  they 
separated,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  directed  to  St  Leo  a 
synodical  letter,  in  which  they  acknowledge  him  for  the 
interpreter  of  St  Peter,  for  their  head  and  guide.  St  Leo, 
by  his  apostolical  authority,  confirmed  all  their  decisions, 
with  the  ^le  exception  of  the  said  twenty-eighth  canon,  as 
appears  from  his  letters. 

The  council  of  Chalcedon  was  not  so  peaceably  received 
in  the  east  as  it  was  in  the  west  Notwithstanding  the 
emperor's  zeal  for  its  support,  it  was  not  duly  respected  in 
Palestine  and  Egypt  By  many  of  the  oriental  bishops  it 
was  absolutely  rejected,  by  others  it  was  let  to  lie  unnoticed 
in  a  neutral  state,  neither  rejected  nor  admitted.  Their 
refusing  to  hear  the  Church,  as  Christ  commands,*  made 
them  schismatics,  and  classed  them  with  heathens  and  pub* 
licans :  such,  in  fact,  they  are  represented  by  the  writers  of 
that  age.  Pulcheria  survived  but  two  years ;  her  eminent 
piety  and  religious  deeds  have  merited  her  a  place  in  the 
list  of  saints.  She  is  the  last  of  tiie  illustrious  house  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Constan- 
tinople. From  that  time  all  hereditary  right  to  the  unperial 
crown  seems  to  have  been  set  aside  or  overlooked.   Th© 

*3latte.xTiu,  T.  17. 
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emperor  Marcian  died  four  years  after  Fulcheria,  in  457. 
His  memory  is  in  benediction  on  account  of  his  virtues  and 
the  services  he  rendered  to  r^l^on.  Leo,  a  native  of 
Thrace»  succeeded  him»  and  was  crowned  by  Anatolius. 
The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  violences 
of  Timothy*  an  Eutychian,  who  thrust  himself  into  the  See 
of  Alexandria^  and  who,  by  his  persecutions  and  anathemas, 
against  the  Catholics,  threw  all  £gypt  into  confusion. 
Similar  commotions  were  likewise  raised  by  the  schisma- 
tics in  other  parts  of  the  east,  which  the  imperial  power 
could  not  quell. 

Upon  the  death  of  Leo,  in  473,  Zeno,  his  son-in-law,  an 
Isaurian  by  birth,  a  man  void  of  all  principle  and  morality, 
pushed  himself  forward  and  mounted  the  throne.  After  a 
wicked  and  oppressive  reign  of  seventeen  years,  Anasta- 
€1  us  was  advanced  fix>m  a  rank  among  the  guards  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Anastasius  had  no  personal  merit  to  recommend 
him  to  so  exalted  a  station,  he  even  passed  for  a  heretic, 
and  had  turned  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  But  Ariana, 
the  widow  of  the  late  emperor  Zeno,  and  daughter  of  Leo, 
K)ok  him  by  the  hand,  married  him,  and  by  her  interest 
placed  him  on  the  throne  in  491.  This  emperor,  who 
afiected  to  be  the  friend  of  peace,  would  not  declare  either 
for  or  against  the  Eutychians,  and  was  at  once  a  tyrant  and 
a  persecutor  of  the  Catholics.  He  perished  in  a  tlinnder* 
Btorm,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-seven  years. 
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BECnON  XV. 

Fathers  of  the  fifth  Century* 

(A.  D.  500.)    Ijf  the  course  of  the  fifth  century  we  have 
seen  the  eastern  and  western  empires  overrun  by  an  irrup* 
tion  of  barbarous  invaders;  we  have  seen  their  provinces 
plundered  and  dismembered  from  their  ancient  govenunent; 
we  have  seen  the  western  empire  finally  dissolved,  and  its 
former  splendor  totally  extinguished.    Butt  amidst  the  ruins 
of  a  fallen  empire,  the  Church  of  Christ  stood  unhurt  and 
unshaken,  the  same  unblemished  mysitica)  spouse  of  the 
Lamb.**    Wc  have  seen  her  faith  attacked  by  Donatists, 
by  Pelagians^  by  Nestorians,  iand  Eutychians.    But  by  the 
vigilance  and  vigor  of  her  pastors*  supported  by  the  uner- 
ring Spirit,  of  God,  according  to  the  promise  of  Christ,  f 
truth  and  religion  maintained  their  empire :  their  enemies, 
like  dead  limbs  cut  off  from  the  mother  stock,  dropt  to  the 
ground  and  perished  with  disgrace.    Amidst  the  confusion 
of  the  times.  Divine  Providence  raised  up  many  eminent 
men,  who,  by  their  learning,  their  miracles  and  virtues, 
illustrated  and  confirmed  the  purity  of  faith  ^auad  morality 
invariably  professed  and  taught  by  the  jbK)ly  Roman  CatboUc 
Church.    In  the  east  we  behold  a  St.  CyriJ  of  Alexandria, 
an  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  a  Theodoret,  a  St.  Euthemius,  a 
Simeon  Stylites,  a  St  Sabas,  with  a  host  of  ^notified  soli- 
taries in  the  deserts  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt    In  the 
west  we  find  a  St  Jerom,  a  St  Austin,  a  St.  Peter  ChrysoJ- 
ogus,  a  St  Vincent  of  Lerins,  a  Salvian  of  Marseilles,  a  Sl 
Prosper,  a  St  Leo  the  Great,  and  a  multitude  of  others  of 
like  happy  memory,  though  less  distinguished  for  learning. 

•Ber.  c.  XX,  t,  9.  t  JoK  c  xr. 
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St.  Jerom,  a  doctor  of  the  church,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  learned  of  the  Latin  Fatliers,  was  bom  at  Strido- 
nium,  a  small  iown  near  the  ancient  Aquileia,  in  3)^. 
Being  sent  by  his  father  to  Rome,  for  the  advantage  of  a 
public  education,  he  there  laid  a  good  formdation  of  classical 
and  profane  literature,  which  he  aftenvards  improved  by 
travelling  and  conversing  with  the  most  polished  scholars  of 
the  age.    His  libraiy  was  a  choice  collection  of  all  the  best 
authors,  ancient  and  modern.    But  pleased  as  he  was,  with 
the  elegance  of  those  florid  compositions,  he  found,  upon 
ex[)crience,  nothing  sufficiently  solid  in  them  to  content  the 
pious  longings  of  his  soul ;  he  found  neither  true  wisdom 
nor  tiie  science  of  saints.    He  resolved  to  relinquish  all 
earthly  pursuits,  and  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  divine 
service.    He  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  contincncy,  went 
into   the  east  in  quest  of  solitude,  visited  Antioch,  where 
Puulinus  ordained  him  priest,  passed  from  thence  into  Pales- 
tine, and  concealed  himself  in  a  lonesome  desert  for  four 
years.    There  he  practised  great  austerities,  studied  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  perfected  himself  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
under  a  Monk,  who  had  been  a  Jew.    Pope  Dama>us 
called  him  to  Rome,  and  employed  him  as  his  secretary  for 
some  years*    On  the  death  of  Damasus,  in  384,  he  became 
once  more  his  own  master;  juB  natural  love  for  solitude 
drew  him  back  to  Palestine  in  385.    With  a  view  of  acquir- 
ing a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  monastic  life,  he  visilefl  tJie 
;yoligious  communities  of  JEgypt,  and  then  settled  at  Bethle- 
Jieoi,  in  a  monastery  haiit  for  him  by  St.  Paula,  a  rich  Roman 
Jady.    There  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  m  tlic  meritori- 
ous exercise  of  a  studious  and  devout  life,  till  the  year  420> 
when,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  he  was  called  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  labors. 

yoL.  I.  24 
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The  writings  of  this  holy  doctor  fill  eleven  volumes  in 
folio ;  the  most  valuable  of  them  are  his  elucidatioiis  of  the 
holy  scriptures.  His  version  of  the  Bible,  from  the  original 
Hebrev^r,  has,  in  preference  to  all  others,  been  adopted  by 
the  Church,  under  the  name  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The 
Latm  version  of  the  New  Testament,  he  likewise  revised 
and  corrected  by  the  Greek  original.  In  his  polemical 
writings,  he  solidly  confutes  the  errors  that  were  broached 
in  his  time  against  the  primitive  doctrines  of  the  church. 
Such  were  the  errors  of  Helvidius,  an  Arian  presbyter  of 
Milan,  who  impudently  arraigned  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
Mary,  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God.  Such  were  the  errors  of 
Jovhiian,  an  apostate  monk,  against  the  merits  of  virginity 
and  fasting.  Such  were  the  errors  of  Vigilantius,  aa 
unworthy  priest  of  Barcelona,  who  decried  the  merit  of 
holy  virginity,  and  condemned  the  invocation  of  saints,  and 
the  veneration  of  their  relics,  even  so  far  as  to  declare  ail 
those  to  be  idolaters  and  cinerarians,  or  worshij^rs  of 
ashes,  who  paid  this  inferior  honor  to  the  saints.  These 
erroneous  positions  St.  Jerom  refutes  by  the  authority  of  the 
New  Testament,  by  the  sense  and  tradition  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  by  the  rulctin  fine,  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which 
enjoins  perpetual  celibacy  to  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  and 
which  he  saw  observed  in  three  patriarchates  of  Antiocb, 
Alexandria,  and  Rome.  Respecting  the  honor  paid  to 
saints,  he  says,  ♦*  We  do  not  adore  the  relics  of  the  martyrs, 
but  we  honor  them,  that  we  may  adore  Him  whose  mar^ns 
they  are.  We  honor  the  servants,  that  the  respect  which  is 
paid  to  them  may  be  reflected  back  upon  the  Lord.  If  the 
Apostles  and  martyrs,  while  living  upon  earth,  can  pray  for 
other  men,  how  much  more  may  they  do  it  after  their  victo- 
ries t"  This  we  see  as  the  Catholic  doctrine  in  the  firsit 
ages ;  it  is  the  same  m  this.    Jovinian  cavilled  against  it  in 
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the  fourth  age ;  John  Calvin  repestted  his  cavils  in  the  six- 
teenth age ;  the  loud  voice  of  antiquity  contradicts  and  con- 
lutes  them  both. 

St  Augustin  was  cotemporary  with  St.  Jerom,  his  rival 
in  repute  for  piety  and  learning.  He  was  bom  at  Tagaste, 
a  small  town  of  Numidia,  in  Africa,  in  354-  In  his  youth, 
he  went  headlong  into  vice ;  thus  blinded  by  passion,  he  fell 
into  heresy,  and  professed  himself  a  Manicbean*  Fond  of 
eloquence^  be  taught  rhetoric  at  Tagaste,  at  Carthage,  at 
Rome,  and  Milan.  At  Milan  he  became  acquainted  with 
St  Ambrose,  and  atten4ed  his  sermons.  The  truths  ha 
beard  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  soul,  he  entered 
seriously  into  himself,  obeyed  the  voice  that  called  him  from 
his  evil  habits,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  sincere  penitent  received 
baptism  from  the  hand  of  that  holy  prelate  in  387.  After 
this  he  returned  to  Africa,  distributed  his  goods  to  the  poor, 
established  a  community  of  religious  men  in  the  town  of 
Hippo,  and  lived  amongst  thenu  In  391  he  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  four  years  after  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Hippo.  Placed  in  that  high  station  as  a  lijht  to  shine 
before  men,  St.  Austin  then  began  to  display  his  learning 
and  zeal  in  repelling  the  various  attacks  upon  the  Church  by 
Pagans,  Manicheans,  Predestinarians,  Arians,  Donatists,  and 
Pelagians.  The  vast  extent  of  his  literary  undertakings  has 
swelled  his  writings  to  eleven  folio  volumes,  in  which  he 
unfolds  such  strength  oi  genius,  and  such  a  fund  of  erudition, 
joined  with  such  humble  sentiments  of  himself,  and  such 
noble  sentiments  of  God,  that  he  is  justly  styled  civein  by 
those  of  the  reformed  church  "the  greatest  of  all  the 
Fathers,  and  the  worthiest  Divine  the  Church  of  God 
ever  had  since  the  Aposties'  time.^*  In  various  parts  of 
his  writings,  St  Austin  frequently  mentions  purgatory, 
•Dr.  Field,  Dr.  Conel,  Lolher,  kc 
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strongly  recommends  prayer  and  sacrifice  for  the  faithfii} 
departed,  teaches  the  intercession  of  saints,  speaks  of  their 
relics,  of  the  honor  due  to  them,  and  of  the  miracles  which 
he  himself  had  seen  wrought  by  them-  He  died  in  the  year 
430,  aged  seventy-six. 

Less  voluminous  than  the  two  fore-mentioned  aruthors,  but 
more  eloquent  and  more  sublime,  appears  St  Leo,  sumamed 
the  Great  His  tlioughts  are  just,  bright,  and  strong ;  his 
diction  pure  and  elegant ;  his  period  well  rounded ;  his  style 
concise,  clear,  and  pleasing.  His  piety  and  theological 
knowledge  equally  instruct  and  edify  the  reader  in  the  196 
sermons,  and  the  141  doctrinal  epistles  which  compose  his 
works  in  one  folio  volume.  .  With  admirable  fortitude  and 
prudence  he  governed  the  church  in  times  the  most  diiBcultr 
from  the  year  440  to  461.    St  Hiferius  succeeded  him. 

St.  Peter,  surnamed  Chrysologus,  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion by  his  golden  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  was  happily  clear 
and  concise  in  his  diction^  as  his  sermons  show.  He  was 
bishop  of  Ravenna  from  the  year  433  to  458, 

About  ihfi  time  of  the  council^  of  Chalcedon,  the  name  of 
Patriarch  began  to  grow  into  Hse,  and  it  was  employed  to 
express  the  extended  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  over  the  whole, 
or  a  considerable  part  of  the  Catholic  Church.  To  the 
bishop  of  Rome  only  this  title  is  applied  m  its  full  extent, 
because  to  him  alone,  in  qnaHty  of  successor  to  St  Peter,  is 
given  the  divine  right  of  feeding  tlie  whole  flock  of  Christ. 
To  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  was  also  giveir 
the  Uke  title  of  Patriarch,  with  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
limited  to  a  certain  extent  of  territory.  The  Uke  dignity 
was  afterwards  allowed  to  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  and. 
Constantinople.  The  latter  obtained  even  the  second  rank 
after  Rome.  After  the  Patriarchs  come  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  witli  ordinary  jurisdiction,  m  the  following  order» 
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the  Primates^  the  Metropolitans  or  Archbishops,  and  lastly^ 
the  Parish-priests,  who,  under  the  authority  of  the  bishops, 
have  the  care  of  souls.  Such  is  the  hierarchy  of  the  Cath- 
Uc  Church.  All  of  the  episcopal  order  have  their  spiritual 
courts,  from  which,  in  certain  cases,  there  is  a  right  to 
appeal  The  privilege  of  appealing  from  an  inferior  to  a 
higher  court  is  always  free :  the  last  appeal  is  to  the  Pope, 
the  supreme  pastor  of  tlie  faithful,  the  head  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity. 

24* 
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CENTURY  VL 


SECTION  1. 

Conversion  of  the  Franks^, 

(A.  D.  511.)  Aptisr  the  death  of  St  Hilarius  the  cha^ 
of  St  Peter  was  filled  in  succession  by  St  Shnplicius,  St 
Felix  IL,  St  Gelasius,  St  Anastasius  and  St  Symmachus, 
to  whom  the  institution  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  granted 
to  the  clergy  for  life,  owes  its  origin. 

Between  the  two  epochs,  when  Gaul  first  yielded  to  the 
arms  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  lastly  deluged  by  an  inunda* 
tion  of  b^barians,  a  period  is  inckided  of  about  four 
hundred  years.  During  that  space  of  time  the  Gauls  had 
gradually  assumed  the  language,  the  habits^  and  privileges  of 
citizens  of  Rome.  Tiie  liberal  studies  were  cultivated  in 
the  schools  of  Bourdeaux  and  Autun.  In  Gaul,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  western  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  Latin 
tongue  was  spoken  with  elegance,  till  corrupted  by  the 
Germanic  idiom.  The  Christian  religion  was  there  planted 
at  an  early  period,  and  continued  to  flourish  with  great 
lustre,  as  appears  from  the  eminent  men  it  produced,  both 
for  sanctity  and  learning,  till  its  glory  was  suffied  by  the 
vices  of  Arian  and  idolatrous  invaders,  who  fiercely  strove 
for  the  possession  of  its  fairest  provinces.  From  the  barr«i 
mountains  of  Franconia  swarmed  a  colony  of  hardy 
warriors,  who  seized  upon  the  country  that  is  watered  by 
the  lower  Rhine.  About  the  year  420  they  are  said  to  have 
been  under  the  command  of  a  leader  called  Pharamond, 
whom  the  modern  French  style  their  first  king,  but  of  whom 
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history  furni^es  very  litde  to  be  relied  on*  CIo^,  the  son 
of  Childeric,  his  great  grandson,  olaimfl  the  honor,  vrlth  a 
better  title,  of  being  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy. 

Clovis  was  a  youth  of  a  bold,  aspiring  genius,  -when  he 
succeeded  his  father  Ghiideric,  in  481,  as  king  of  the  Franks. 
Though  no  more  than  fifteen  years  of  ag^,  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  mi  very  formidable  in  number,  but 
resolute  in  action,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  attacked  Syagrius, 
^ho  presided  over  a  considerable  tract  of  country  in  the 
Roman  name.  Clovis  was  victorious;  the  accession  of 
territory  to  his  hereditary  dominions  increased  his  strength* 
and  enabled  him  to  undertake  new  conquests.  The  last 
epark  of  the  civil  power  of  Rome  was  now  extinct  in  Gaul ; 
the  conquering  Frank  gave  it  the  name  of  France. 

In  the  year  493  Clovis  married  ClotiUa,  the  daughter  of 
Chilperic,  and  niece  of  Condebaud,  king  of  the  Burgundians. 
Clotilda  was  a  virtuous  princess  and  a  Catholic,  though 
bom  and  educated  amidst  professed  Arians ;  she  was  now 
married  to  a  Pagan.  By  example  and  discourse,  she  first 
sought  to  soft^i  the  rugged  temper  of  her  husband,  then  by 
the  persuasive  powers  of  reason  and  religion  she  gradually 
disposed  him  to  become  a  Christian.  The  fruit  of  the  mar- 
riage was  a  son,  whom  she  caused  to  be  baptised.  Tlie  child 
died  widiin  the  week ;  the  Pagan  father  attributed  his  deatii 
to  the  waters  of  baptism.  It  was  with  great  difiiculty  that 
ghe  disabused  him  of  his  error.  In  the  course  of  time  she 
produced  another  son,  and  notwithstanding  the  king's  oppo- 
sition, had  it  baptised.  Unluckily  the  infant  fi^  sick ;  the 
king  grew  furious ;  but  the  mother's  prayer  saved  the  sick 
infant  She  never  ceased,  from  that  time,  to  exhort  her 
husband  to  quit  his  idols,  the  manufactured  works  of  men, 
and  to  acknowledge  tiie  true  God,  the  onuiipotent  creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  in  them.    She  could  not 
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yet  prevail,  but  still  had  grounds  to  •hope.  For  Ciovis  in  his 
conquests  treated  the  Christians  with  kindness,  spared  their 
churches,  and  respected  their  bishops,  which  Siie  considered 
as  a  happy  presage  of  his  conversion. 

A  martial  prince  of  Germany  suddenly  broke  into  the 
French  territory.  Ciovis  marched  against  him,  and  encoun- 
tered him  in  the  plain  of  Tqlbiac,  twenty-four  miles  from 
Cologne.  The  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody;  his  men 
gave  way,  and  the  shouts  of  victory  spread  among  the 
German  ranks.  In  that  critical  juncture  Clovis  called  aloud 
upon  the  God  of  Clotilda,  and  solenmly  vowed  to  make 
himself  a  Christian  should  he  gain  the  day.  Jesus  Christ 
accepted  his  vow,  and  turned  the  scale  of  victory.  The 
Germans  yielded  in  their  turn  and  fled.  The  death  of  their 
king,  who  fell  in  that  battle,  put  the  conqueror  in  possession 
of  a  territory  that  extended  to  the  Elbe.  The  grateful 
monarch  hastened  to  fulfil  his  vow.  After  full  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  Cathohc  belief,  he  repaired  to  Rheims, 
where  the  venerable  bishop  Remigius  was  ready  to  baptise 
Jiim.  Th«  feast  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  in  the  year  496, 
was  the  day  appointed  for  the  solemn  ceremony,  which  was 
performed  in  tlie  cathedral  with  every  circumstance  of 
pious  magnificence  that  could  impress  an  awful  sense  of 
Tcfigion  upon  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  About  thre^ 
thousand  of  his  warlike  followers  were  baptised  at  the  same 
time.  On  that  day  the  church  received  a  Catholic  king 
within  her  bosom,  the  only  one  at  that  tin>e  existing  ia  the 
Christian  world.  For  Anastasius,  the  emperor  of  the  east, 
was  an  Eutychian ;  and  the  crowned  despots  of  Africa,  of 
Italy,  of  Spajn,  and  the  rest  of  Gaul,  were  professed 
Arians. 

Baptism  altered  not  the  political  and  military  plans  of 
Ciovis.    With  his  usual  ardor  he  pursued  his  schemes  of 
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conquest.  Within  the  course  of  twelve  years  Armorica^ 
Burgundy,  Aquitain,  and  all  the  country  lying  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Pyrenees,  submitted  to  Jiis  arms,  and  iEywned 
him  for  their  sovereign.  He  made  Paris  hi»  royal  residence, 
and  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  There,  after  an  active  and 
glorious  reign  of  thirty  years,  he  died  in  511,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  he  had  built  in  honor  of  the  Apostles 
St.  Peter  and  St-  Paul  Twenty-five  years  after  his  death, 
the  emperor  Justinian  signed  a  formal  treaty,  by  which  he 
yielded  to  the  Franks  the  sovereignty  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps,  released  the  provincials  from  all  tie  of  alle- 
giance to  the  empire,  and  established  on  a  legal,  though  not 
more  solid  foundation,  the  hereditary  throne  of  Clovis  and 
his  successors.  Then  was  the  distinction  of  Goth,  of  Bur- 
gundian,  of  Gaul,  and  Vandal  laid  aside,  and  all  were 
moulded  into  one  general  mass  of  Franks  or  Frenchmen* 
France  at  that  time  was  divided  into  a  hundred  dioceses, 
governed  in  spiritual  matters  by  as  many  bishops,  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  In  that  See  tlie  succes- 
sion of  bishops  after  St.  Symmachus  counts  St.  Hormisdas, 
St  John,  St  Felix  III.,  Boniface,  St  Jolm  II.,  St  Agapetus^ 
St  Sylverius,  to  the  year  638. 


SECTION  IL 

St  Benedict 

(A.  D.  529.)  Thb  monastic  institutionr  which  for  two 
hundred  years  had  flourished  with  so  much  celebrity  in  the 
east,  began  to  extend  through  the  west  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  centuiy.    To  worldly  men,  who  confine 
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their  xidifrow  Tiews  of  happiness  to  eanhty  enjo]rtnent« 
onlyy  as  if  ihey  were  created  for  no  other^  the  mortified  life 
of  a  recluse  mliy  perchance  appear  to  be  mere  fbUy,  or  an 
error  in  devotion.  A  Luther  or  a  Calvin  iKrill  call  it  super- 
$tition.  But  as  the  sublime  and  noble  aim  oi  an  innnortal 
soul  is  nothing  less  than  everiastkig  happiness  Vnih  God  ia 
his  heavei^  kingdom,  the  adoption  of  means  the  nK>st  con- 
ducive to  that  exalted  end  must  certainly  be  deemed  a 
rational  and  prudent  step*  To  wean  our  affections  from 
vain  and  sinful  objects,  tor  lift  the  mind  above  all  eartUy 
pursuit,  to  sanctify  the  soul  by  pbus  halnts  of  devotion,  and 
to  quicken  her  desire  of  loving  and  serving  God  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  is  the  exercise  and  end  of  a  monastic  life* 
•*If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,"*  said  our  blessed  Lord  tp  the 
young  man,  who  wished  to  know  what  was  wanting  in  him 
for  the  perfection  of  his  virtue,  ••  go  sell  what  thou  bast, 
give  it  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven : 
and  c<Mne,  follow  me."  Such  is  the  counsel  given  by  divine 
wisdom,  and  whoever*  on  mature  deliberation,  chooses  to 
follow  it,  surely  cannot  be  said  to  mistake  his  object. 

£gypt,  which  had  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  infant 
Jesus  in  his  flight  from  the  sword  of  Herod,  received  num« 
bers  of  his  faithful  followers,  who  fled  to  lonesome  deserts 
for  protection  against  the  rage  of  persecuting  tyrants. 
There,  in  silent  solitude,  and  in  the  evangelical  renunciatioii 
of  worldly  vanities,  they  cultivated  the  virtues  of  an  ascetic 
and  contemplative  life.  These  were  called  hermits  ot 
anchorets.  St*  Antony,  a  native  of  lower  Thebais,  was  tJie 
first  who  drew  these  devout  solitaries  together  into  religious 
Communities.  They  then  obtained  a  new  name,  and  w&e 
called  Monks,  or  Cenobites.  He  gave  them  no  written 
lule;  but  by  verbal  instruction  and  example  he  tramed 

Mstt  C.  zit: 
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tbnniQ  the  practice  af  pure  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Jb  the  barren  deserts  of  Nitria  no  less  than  fifty  nionaste^ 
lies  were  erected  by  the  disciples  of  St  Antony^  In  upper 
Thd)ais,  the  uninhabited  wilderness  of  Tabensa  was  occu* 
pied  by  St  Paehomius  and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  foretbrea 
Ttiis  holy  abbot  successively  founded  nine  monasteries  for 
men,  and  one  for  women,  who  religiously  followed  a  vmt* 
ten  rede,  which  he  gave  them  for  the  uniform  observance  of 
monastic  order;  Prom  Egypt  the  spirit  spread  over  the 
sands  of  Lib)ra,  through  the  dreary  vnlds  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  to  Pontus,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea. 
St  Athanasius  introduced  the  practice  into  the  w^t  at  the 
time  that  he  went  to  Rome,  attended  by  some  of  St  Anto* 
ny's  disciples.  The  illustrious  St  Martin  of  Toiffs  promo- 
tod  it  in  GauL  Great  Britain  received  it,  as  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Bangor,  in  North  Wales,  testifies.  In  Africa, 
the  rdigious  order  of  the  hermits  of  St  Austin  dates  its 
foundation  from  the  year  388.  The}'  followed  a  monastic 
rule,  which  that  enlightened  doctor  penned  down  for  their 
observance. 

But  the  most  renowned  founder  of  monastic  discipline  in 
the  west  is  St  Benedict,  or  Bonnet.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  480,  of  noble  parents,  at  Norcia,  a  town  in  Umbria. 
At  a  proper  age  for  study,  his  father  sent  him  to  the  public 
schools  at  Rome.  Ignorant  of  vice  tiD  that  time,  he  was 
shocked  at  the  licentious  conduct  he  observed  in  some  of 
the  Roman  youths.  To  preserve  Tiis  innocence  he  resolved 
to  forsake  the  world,  as  soon  as  he  should  become  his- 
own  master.  He  accordingly  took  an  opportunity  to  quit 
his  father's  house,  and  secretly  retired  to  the  mountains  of 
Sublacum,  forty  miles  from  Rome.  There  he  met  with  a 
nnonk  of  a  neighboring  monastery,  called  Romanus,  who 
gave  him  the  monastic  habit  with  suitable  instructions,  and 
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conducted  faim  to  a  narrow  cave,  formed  by  nature  in  tlie 
rock.  Here,  unknown  to  sA\  the  world,  except  Romanos, 
the  young  hermit  passed  thiee  years.  He  was  at  last  acci<^ 
dentally  discovered  by  some  shepherds,  who  reported  his 
name  and  sanctity  through  the  country.  Many  came  to 
visit  him,  to  whom  he  gavje  suitable  instructions.  His 
xepule  for  holiness  of  life  became  general  The  monks  of 
a  monastery  in  the  neighborhood  chose  liim  to  rejrface  their 
deceased  abbot  His  endeavors  to  introduce  .regularity 
amongst  them  did  not  please ;  they  soon  wished  to  get  rid 
of  him ;  he  willingly  went  back  to  his  beloved  solitude. 
Benedict  was  now  famed,  not  only  for  sanctky,  but  for  the 
gift  of  miracles.  The  instructive  exhortations  he  made  to 
his  numerous  visitors  wrought  wonderful  conversions^ 
Many  put  themselves  under  his  direction,  and  embraced  his 
manner  of  life.  In  a  short  time  the  desert  of  Sublacuiu 
tswarmed  with  devout  solitaries,  whom  he  gathered  into 
communities  in  twelve  different  houses,  each  of  which  had 
its  own  superior.  The  success  that  attended  these  religious 
establishments,  provoked  the  jealousy  of  a  neighboring 
priest,  who  seemed  to  delight  in  giving  the  inoffensive 
founder  all  tlie  disturbance  in  his  power.  For  the  sake  of 
peace,  the  liumble  Benedict  retired  frxmj  Sublaeum  io  Mount 
Cassina 

Cassino  is  a  small  town  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples,  dtmted 
upon  the  declivity  of  a  high  mountain.  On  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  St  Benedict  found  an  old  abandoned  temple 
of  Apollo,  surrounded  by  a  grove.  He  took  possession  of 
the  place,  cut  down  the  grove,  demolished  the  temple,  and 
upon  the  same  spot  laid  tl>e  foundation  of  the  famous  abbey 
of  Mount  Cassino,  in  the  year  529.  Here  he  fixed  liis  resi- 
dence for  lif#;  he  died  in  443. 
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jPw  the  stability  of  monastic  discipline,  St  Benedict  com- 
posed a  rule  which  has  for  its  basis  prayer,  solitude,  humil- 
ity, and  obedience.  By  this  rde  the  abbot  is  charged  with 
ibe  whole  government  of  the  monastery,  over  which  he 
presides ;  perpetual  abstinence  from  flesh  is  enjoined,  seven 
hours  in  the  day  are  alloted  for  manual  labor,  and  two  for 
fiious  reading,  besides  meditation  from  the  end  of  the  noc- 
turnal office  to  the  beginning  of  Lauds,  about  break  of  day. 
To  the  former  labors  of  these  religious  men,  England 
stands  much  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  her  waste 
jand^ 


SECTION  JIT. 

Reduction  of  Africa. 

^A.  D.  535.)  Gbvseric,  the  Arian  tyrant  and  scourge  of 
Africa,  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Rome  loaded  with 
^ich  spoils,  and  carr}4ng  with  him  amongst  his  captives,  as 
Jias  been  mentioned-,  the  imhappy  empress,  Eudoxia,  and  her 
two  daughters,  Eudocia  and  Placidia.  He  married  Eudo- 
x'Aa  to  his  .eldest  son,  Hunneric,  and  sent  her  sister  and  the 
empress  mother  soon  after  to  Constantinople,  at  the  request 
of  Marcian.  The  other  Roman  captives  experienced  the 
most  inhuman  treatment :  left  to  the  mercy  of  savage  Moors 
and  Vandals,  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves; 
husbands  were  torn  from  their  wives,  and  children  from 
their  parents.  Genseric,  naturally  ferocious  and  despotic, 
.expected  implicit  obedience  from  all  his  subjects,  in  religious 
as  well  as  in  civil  matters:  he  required  that  at  his  nod  all 
should  embrace  and  profess  what  he  professed,  the  tenets  of 
VOL.  1.  25 
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Arius.  In  that  he  found  the  Africans  not  so  pliont  as  he 
wished.  Vexed  to  see  himself  openly  resisted  in  the  church, 
by  those  very  men  who  had  fled  before  him  in  the  6eld,  be 
Jiad  recourse  to  violent  measures,  hoping  thereby  to  over- 
throw tlieir  faith  with  the  same  ease  as  he  had  overthrown 
iheir  liberty.  The  sight  of  tortures,  and  a  cruel  death,  van- 
quished many  weak  believers,  who  preferred  a  short  respite 
from  present  suflerings  to  the  hope  of  endless  hn{4)iDess, 
while  thousands  of  courageous  champions  bravely  chose  to 
sacrifice  their  fortunes,  their  ease,  and  lives,  rather  than 
basely  deny  tlie  divinity  of  their  Redeenr^r.  Africa  ceased 
not  to  flow  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  as  long  as  the  tyrant 
lived.  He  died  in  477,  forty-nine  years  after  lie  landed  in 
Africa,  at  the  solicitation  of  Count  Bonifoce. 

Hunneric,  his  inglorious  son,  who  inherited  his  vices  and 
his  crownf,  began  his  reign  by  holding  out  some  glimmering 
hope  of  moderation.  At  the  request  of  Placidia,  his  sister* 
In-law,  and  Zeno,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  he  per- 
mitted Eugetiius  to  be  consecrated  for  the  See  of  Carthage, 
which  had  been  without  a  bishop  for  four  and  twenty  years. 
This  gleam  of  sunshine  quickly  vanished;  the  CathoBcs 
soon  found  that  they  had  no  favor  to  expect ;  a  violpnt  per- 
secution broke  out  in  every  kind  of  cruelty.  Under  severe 
penalties,  all  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  was  forbidden 
through  the  whole  extent  of  Africa,  no  churches  w^ere  snf- 
fcred  to  be  open  unless  for  Arians,  no  bishops  or  priests  to 
be  ordained :  and  had  not  a  zeal  for  (Jod's  honor  and  the 
salvation  of  souls  inspired  the  bishops  with  a  courage  supe- 
rior to  the  terrors  of  imprisonment,  of  tortures,  of  confisca- 
tions, of  banishment,  and  death,  the  orthodox  church  of 
Africa  must  have  ended  vrith  the  present  generation.  'Hie 
tyrant  enjoyed  tlie  savage  sport  of  torturing  and  destroying 
his  best  subjects  but  for  seven  years,  wiien  a  miserable. 
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death,  like  that  of  king  Antiochus,  snatched  him  from  the 
world. 

The  death  of  Hunneric  gave  no  respite  to  tlic  faithful;  a 
rage  for  persecution  was  hereditary  in  the  Vandal  race. 
His  two  nefrfiewst  Gondamund  and  Thrasimond,  swayed  the 
sceptre  in  suf^cession,  one  after  the  other,  who  for  nine  and 
thirty  years  continued  to  exhibit  the  same  scenes  of  barba- 
rous oppresaon.  The  shocking  variety  of  torments  that 
were  practised,  marks  at  once  the  fortitude  of  suffering 
martyrs,  and  the  brutality  of  their  persecutors.  Some  had 
their  ears,  some  their  nose,  others  their  tongue  and  right 
hand  cut  off;  noble  matrons  and  consecrated  virgins  were 
stript  naked,  then  bound  by  their  hands  with  cords,  and 
raised  by  puUies  from  the  ground  with  heavy  weights  at 
their  feet ;  suspended  in  that  painful  and  ignominious  pos- 
ture, their  bodies  were  torn  with  Vhips,  or  burnt  in  the  most 
tender  parts  with  red  hot  plates  of  iron.  Numbers  were 
crowded  together,  without  being  able  to  stir,  in  close  dim- 
gcons,  where  the  filth  and  ^ench  soon  became  worse  than 
death  itself^  Thousands  were  driven  like  herds  of  cattle 
into  the  great  desert,  there  to  perish  in  want  and  miser\% 
Tb&  death  of  Thrasimond,  in  523,  put  an  end  to  the  dread- 
ful persecution.  His  cousm,  IliWeric,  the  gentle  son  of  Hun- 
neric and  Eudocia,  ascended  the  throne ;  although  an  Arian, 
he  restored  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  allowed  his  subjects 
the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Gilimer,  his  kms- 
man  and  bis  heir,  envied  him  his  crown  and  moderation ; 
for  he  himsetf  was  an  intolerant  Arian.  He  rebelled  and 
dethroned  him,  after  a  peaceful  reign  of  seven  years. 

The  emperor  Justinian  had  long  beheld  with  an  indignant 
eye  the  outrages  committed  by  Vandal  usurpers,  in  a  pro- 
vince which,  by  right,  belonged  to  the  empire.  He  s^zed 
the  opportunity,  which  Gilimer's  usurpation  gave  him,  of 
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breaking  the  peace  that  subsisted  between  the  two  erdwns< 
and  of  declaring  war.  He  had  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  ves- 
sels ready  for  sea ;  he  put  a  select  body  of  troops  on  boards 
under  the  command  of  .Belisarius,  and  ordered  them  to  saih 
for  the  African  coast  The  imperial  general  landed  hi^^ 
troops  without  opposition  from  the  enemy,  who  did  not 
expect  him,  and  directed  his  march  to  Callage.  Gilimer' 
made  but  a  weak  resistance ;  the  Vandal  aormy  fled  ahnc^ 
as  soon  as  attacked^  and  left  him  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror.  The  whole  country  submitted  without  fi]r«- 
tlier  struggle.  Thus  ended  the  Vandal  kingdom  of  Africa^ 
after  it  had  lasted  107  years,  and  that  fertile  province  was 
again  united  ti>the  Roman  empire,  in  the  year  5d5.  fieli- 
sarius,  at  his  return  to  Constantinople,  hard  the  hector  of  a 
triinnph.  Amongst  other  trophies  of  hir  victory,  carried  in' 
the  procession*  were  the  sdcred  vessels  ot  the  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  which  Titus  had  brought  from  thence  to 
Rome,  and  Geneeric  from  Rome  to  Carthage.  JuiAimaa 
ordered  them  to  be  conveyed  back  to  J^usalem* 

The  year  before  the  reduction  of  Africa,  Justinian  pub- 
lislied  a  complete  edition  of  his  celebrated  work,  the  Jus- 
tinian Code^  which  has  acquired  him  a  more  lasting  fieune- 
than  all  his  victories  over  the  Persians,  G^ths,-  and  Vandals. 
It  is  a  body  or  collection  of  Roman  laws,  to  which  he  ha» 
added  a  digest  of  seliect  decisions  made  by  learned  judges 
and  magistrates,  which: were  dispersed  in  near  two  thousand 
books,  and  are  reduced  by  him  to  the  number  of  fiftT,-caUed 
ihe  Digesta,  or  Pandectae^    Hfe-  Kkewae  published  fewr 
books  of  institutes,  and  one  volmneof  new  laws;    For  the 
execution  of  these  works  he  employed'  the  b»t  lawyer  of 
his  time,  and  the  principal  oilBcers  of  the  empire- 
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SECTION  IV. 

Fifth  gencraLCouncil  at  Constantinople. 

(A.  D.  558.)    We  have  mentioned  the  strong  opposition 
made  by  the  Eutychians  against  the  Council  of  Chalcedon: 
that  opposition  increased  under  the  two  reigns  of  Zeno  and 
Anastasiusy  which  inchide  a  space  of  forty-five  years.    Zmo 
weakly  fancied  that  his  imperial  authority  alone  would  he 
sufficient  to  silence  the  disputes  that  divided  the  oriental 
churches,  and  published  a  conciUtary  edict  for  that  puipose. 
Instead  of  peace,  greater  confusion  ensued ;  heresy  was  em-* 
boidened;  the  liberty  of  religion  was  oppressed;  Catholic 
bishops  were  expelled,  and  Eutychians  thrust  into  their  places. 
Peter  Moggus  aicceeded  Timothy  in  usuiping*  the  See  of 
Alexandria ;  Peter,  the  fuller,  invaded  that  of  Antioch,  and 
Acachis  possessed  that  of  Constantinople,  all  three  £utych«» 
iuns,  and  violent  oppugners  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
Pope  Felix,  11.,  excommunicated  them  for  their  impiety  and 
heresy.    Such  was  the  turbid  state  of  rel^ion  in  the  east, 
under  Zeno,  and  such  it  continued  under  his  successor, 
Anastasius,  till  the  year  518,  when  Justinus  succeeded  to 
the  throne.    Justinus,  a  Thracian  of  low  birth,  but  of  sound 
faith,  had  risen  by  merit  from  a  private  soldier  to  the  first 
rank  in  the  army.    Popular  favor  raised  him  to  the  throne ; 
hia  conduct  proved  him  worthy  of  the  high  station  he  filled, 
though  so  illiterate  a&  not  to  know  how  to  read.    The  first 
concern  of  this  Cathohc  emperor  was  to  check  the  insolence 
of  the  Eutychians,  and  to  procure  a  re-union  of  the  orient 
tal  churches  with  the  See  of  Rome.    He  succeeded  hap* 
pily  in  both.    After  a  prosperous  reign  of  eiglit  years,  ho 
left  the  crown  to  his  sister's  son,  the  famed  Justinian.    Jus- 
tinian professed  himself  the  protector  of  the  church ;  but  a 
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natural  inclination  to  meddle  and  decide  in  ecclesiastical- 
matters  beyond  his  ephere,  rendered  liim,  in  many  instances, 
its  oppressor  and  persecutor.  His  false  zeal  for  peace  never 
can  excuse  the  violences  he  committed  against  the  holy 
Popes  St  Agapetus,  St  Silverius,  and  Vigilus-  The 
warmth  writhvrhich  he  took  up  the  subject  of  the  Three 
Chapters,  was  the  rock  on  which  be  imprudently  dashed. 
To  understand  this  matter  clearly,  the  reader  must  know, 
that  in  the  beginijing  of  the  controversy  between  St.  Cyril 
and  Nestorius,  three  publications  appeared,  which  either 
openly  or  covertly  contained  the  principles  of  Nestorianism, 
and  wliich,  in  ecclesiastical  historj^  go  under  the  mrnie  of 
the  Three  Chapters-  They  are  the  .writings  of  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Mopsuesta ;  the  letter  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa, 
io  Maris ;  and  the  dissertations  of  Theodoret,  bishop  of 
C}T,  against  St  Cyrik  These  wiitings  brought  their 
autliors  into  a  suspicion  of  being  Nestorians  both  in  fact  and 
principle.  When  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  called  to 
examine  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  Theodoret  and  Ibas  there 
appeared  among  the  other  bishops;  Theodore  was  dead. 
Some  objections  bebg  started  against  Theodoret  and  Ibas,. 
as  tainted  vnth  Nestorianism,  the  Council  caBed  upon  them 
for  their  prof^on  of  faith,  and  required  that  they  should 
pronounce  anathema  against  Nestorius  and  his  doctrine. 
They  did  so  ?  the  council  was  satisfied,  and  dechred  them 
orthodox.  Of  their  writings  nothing  was  said;  these  were 
neither  denounced  nor  examined  inta  The  Eutychians 
represented  this  omission  as  a  criminal  oversight,  from 
"whence  tliey  drew  the  invidious  but  false  conclusion,  that 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  had  erred  in  a  capital  point,  that 
it&  subsequent  decisions  were  therefore  null,  and  ought  to  be 
set  aside.  This  was  their  aim,  and  this  they  hoped  to  com- 
pass by  the  emperor's  authority.    Of  the  emperor's  readiness 
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to  act  in  the  affair  they  had  no  doubt :  but  in  an  ai&ir  of 
that  nature  they  knew  the  imperial  authority  was  liot  suffi- 
cient,  and' that  noting  effectual  could  be  done  without  the 
Pope*s  concurrence.  They  addressed  themselves  to  the 
empress  Theodora,  who  held  an  absolute  sway  over  her 
husband  Justinian,  and  was  wholly  at  their  devotion. 

Sylverius  was  Pope.  To  him  Theodora  despatched  an 
imperial  mandate,  that  he  should  either  condemn  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  and  receive  the  Eutychians  into  his  com- 
munion, or  repaur  immediately  to  Constantinople,  and  there 
revise  the  cause  of  Anthimus  the  patriarch.  Antliimus  had 
been  canonically  deposed  for  his  adherence  to  the  Eutychian 
heresy,  and  Mennas,  a  holy  man,  had  been  ordained  by 
Agapetus,  the  late  Pope,  to  replace  him.  Sylverius,  in  a 
short  and  peremptory  answer,  let  the  empress  know  that 
he  could  not  obey  her  commands  without  betraying  the 
Catliolic  faith,  which  he  wouM  not  do  Theodora  saw,  by 
the  firmness  of  this  answer,  that  nothing  favorable  to  her 
schemes  was  to  be  expected  from  so  steady  a  Pontiff;  she 
resolved  to  depose  him. 

Vigilius,  an  archdeacon  of  the  Roman  Church,  who  had 
been  employed  by  St  Agapetus  at  the  court  of  Constantino- 
ple, was  still  there  in  a  private  capacity,  a  man  of  fine 
address,  a  devoted  courtier,  and  ready  to  catch  at  any  pro- 
posal that  flattered  his  ambition  or  his  avarice.  The 
empress,  who  had  watched  his  dispositions,  thought  him  a 
fit  tool  for  the  execution  of  her  schemes.  She  promised  to 
make  him  Pope,  if  he  woukt  but  engage  to  condemn  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  to  receive  the  Eutychians  into 
his  communion*  The  tiara  was  a  tempting  bait ;  the  venal 
deacon  readily  caught  at  it,  and  pledged  his  word.  She 
prepared  her  despatches,  and  sent  him  off  with  them  to 
Belisarios,  who  commanded  the  imperial  army  in  Italy,  and 
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had  lately  taken  possessian  of  Rome  in  the  name  of  Justin* 
ian.  The  despatches  contained  an  exjNress  order  for  the 
General  to  strip  Sykerius  of  the  Pontificate,  and  lo  place 
Vigilius  in  his  stead  With  the  meanness  of  a  low  sycophant, 
the  great  BeUsarius  consented  to  stain  the  lustre  of  his  vie* 
tories,  by  an  act  the  most  tyrannical  and  unchristian.  For 
no  other  cause  than  that  <^  having  done  his  duty  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  an  imperious  woman,  Sylvmus,  the  peace- 
ful vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  deposed  by  the  rough  hand  of 
a  soldier,  and  banished  into  the  barren  island  of  Palmaria, 
where  he  died  soon  after  for  want  of  food.  Belisarius  then 
cotnpelled  some  of  the  Roman  clei^  to  make  a  sham 
election  in  favor  of  Vigilius.  The  ffimoniacal  intruder  got 
himself  ordained  bishop,  and,  without  the  shadow  of  a  title, 
mounted  the  Papal  throne.  He  stole  into  St  Peter's  chair 
like  a  thief;  the  faithful  looked  upon  him  as  a  merc^ary 
partizan  and  no  pastor,  as  long  as  St  Sylverius  was  ahve. 
But  after  the  death  of  that  holy  martyr,  Vi^us  mncerely 
repented  of  his  past  guiky  conduct,  broke  off  all  communi: 
cation  with  the  Eutychians,  refused  to  execute  the  wicked 
promise  that  he  had  made  to  Theodora,  was  changed,  in  fine, 
into  a  new  man,  and  became  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  for  which  he  suffered  cruel  hardships.  His 
election  was  either  canonically  confirmed  by  the  Roman 
clergy,  or  tacitly  admitted  by  the  church.  He  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  Pope. 

The  disputes  among  the  bishops,  about  the  Three  Chap* 
ters,  were  carried  on  all  this  while  with  great  warmth  and 
difference  of  opinion.  The  westam  Hshc^,  particular^  in 
Aft'ica,  in  lUyricum,  and  Dalmatia,  defended  those  wridi^ 
as  containing  nothing  agamst  faith.  The  Catholic  faobops 
in  the  east,  who  were  better  versed  in  the  Greek  tongue  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  could  not  apiMX>ve  thoso  writings* 
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yfi  vrere  afraid  of  condemning  them,  lost  thoy  ahoufd  thereby 
treaioen  the  authority  of  the  Couiicil  of  Chalcedon,  a&d  afford 
matter  of  triumph  to  the  iBulychianf  faction   The  Eutychiamr 
saw  this/and  therefoire,  with  ail  the  teteresf  of  Theodora  added 
to  their  own,  urged  the  emperor  to  condemn  the  Three 
Chapters  by  a  puUlc  edict,  aMlnring  him  there  were  no 
other  means  of  eadiag  the  disputes.    Justiman^  with  hi^ 
Dsual  eagernesss  to  engage  in  theological  ^squisitions,  pub- 
lished a  profcission  of  faith,  in  which  he  denounces  anathema 
against  the  writing  of  Theodoret,  m  which  Sf/  Cyril  is 
attacked,  agaEinst  the  letter  of  Ibas,  and  agaii!^  the  persoir 
as  weU  as  the  writings  of  Theodore.    Of  the  persons  of 
Theodoret  and  Ibas  he  said  noth&ig.    It  is  to  be  ri^mem- 
bered  that  the  Codncil  of  Chalcedon  had  makte  no  mention 
of  the  writingb  of  these  two  authors,  hot  of  the  person  of 
Theodore,  consefquently  its  authority  is  not  itf  the  least 
arraigned  by  the  imperial  edict    The  Eutychians,  howe\'er, 
maintamed  that  the  edkit  amounted  to  an  eqiiivalent  con- 
demnatkm  of  the  council^  and  that  the  merits  of  the  council 
were  involved  in  the  merits  of  the  TRiree  Chapters^    Their 
pretensions  were  vain,  as  the  eveftt  has  shownv 

Jusfeiian  called  upon  the  bishops  to  sign  hfs  edict  St 
Mannas,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  after  some  difficutly,^ 
f^gned  it;  his  example  drew  many  others;  many  refused,- 
and  strange  confilsion  was  the  consequence.  In  tfris  state  of 
af&irs,  540,  Justinian  called  the  Pope  Vigilius  to  Constantmo- 
pte.  He  arrived  in  January  the  following  year,  but  reused  to 
commumcate  with  St  Mennasr  and  his  subscribers^  At  the 
etidof  fivemonAs he gfew reconciled;  theparfy  then  hazarded 
the  proposal  for  him  to  subscribe  the  edict,  and  condemn  the 
Three  Chapters  as  they  had  done.  This^  at  iktsd  he  pod^ 
lively  reffased  to  do :  but  worn  down^  at  lengft,  by  fnces- 
aant  importunities,  he  tfiought  he  might  <;ondescend  with 
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a  safe  conscience  to  humor  them  in  a  pure  matter  of  fact, 
Tvhere  faith  was  not  concerned-  In  a  public  deed,  called 
his  "  Judicatum,"  Vigilius  condemned  the  Three  Cbsipters 
under  the  saving  clause,  *^  without  prejudice  to  the  Council 
of  Chalceijon*"  The  Judicatum  gave  ofience  to  both  par- 
ties- Violent  commotions  arose;  strong  symptoms  of 
schism  appeared,  personal  insults  and  outrages  were  heaped 
upon  Vigilius* 

Vigilius  had  now  no  longer  hopes  of  peace;  he  proposed 
to  Justinian  the  convocation  of  a  general  council*  at  wiich 
tite  bishops  of  the  west  should  jointly  assist  with  those  of  the 
east  The  emperor  issued  letters  for  that  effect  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  bishops  obeyed  the  sumnoons,  all  £rom  the 
east*  except  five  from  Africa.  The  Pope  seeing  so  many 
bishops  from  the  east,  and  so  few  from  the  west,  refused  to 
assist  at  the  council,  for  fear  of  giving  scandal  to  his  absent 
brethren  of  the  west*  who  mostly  differed  in  (pinion  from 
the  orientals  upon  the  point  in  dispute;  he  promised  to 
deliver  his  sentiments  separately,  and  in  writing.  The 
council  met  for  the  first  time  on  tlie  fourth  of  May,  563. 
St  Eutyches,  the  successor  of  St  Mennas,  in  the  See  of 
Constantinople,  seems  to  have  presided.  In  eight  sessions, 
which  are  called  conferences,  the  Three  Chapters  were 
minutely  examined  and  discussed.  Several  propositions  in 
them,  found  to  be  erroneous,  were  condemned,  as  contain- 
ing or  favoring  the  principles  of  Nestorius.  But  the  fathers 
of  the  council,  before  they  pronounced  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, expressly  confirmed  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  placed  its  authority  upon  a  level  with  that  of  the  three 
first  general  councils,  by  whkh  means  they  eflSbctually 
guarded  against  every  plea  that  the  Eutychians  might  ibink 
of  setting  up  to  elude  their  own  condemnation.  Vigilius,  in 
a  pastoral  letter,  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  council  ta 
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cqpdeirming  the  Three  Chapters,  but  spared  the  persons  of 
Theodoret  and  Ibas,  whom  the  Council  of  Chalccdon  had 
admitted  to  be  orthodox,  . 

Thus  was  the  subject  of  long  and  acrimonious  dispnicf? " 
happily  terminated,  and  internal  hatmony  restored  to  the 
church.  The  Greek  original  of  this  council  is  not  in  the 
Vatican :  we  have  only  an  ancient  Latin  version,  in  which 
the  condemnation  of  the  errors  of  Origcn  is  not  mentioned  s 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  they  were  condemned  in  this  fifth 
council  at  the  solicitation  of  the  .patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
wJiere  those  errors  were  in  vogue.  Vigilius  had  now 
nothing  more  to  do  at  Constantinople ;  ho  had  been  seven 
years  absent  from  Rome ;  he  set  off  upon  his  return,  but 
got  no  farther  than  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  and  there  died,  anno 
555.  He  had  for  successors  in  the  Pontificial  Chair, 
Pelagius,  John  III.,  Benedict,  Pelagius  11.  and  St.  Gregory 
the  Great 


SECTION  V. 

Gothic  Kings  of  the  JVest, 

(A.  Dt  586.)  The  Gothic  nation,  which  stretched  along 
the  eastern  and  western  bank^  of  the  Danube,  became 
acquainted  with  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great.  Religion  there  flourished  for  near  fifty 
years ;  Ulphilas,  their  bishop,  labored  with  great  zesA  and 
profit  amongst  them,  till  being  grievously  persecuted  by  one 
of  their  idolatrous  kings,  they  applied  to  the  emperor 
Valcns,  for  leave  to  pass  the  Danube,  and  settle  in  Thrace. 
Ulphilas  went  to  Constantinople  on  that  commission,  and 
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^cceeded ;  bot  having  been  onfortunately  prevailed  upoa 
to  join  the  Arian  party,  he  carried  back  the  errors  of  Anus 
amongst  his  flock ;  and  as  he  was  universally  respected  ia 
the  country,  the  people  gave  implicit  credit  (o  4be  doctrine 
he  preached,  s<»-that  in  a  few  years  Arianism  became  the 
predomij^ant  religion  c(  the  Goths,  i&nce  the  seed  of 
Arianism  was  planted  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  west 
wherever  the  Gdths  carried  their  victorious  arms. 

Odoacer,  who  founded  the  Grothic  kingdom  of  Italy  cipoa 
the  ruins  of  the  empire,  reigned  peaceably  in  RaVenna,  tffi 
the  year  403,  whea  he  v^s  deprived  both  of  his  crown  and 
i\{e  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ctetrogothg.    Theodoric  was 
an  Arian,  but  left  every  one  free  to  follow  thp  dictates  of 
his  own  conscienc;e,  as  his  predecessor  had  done.    He  is 
^ven  celebrated  for  the  protection  he  gave  to  Catholics 
against  his  Arian  officers,  and  for  his  other  prinody  virtues. 
The    execution  of   Symachus    and    Boetius,   two    noble 
senators,  whom  he  despotically  ordered  to  jbe  put  to  death 
without  the  shadow  of  a  crime,  has  left  an  indelible  Wot 
tipon  his  character.    He  died  in  the  year  526,  and  appointed 
Alhalaric^  his  grandson,  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 
After  him,  Theodalus,  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  obtained 
ihe  crown.    Under  htm,  the  strength  of  the  Gothic  kingdom 
in  Italy,  sunk  into  a  very  languid  state ;  this  encouraged 
Justinian  to  attempt  its  conquest    Bcdisarius,  the  conqueror 
of  Africa,  commanded  the  expedition.     Sicily,  and  the 
lower  part  of  Italy,  quickly  yielded  to  his  victorious  arms; 
Rome,  at  his  approach,  opened  her  gates,  and  acknow- 
ledged Justinian  for  her  sovereign  in  536.    The  GoAic 
chiefs  offered  the  crown  to  Belisarius,  which  he  nobly  re&«d 
and  which  Vitigcs  assumed,  but  was  compeUed  to  relinquish 
in  538.    The  vanquished  Goths  remained  quiet,  as  long  as 
Belisarius  staid  in  Italy,  but  after  his  departure,  they  jalBed 
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again,  cbose  Evaric  first,  and  then  Totila  for  tbeir  king. 
Totila  reduced  the  couatry  to  his  obedience,  took  die  city 
of  Rome,  razed  its  walls  to  the  ground,  and  plundered  it 
nvice,  first  in  546,  and  a  second  time  in  549.    These  out- 
rages roused  Justinian  out  of  his  theological  slumber,  and 
determined  him  to  send  an  army  into  Italy.    Narses  had 
the  command ;  he  engaged,  defeated,  and  slew  the  Goth  in 
55^.    With  Totila,  fell  the  Gothic  race  of  kings  in  Italy, 
and  Rome,  by  right  of  conquest^  became  subject  to  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople.    The  emperor  governed  by  a 
deputy  lieutenant,  called  Exarch,  who  fixed  his  residence  at 
Ravenna.    The  walls  of  Rome  were  rebuilt,  a  wise  and 
necessary  precaution  against  the  future  insults  of  foreign 
enemies. 

Justinian  died  in  565,  after  a  reign  of  near  forty  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  weak  and  profligate  nephew, 
Justin  II.  Two  years  after,  Italy  was  overrun  by  a  horde 
of  barbarians,  who,  from  their  long  beards,  or  according  to 
others,  from  their  long  halberts,  are  called  Longobardi  or 
Lombards.  They  burst  from  the  forests  of  Hungarj',  under 
the  command  of  Albion,  their  king.  They  were  Arians, 
and  collecting  in  their  march  vast  numbers  of  Pagan  sav- 
ages, they  committed  horrid  outrages  wherever  they  came. 
The  unprotected  Italians  were  too  weak  to  resist ;  the  Lom- 
bards made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  country,  except- 
ing the  fortified  cities  of  Rome  and  Ravenna. 

The  evils  occasioned  by  the  Goths  in  Spain,  were  happily 
terminated.  For  the  space  of  173  years,  from  the  mvasion 
of  Ataulph  in  414,  to  the  conversion  of  king  Recared  in 
587,  Spain  exhibited  a  long  series  of  sieges,  of  battles,  and 
bloody  struggles  for  superiority.  A  general  licentiousness 
rf  manners  followed  the  Gotliic  bands.  The  once  flourish- 
ing church  of  Spain  was  now  disgraced  with  iivery  kind  of 
VOL.  I.  -         26 
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vice;  Ariama^  every  where  prevailed;  profligale  kingi 
eQCouraged  the  bishops  and  their  clergy  to  acts  of  immo- 
rality) that  they  might  prevent  all  reproof  from  the  po^it ; 
wickedness,  by  example,  spread  Kke  wildfire  among  the 
people.  In  the  year  567,  Leovigild  reigned  sole  monarch 
of  Spain.  He  had  two  sons,  Hermeoegild  and  Recared. 
With  a  view  of  seeming  to  his  family  the  royal  crown, 
which  had  hitherto  been  elective,  he  smrendered  a  pait  ot 
his  domain  to  his  eldest  son,  Hermenegild,  and  made  him  aa 
independent  king.  The  young  {prince,  who  was  married  to 
a  Catholic  princess  of  France,  and  had  informed  himself  of 
the  true  faith  of  Christ,  renounced  the  errors  of  Arianism, 
and  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Communion  by  St 
Leander,  bishop  of  Seville. 

LfCovigild  was  highly  incensed  to  see  his  son  abandon  the 
belief  of  his  forefathers ;  he  took  the  desperate  resolution  to 
strip  him  either  of  his  crown  or  of  his  faith.  The  rights  of 
conscience  and  his  crown  were  prerogatives  which  the  royal 
convert  conceived  to  be  indisputably  his  own,  and  to  be 
defended  against  the  unjust  aggression  even  of  a  father. 
Both  parties  took  the  field ;  they  fought ;  the  son  was  worsted, 
taken,  and  consigned  to  a  prison.  His  father  tried  every 
inducement  to  bring  him  back  to  the  Arian  communnion; 
he  offered  to  forget  all  that  was  past,  and  to  restore  him  to 
favor  and  to  former  honors,  if  he  would  only  consent  to 
receive  communion  from  the  hand  of  an  Arian  bishop  at 
the  great  festival  of  Easter,  which  was  now  approaching. 
A  bishop  went  by  order  to  the  prince  in  prison,  and  endea- 
vored to  persuade  him  into  a  compliance.  The  weMnstruded 
prince  upbraided  the  Arian  for  his  impiety,  and  rejected  ias 
sacrilegious  ofier.  Enraged  at  the  report,  the  unnatiiral 
father  gave  an  order  for  his  son's  immediate  deatk  No 
time  was  lost ;  the  bloody  executioner  repaired  in  haste  to 
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the  prison,  and  widi  one  sti^oke  of  his  hatchet  clove  the 
Foyal  martyr's  skuU  in  two.  The  old  king,  upon  reflectbot 
^[f»ressed  a  sorrow  for  what  he  bad  too  hastily  done,  owned 
the  Catholic  religion  to  be  the  true  one,  but  from  human 
considerations  had  not  the  resolution  to  embrace  it.  During 
his  last  illness  in  the  following  year,  687,  he  sent  for  Leander, 
the  holy  bishop  of  Seville,  and  earnestly  requested  that  he 
would  be  careful  to  instruct  his  son  Recared  in  the  Catholic 
faith.  The  docile  Reoared  believed,  abjured  his  former 
errors,  and,  vnthin  the  compass  of  a  few  years,  brought  over 
all  his  Arian  subjects  to  the  true  faith  of  Christ. 


SECTION  YL 

Heptarchy  of  England. 

(A.  D.  585.)  Op  an  the  various  revolutions  which  tlie 
western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  had  undergone  for 
die  last  hundred  and  eaxty  years,  none  was  so  complete  as 
that  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  other  dismembered  provinces. 
-we  have  seen  new  kingdoms  rise,  new  rulers*  and  new  forms 
of  government  estaUished,  heavy  oppressions  indeed,  and 
cruel  outrages  committed ;  yet  a  renmant  of  the  former 
order  of  things  was  still  preserved,  and  an  intercourse  kept 
up  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  Barba- 
rous invaders  sat  down  with  the  former  citizens  of  Rome, 
content  to  share  the  common  advantages  of  the  country 
-with  them,  without  expelling  or  exterminating  their  race. 
3ut  in  the  revolution  of  Britain,  all  was  new.  The  Saxons 
£>ught,  not  for  dominion,  bdt  for  possession.  Their  savage 
pdliey  was  not  simply  to  si;d}due,  but  to  exterminate*    That 
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policy  they  barbarously  pursoed ;  religion,  laws,  and  inhab- 
kants  vanished  as  they  extended  their  conquests.  The 
fields  of  battle  might  be  traced  in  almost  every  district  by 
monuments  of  human  bones;  the  churches  were  either 
demolished  or  converted  into  Pagan  temples;,  the  whole 
country,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Wales,  was  depopulated 
by  the  slaughter,  or  the  flight  of  its  ancient  possessors,  and 
occupied  by  a  new  nation.  Small,  as  our  island  is,  it  was 
divided  by  gradual  conquest  into  no  fewer  than  seven  inde- 
pendent kingdoms,  caUed  the  H^tarchy,  besddes  what 
remained  to  the  native  Britons. 

To  show  the  regular  progress  of  the  Heptarchy  firom  its 
first  beginning,  we  must  look  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
king  Vortigern,  who  invited  the  Saxons  into  Britain  to  fight 
against  the  Caledonians.  That  wicked  king,  at  his  marriage 
with  Rowena,  bestowed  the  government  of  Kent  upon 
Hengist,  the  lady's  father,  a  foreigner  and  a  Pagan.  By 
the  continual  arrival  of  fresh  Saxons,  Hengist  thought  him- 
self sufiiciently  strong,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  to  claim 
the  rights  of  an  independent  prince.  He  rebdled,  be  thi^w 
off  all  allegiance,  and  founded  the  first  Saxon  kingdom  of 
Kent,  in  the  year  457. 

The  Britons  now  saw  the  danger  into  which  their  weak 
sovereign  had  betrayed  them ;  afler  his  death,  in  46#,  they 
chose  Ambrosius  to  command  them,  as  their  general  or 
their  king.  Ambrosius  was  of  Roman  extraction,  endowed 
with  courage  to  tuidertake,  as  well  as  with  skill  to  manage 
the  defence  of  the  country.  He  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment for  two  and  thirty  years,  during  all  which  time  be  bad 
a  combmed  and  stubborn  host  of  invaders  to  contend  with ; 
and  although  he  gave  them  many  a  check  and  many  an 
overthrow,  yet  they  .still  came  oh  with  new  reinforcements* 
that  arrived  incessantly  from  the  continent    By  a  hard  and 
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persevering  struggle,  numbers  at  last  prevailed ;  ami  in  the 
year  491,  Ella  founded  the  second  Saxon  kii^dom,  vrhich 
included  Sussex  and  Surrey. 

After  the  death  of  Atnl:>i'osius,  in  498,  the  supreme  com.- 
mand  devolved  on  his  brother,  Uther  Pendragon,  who 
reigned  ten  years,  and  at  last  nobly  feU  in  battle,  fighting  for 
his  ©oiMitry.  His  active  and  gallant  conduct  prevented  the 
Saxons  from  gaining  any  ground,  during  his  time.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  renowned  son,  king  Arthur,  of  whom 
many  entertaining  and  fabulous  exploits  are  told  by  the 
romancing  writers  of  succeeding  ages.  King  Arthur  had  a 
long  and  arduous  reign,  from  the  year  508  to  642.  During 
that  period  he  was  constantly  engaged  with  the  enemy,  over 
wJiom  he  gained  twelve  pitched  battles.  These  defeats 
retarded,  but  did  not  prevent  the  ultimate  success  of  tlie 
obstinate  invaders.  In  the  year  519  Cerdic  established  the 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  eight  years  after  Erchen- 
win  established  that  of  the  East  Saxons ;  this  comprehended 
Middlesex,  Essex,  and  part  *  rf  Hertfordshire ;  that  of  the 
West  Saxons  included  Berkshire,  Hampdiire,  Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Devonshire,  to  which  Corn- 
wall was  added  some  time  after. 

With  the  valiant  Arthur  fell  the  spirit  and  support  of 
Britain.  Constantine,  his  successor,  had  neither  talents  nor 
conduct  to  stop  the  rapid  declirv^^  of  his  country.  In  547 
the  victorious  Idda  erected  a  fifth  kingdom,  which  comprised 
the  ax-  northern  counties,  as  they  now  stand  in  the  geogra- 
phy of  England. 

The  sixth  kingdom,  called  that  of  the  East  Angles,  was 
founded  by  Uffa,  in  the  year  575 ;  it  contained  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  isle  of  Ely.  This  king-* 
dom  in  process  of  time  gave  the  name  of  England  to  the 
whole  Saxon  conquest 

26* 
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The  last  or  those  Saxon  chiefs,  who  raised  their  achieye- 
ments  into  a  monarchy,  was  Cerda.  This  successftd  war- 
rior, by  pushing  his  military  operations  into  tte  very  heart 
of  the  island,  founded  the  kingdom  of  M ercia,  in  585.  This, 
for  tract  of  country,  was  the  most  conaderaUe  of  the  seven 
Saxon  kingdoms ;  it  contained  aU  the  midland  counties  of 
England. 

In  this  surprising  revolution,  which  rooted  out  one  race 
of  men,  and  planted  another  in  the  same  soil,  the  only  viewt 
of  the  invaders  were  to  possess  themselves  of  a  fetile 
country,  and  to  keep  it  without  a  rival.  Providence  em- 
ployed those  political  views  of  men  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  own  designs,  the  punidunent  of  a  degenerate  and  sin- 
ful nation.  The  Britons,  by  the  abuse  of  divine  grace, 
forfeited  their  inheritance ;  the  Saxons,  idolaters  then,  were 
the  choson  people,  destined  by  the  supreme  disposer  of  all 
things,  to  enter  as  it  were  into  tho  promised  land,  and  to 
form  a  new  kingdom  of  faithful  believers* 


SECTION  VII. 

St.  Austin^  the  Apostle  of  England. 

(A.  D.  596.)  ScAROBLT  had  the  darkness  of  infidelity 
completely  spread  over  that  part  of  Britain's  isle,  winch  is 
properly  called  England,  when  Divine  Providence  sweetly 
disposed  the  means  for  dispeUing  it  by  the  rays  of  tnitik 
From  Rome,  as  from  the  centre  of  the  Christian  religiao, 
the  faith  of  Christ  diffiised  its  light  a  seccmd  time  over  the 
idolj^trous  land  of  Britain.  To  the  preaching  of  apostolical 
men,  sent  from  Rome,  the  descendants  of  our  Englah  Sax- 
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titiSf  owe  their  knowledge  of  salvation,  no  less  than  the 
ancient  Britons.  Under  God,  the  first  visible  mover  of  this 
religious  work,  was  the  holy  Pope  Gregory,  justly  called  by 
fiede  the  Apostle  of  England. 

Gregory,  who  held  the  See  of  Rome  from  the  year  590 
to  604,  was  the  son  of  Gordianus,  a  rich  Roman  sanaton 
Being  endowed  with  talents,  and  a  happy  propensity  for 
learning,  he  diligently  applied  himself  betimes  to  the  study 
of  grammar,  of  eloquence,  and  philosophy,  to  which  accom- 
plishments he  added  afterwards  an  eminent  knowlec^e  of 
the  civil  and  canon  law.  His  ample  patrimony  he  dedicated 
either  to  charitable  or  religious  uses,  not  to  the  empty  purpo- 
ses of  pomp  and  vanity.  Besides  six  monasteries,  which  he 
erected  and  endowed  in  Sicily,  out  of  his  estates  there,  he 
founded  one  in  Rome,  in  honor  of  St  Andrew,  in  which  he 
took  the  monastic  liabit,  in  the  year  575,  being  thirty-five 
years  old.  Pope  Benedict  took  him  out  of  his  retreat  to 
employ  him  as  his  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Constantinople. 
Pelagius  II.,  his  successor,  called  Gregorj'  to  Rome,  and 
made  him  his  secretary,  permitting  him  at  the  same  time  to 
retain  the  government  of  his  favorite  monastery  of  St  An- 
drew, of  which  he  had  been  chosen  abbot.  Upon  the  death 
of  Pelagius,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  clergy,  of  tlie 
senate,  and  people,  placed  him,  against  his  will,  in  the  chair 
'  of  St  Peter.  The  eminent  services  which  St  Gregory  has 
rendered  to  the  church,  by  his  prudence,  by  his  sanctity,  by 
his  miracles,  by  his  writings,  and  pastoral  achievements, 
have -acquired  him  the  surname  of  Great.  With  St  Am* 
brose,  St  Austin,  and  St  Jerom,  he  is  counted  one  of  the 
four  principal  Doctors  of  the  Church. 

Such  was  the  prelate,  to  whom  this  island  stands  indebted 
for  her  second  conversion  from  heathenism  to  Christianity. 
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This  happy  event  took  its  rise  from  the  following  circum- 
•stance.  Gregory,  before  his  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
passing  one  day  through  the  slave  market  at  Rome, 
observed  some  comely  youths  there  exposed  for  sale. 
Struck  at  their  fair  features,  he  enquired  from  virhat  country 
and.  of  what  religion  they  were.  Being  told  they  were 
Angles  and  idolaters,  he  immediately  resolved  to  use  his 
best  endeavors  for  the  conversion  of  their  countrymen  in 
En^and.  He  obtained  Pope  Benedict's  leave  to  go  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  them.  The  Romans  would  not  part 
with  him.  The  Pope  thought  it  prudent  to  recall  his  mis- 
sion, and  the  affair  lay  dormant  till  Gregory's  advancement 
to  the  pontificate.  The  nature  of  that  exalted  station 
precluded  the  zealous  Pontiff*  from  executing  his  former 
Intention  in  person ;  he  looked  round  for  others  to  supply 
his  place.  In  his  monastery  of  St  Andrew,  he  had  his 
choice  of  subjects,  every  way  qualified  for  the  important 
mission.  He  selected  a  certain  number,  of  whom  Austin 
the  prior  was  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  missionaries,  with  St  Austin  at  their  head,  having 
received  letters  of  recommendation  to  several  bishops  in 
France,  set  oflT  upon  their  apostolical  expedition.  In  France 
they  received  so  frightful  a  description  of  the  manners,  lan- 
guage and  ferocity  of  the  people  they  were  going  to,  that 
tlieir  courage  failed,  and  Austin  was  deputed  to  solicit  the 
Pope's  leave  for  them  to  go  back  to  Rome.  The  discerning 
Gregory,  considering  their  fears  as  a  temptation  suggested 
by  the  infernal  enemy  of  mankind,  encouraged  and  persua- 
ded them  to  proceed  in  their  meritorious  enterprise,  where 
they  had  either  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  receive,  or  a 
nation  to  convert  to  Christ  At  the  return  of  Austin,  they 
engaged  some  Frenclmien,  who  spoke  the  Saxon  language. 
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to  accompany  them  as  interpreters ;  pursued  their  journey 
with  fresh  zeal  to  the  sea-coast,  where  they  embarked,  and 
aiter  a  quick  passage  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  in  the 
year  596.  From  thence  St  Austin  despatched  a  messenger 
to  Ethelbert,  the  powerful  king  of  Kent,  to  inform  him  that 
he  and  his  companions  had  undertaken  a  long  and  perUous 
journey  from  Rome,  and  had  landed  in  his  territory  with  no 
other  view  than  to  teach  him  and  his  subjects  the  way  to 
everlasting  happiness. 

Ethelbert  was  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Hengist,  a  wise 
prince,  and  not  an  entire  stranger  to  the  Christian  religion ; 
for  he  was  married  to  a  Catholic  princess,  Berta,  the 
daughter  of  Charibert,  king  of  Paris.  Queen  Berta,  by 
agreement,  had  the  free  exercise  of  her  reb'gion,  wkh  liberty 
to  educate  her  children  in  the  same  principles.  Near  Can- 
terbury, the  capital  of  the  Kentish  kingdom,  stood  an 
ancient  churcli  of  St.  Martin,  once  belonging  to  tlie  Britons, 
now  fallen  to  decay :  the  queen  had  it  repaired  and  orna- 
mented in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  devotion.  There  she 
used  to  pray,  and  there  Luidhard,  a  French  bishop,  her 
director  and  almoner,  performed  the  divine  office. 

Pleased  with  the  missionaries'  message,  Ethelbert  went 
orer  to  the  island  of  Thanet,  and  gave  them  a  public  audi- 
ence upon  the  naked  beach.  The  missionaries,  drawn  up 
in  order,  respectfully  advanced  towards  him  in  procession, 
carrying  for  then:  banner  a  silver  cross,  with  the  image  of 
our  Saviour,  and  singing  the  Litany.  As  they  approached 
the  king,  St  Austin  bowed,  and  modestly  addressed  him  in 
a  speech,  explanatory  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  at  some 
length.  The  king  listened  with  attention,  seemed  to  relish 
the  interesting  truths  he  had  heard,  and  promised  to  reflect 
upon  them  at  liis  leasure.  He  invited  them  to  come  over 
to  the  royal  city,  appointed  them  a  convenient  residence, 
with  provisions  for  their  table,  and  granted  them  fre« 
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permission  to  predch  to  his  subjects  the  same  comfortaUe 
doctrines  which  they  had  imparted  to  him*  The  humble 
missionaries'gave  hearty  thanks  to  God  for  these  pix)speroufl 
beginnings,  and  received  them  as  undoubted  marks  of  his 
special  protection  over  their  undertaking.  They  made  full 
use  of  the  royal  license,  as  zeal  and  prudence  directed,  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  establish  the  worship  of  the  one  true 
God  amongst  a  Pagan  people.  Their  apostolical  manner  of 
living,  their  abstemiousness,  their  modesty,  their  Fetirednesa* 
their  disengagement  from  all  worldly  enjoyments,  was  a 
strong  recommendation  for  the  doctrines  they  preachei 
The  church  of  St  Martin,  which  was  assigned  for  the 
queen's  use,  afforded  them  the  advantage  of  exercising  their 
sacerdotal  functions  in  a  public  and  solemn  manner.  There 
they  assembled,  tliere  they  prayed,  there  they  sung  the 
praises  of  God,  there  they  said  Mass,  there  they  preached 
and  baptised.  The  heathens  saw  and  admired,  they  heard 
and  believed.  The  multitude  of  converts  was  great. 
Before  the  end  of  twelve  months  the  king  himself  received 
'  baptism,  and  a  royal  grant  was  published  for  the  repair  and 
building  of  churches  through  all  his  dominions. 

Not  to  forget  the  writers  of  the  sixth  century,  at  the  head 
of  whom  appears  St  Gregory  the  Great,  we  must  mention 
St  Csssarius,  archbishop  of  Aries ;  Evagrius  the  Syrian,  an 
ecclesiastical  historian;  St  Fulgentius,  an  African  bishop; 
St.  Gregory,  of  Tours,  who  in  ten  books  has  written  the 
history  of  the  Franks ;  St  John  Climacus ;  Boetius,  In  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  it  appears  that  the  episcopal  eke- 
tions  were  made  by  the  con-jprovincial  bishops,  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  though  not  with  the  same  right,  nor  in  tbe 
same  manner :  the  chief  right  was  vested  in  the  hisbops^ 
The  confirmation  of  the  bishop  elect  vras  made  by  the 
metropolitan.  When  the  rulers  of  the  state  became  Giris* 
tians,  they  bore  great  sway  in  these  elections. 
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SECTION  1. 

Si.  Austin^ s  conference  with  British  Bishops. 

(A.  D.  004.)  Immediately  after  king  Ethelbert*s  conver- 
sion, Austin,  as  it  seems,  went  over  to  France  to  confer 
with  Virgilius,  the  archbishop  of  Aries  and  apostolical 
legate,  from  whose  hands  he  then  received  the  episcopal 
consecration-  His  stay  at  Aries  was  not  long.  At  his 
return  to  England  he  found  the  harvest  of  souls  to  be  very 
great,  and  the  laborers  few.  He  despatched  two  of  his 
companions,  Peter  and  Lawrence,  to  Rome,  for  a  new 
supply.  The  Pope  sent  him  a  chosen  band  of  religious  men, 
amongst  whom  were  Mellitus,  Justus,  and  Paulinus.  He 
sent  with  them  "  all  things  in  general  for  the  divine  worship 
and  the  service  of  the  church,  viz :  sacred  vessels,  ornaments 
for  the  altar,  vestments  for  the  priests,  relics  of  llie  holy 
apostles  and  martyrs,  and  many  books,"  as  Bede  informs  us. 
Two  years  after,  that  is  in  the  year  600,  he  sent  over  many 
other  noble  presents,  with  the  achiepiscopal  pall  to  St 
Aiistin,  empowering  him  to  ordain  twelve  suffragan  bishops, 
subject  to  his  metropolitan  see ;  he  moreover  authorised  him 
to  ordain  a  bishop  of  York,  who  should  likewise  be  a  metro- 
politan, with  twelve  suffragan  bishops  under  him,  when  the 
northern  English  had  embraced  the  faith. 

While  the  Holy  Pope  Gregory  was  thus  providing  for  the 
new  English  Church,  he  forgot  not  the  ancient  British, 
With  deep  concern  he  had  learned  how  shamefully  the 
Britons  of  his  time  had  degenerated  from  the  piety  of  their 
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forefathers,  and  into  what  strange  customs  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  they  had  fallen.  For,  by  the  testimony  of  St. 
Gildas,  they  were  sunk  into  the  lowest  degree  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  so  as  to  retain  little  more  than  the  name  of 
Christians.  Shut  up  within  the  recesses  of  barren  moun- 
tains, they  were  left  to  themselves,  without  help,  without 
advice,  or  information  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  St 
Gregory,  like  a  good  shepherd,  cast  an  eye  of  ccwnpassion 
on  that  distressed  part  of  his  flock,  and,  in  his  instructions 
to  St  Austin,  directed  him  not  only  to  preach  the  word  of 
life  to  the  English,  but  also  to  procure,  by  persuasive  means, 
if  he  could,  a  reformation  of  discipline  and  morals  among 
the  Britons.  In  compliance  with  these  directions,  the  apos- 
tolic man,  under  the  protection  of  king  Ethelbert,  made  aii 
excursion  through  the  country,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Wales,  from  whence  he  let  the  British  prelates  know  the 
motives  of  his  coming  thither,  and  signified  his  wish  of  con- 
ferring with  them  upon  a  subject  in  which  the  interest  of 
religion  was  deeply  concerned. 

The  Apostle  of  England,  says  Camden,  and  the  British 
bishops,  met  at  a  place  upon  the  skirts  of  Worcestershire, 
which  was  called,  in  Bede's  time,  Austin's  Oak ;  tke  precise 
sj)ot  is  not  known.    Austin  began  by  brotherly  admonitions, 
says  venerable  Bede,  to  remind  them  of  two  material  pointer 
in  which  they  differed  from  the  practice  of  the  universal 
Church,  first  in  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  and  secondly  in 
the  manner  of  administering  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
By  exhortations  and  entreaties  he  tried  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  correct  those  two  errors,  and  then  to  unite  their  endea- 
vors with  his  for  the  conversion  of  the  English*    Their  vio- 
lent animosity  against  the  English  would  not  suffer  them  to 
undertake  the  least  oflices  of  charity  in  then-  regard:  and 
a  tenacious  attachment  to  their  own  customs  would  admit 
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fto  change  St  Austin,  seeing  that  neither  exhortation  nor 
ai^ument  had  any  weight  with  them,  appealed  by  a  kind  of 
^vine  impubet  as  St  Germanus  had  done  in  a  former  dis- 
pute wkh  the  British  Pelagians,  to  the  miraculous  powers. 
**  I-iet  some  infirm  person,"  said  he,  "  be  brought  in,  and  let 
their  tradition  be  followed  as  acceptable  to  God,  by  whose 
prayer  he  shall  he  healed."  The  condition  was  accepted, 
though  very  "unwyiingly,  by  the  Britons.  A  blind  man  of 
English  race  was  brought  forward,  and  presented  to  the 
British  priests,  but  received  «o  benefit  from  their  prayers  or 
other  endeavors.  Then  Austin  bent  his  knees  to  God  and 
prayed,  that  by  restoring  corporal  sight  to  this  blind  man, 
ho  would  rflake  his  spiritual  light  shine  on  the  souls  of  many. 
The  blind  man  that  instant  saw ;  the  Britons  witnessed  the 
miracle,  acknowledged  Austin's  doctrine  to  be  true,  but  said 
•they  could  not  depart  from  their  traditionary  customs  with- 
out their  nation's  consent  They  desired  that  a  more  gene- 
ral synod  might  be  held  on  a  fixed  day,  and  the  matter  be 
more  fully  debated.    St.  Austin  consented. 

In  the  country,  not  far  distant  from  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, lived  a  hermit  much  respected  for  holiness  and  reputed 
^wisdom.  To  this  hermit,  on  the  day  before  the  meeting, 
certain  persons  were  deputed  for  advice  how  to  act, 
whether  to  adopt  Austin's  doctrine  or  to  retain  thehr  own. 
The  hermit  answered.  If  he  be  a  man  of  God,  hear  and  fol- 
low him.  But  how  are  we  to  know  that  1  said  the  deputies. 
By  his  meek  and  "humble  behavior,  replied  the  hermit  You 
must  so  contrive  it,  that  he  and  his  company  come  first  to 
the  place  of  conference ;  he  will  probably  sit  down  to  rest 
himself  after  his  walk ;  if,  at  your  approacli,  he  shall  rise 
up,  look  upon  him  to  be  an  humble  man,  a  faithful  servant 
of  God;  hear  and  obey  him;  but  if  he  shall  not  rise,  turn 
jaway  and  despise  him. 

VOL.  I.  27 
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The  place  appointed  for  their  meeting  i^as  the  same  as 
before,  near  the  oak,  in  an  open  field,  under  the  \ride 
canopy  of  Heaven.  The  English  archbishop  arrived  first* 
as  the  Britons  had  contrived;  he  sat  himself  down  and 
waited  their  arrival  Abbot  Dinooth,  with  his  most  knowing 
brethren  of  Bangor,  and  seven  bishops,  as  their  annals  say, 
some  time  after  came  in  view.  As  they  approached,  but 
still  at  some  distance,  they  descried  Austin  sitting  on  bis 
ficat.  He  rose  not  at  the  moment.  This  they  deemed  a 
sufficient  pretext  not  to  enter  upon  the  conference,  as  the 
wise  hermit  advised.  No  sooner  did  they  come  within  hear- 
ing, than  they  began  in  rude  language  to  vent  their  spken 
against  the  inoflensive  prelate,  and  to  charge  him  with  pride 
and  arrogance  for  not  rising  at  the  moment  he  saw  them 
coming.  In  vain  did  Austin  strive  by  smooth  discourse  t» 
pacify  and  talk  them  into  temper.  He  meekly  repeated 
what  he  had  already  told  them,  that  he  required  nothing 
more  than  what  the  uniform  practice  of  the  church  and 
common  charity  required  from  every  Christian.  He  spoke 
to  no  purpose ;  no  conciliatory  proposal  was.  attended  to ; 
they  answered  by  abuse,  and  abruptly  turned  away  wiifa 
sullen  looks  of  anger  and  disgust. 

This,  in  substance,  is  venerable  Bede's  account  of  the 
famous  oonference,  that  passed  between  the  Apostle  of  Eng- 
land  and  the  British  clergy.  It  is  the  only  authentic  account 
we  have,  and  can  have,  of  the  questions  that  were  proposed 
and  submitted  to  their  consideration.  Of  the  independency 
of  the  British  Church,  and  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  no 
mention  was  made.  Whether  the  British  Insbops  at  ttot 
time  disclaimed  all  foreign  supremacy,  as  is  asserted  ia  a 
Welch  manuscript  printed  by  Spelman,  aflects  not  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conference.  That  manuscript  is  evidently  n 
piece  of  forgery,  not  so  old  as  the  reformation,  as  is  proved 
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by  Mn  Turberville^*  and  Doctor  Hawarden-t     Bede's 

uaqudsdonable  authority  in  this  matter  will  guide  the  young 

reader  in  the  judgit^ent  he  has  to  form  of  those  unsupported 

assertions,  and  virulent  invectives,  which  he  may  meet  with 

in  the  writings  of  an  archbishop  Parker,  a  bishop  Godwin^ 

a  Holinshed,  a  John  Fox»  a  John  Gale,  a  Rapin,  or  the 

Lutheran  penmen  of  Magdeburg.    With  great  candor,  and 

i¥ith  truth,  Mr.  Collier  writes  of  St.  Austin,  that  **  he  was 

engaged  in  a  glorious  taulertaking,  and  was  blessed  with 

wonderful  success;  that  be.  converted  the  kingdom  of  Kent 

by  the  strei^th  of  his  own  conduct  and  miracles ;  that  he 

lived  suitably  to  the  business  of  a  missioner,  and  practiced 

great  austerities.    Let  his  memory  therefore  be  mentioned 

with  honor^  and  let  us  praise  Almighty  God  for  making 

idiA  so  powerful  an  instrument  in  the  happiness  of  this 

island." 

Bede  has  not  mentioned  the  year  in  which  St.  Austin 
-died,  and,  on  account  of  that  omission,  authors  are  divided 
in  their  conjectures  about  the  time  of  his  death ;  some  place 
it  in  603,  others  in  615.  From  historical  fact^,  it  appears 
that  he  must  have  died  in  608.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  northern  porch  of  Saints  Peter  and  PauPs  church  in 
Canterbury.  Matthew  Parker  and  Francis  Godwin  have 
expressed  much  rancor  against  this  Apostle  of  England, 
and  even  assert  him  to  have  been  the  author  and  instigator 
of  that  barbarous  massacre,  in  which  twelve  hundred 
monks  of  Bapgor  were  butchered  by  Ethelfrid,  the  Pagan 
king  ,of  Northumberland,  with  whom  the  saint  never  had 
any  communication. 

To  establish  a  charge  of  so  atrocoius  a  nature  against  an 
apostolic  prelate  in  so  universal  a  repute  for  holiness  o{  life, 
#9  St  Ai»tin  was,  clear  and  incontestable  proofs  should  be 
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adduced :  it  should  be  proved .  that  Austin  i^*as  not  only 
alive,  but  that  he  actually  instigated  and  caused  the  bloodj 
deed.  This  has  not  and  cannot  be  done.  The  slaogfater  ef 
the  Monks  of  Bangor  happened  in  the  year  613,  as  the 
learned  archbishop  Usher  writes  from  the  best  hislorical 
records  to  be  met  with,  five  years  after  SL  Austm's  death. 
Venerable  Bede  says  in  general  terms,  that  the  slaughter 
happened  a  considerable  time  after  his  translaUoi^  to  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  The  authority  of  Bede  carries  with  k 
too  much  weight  not  to  be  respected  even  by  bishop  God- 
win. What  then  does  his  lordship  do  to  get  rid  of  an 
authority,  which  he  dares  not  contradict?  He  boldly 
asserts,  that  Bede  never  wrote  any  such  words.  Without 
aiming  at  any  proof,  he  ventures,  on  his  own  authori^,  te 
pronounce  it  ^  to  be  as  clear  as  the  light  at  nooa-day,  that 
the  clause  we  now  read  in  Bede,  *  has  been,  since  bis  time^ 
inserted  in  the  context"  What  pity  is  iU  that  subsequent 
writers  shoidd  insult  the  credulity  of  their  readers,  by  copjr- 
ing  so  barefaced  a  calumny  into  their  puUieations.. 


SECTION  II. 

Converdon  of  Evgland. 

(A.  D.  625.)  St.  Ausxiif ,  not  long  before  his  deatlt 
ordained  Lawrence,  one  of  his  first  companions  on  the  mis* 
sion,  to  be  his  successor  in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  lest  fibat 
infant  church  should  for  a  moment  be  left  without  a  pastor* 
The  good  king  Ethelbert  gave  every  encouragement  to  bis 
subjects  to  become  Christians,  but  constrained  no  (»ie.    Oa 

.  *QuuaYU  ipso  jam  multotntetemporeadooekaluir^itt  mjUm, 
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bearkig  the  subMoiity,  the   hoBoess,  and  rewards  of  a 

revealed  religion  clearly  explained  to  them,  numbers  eagerly 

emhraoed  it ;  no  less  than  ten  thousand  were  baptised  in 

one  day.    The  Saxon  idols  were  then  pulled  down,  their 

temples  changed  into  Christian  churches,  and  in  the  course 

of  a  few  years  a  whole  kingdom  of  fierce  and  Ucentious 

heathens  became  humble,  meek,  and  devout  Christians. 

From  Kent  the  faith  spread  among  the  East  Saxons,  by  the 

preachii^  of  MeUitus,  whom  St.  Austin  had  ordained  bishop 

of  London.    After  these,  the  East  Angles  in  part  received 

the  faith;  for  they  were  not  entirely  converted,  till  their 

pious  king,  Sigeberl,  introduced  amongst  them  St  Felix,  a 

Buz^undian,  who  was  consecrated  their  first  bishop,  and 

deputed  by  St  tionorius,  the  fifth  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them.    Anno  636. 

In  the  year  616,  died  the  holy  king  Ethelbert,  after  a  reign 
of  fifty-six  years,  the  last  twenty  of  which  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian. His  name  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  martyr- 
ology  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Fd>ruary.  His  son,  Edbald, 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  He  left  a  virtuous  daughter, 
Eddburga  by  name,  whom  Edwin,  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians, demanded  in  marriage.  The  princess  answered, 
that  she  could  not  in  conscience  consent  to  marry  a  Pagan. 
Edwin  assured  her  and  her  brother  Edbald,  that  she  should 
have  every  protection  and  indulgence  with  respect  to  reli- 
gion, and  if,  upon  examination,  he  should  find  it  a  good  one, 
that  he  himself  would  embrace  it  Upon  these  conditions 
the  marriage  was  concluded  in  625.  Paulinos,  on  that  occa- 
sion, was  consecrated  bishop  of  York,  by  St  Justu«,  the 
metropolitan  of  Canterbury,  and  accompanied  the  princess 
to  the  north*  St  Paulinus  was  one  of  the  auxiliary  mis- 
«onaries,  sent  from  Rome  to  St  Au^n,  and  till  then  had 
been  employed  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent    By  this  prelate's 

27* 
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zeal,  Edwin,  wiA  maay  of  his  subjects,  was  converted  U> 
the  faith  of  Christ.    Edwin's  heroic  virtues  have  enrolled 
his  name  among  the  saints.    He  was  sktin  in  battle^  in  638, 
and  St  Paulinus  retired  upon  that  event  to  Rochester, 
which  See  he  governed  till  his  death,  in  644-    In  the  mean 
time,  Oswald,  the  nephew  of  king  Edwin,  returned  from 
Scotland,  where  he  had  spent  his  youth  from  the  year  616^ 
and  asserted  his  right  to  the  crown  of  the  Northumbrians. 
He  defeated  his  enemies  in  the  field,  and  aseended  the 
throne  in  685.    The  first  concern  of  this  pious  king,  who 
had  been  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith  among  the  Scots, 
was  to  make  his  subjects  partakers  of  the  same  grace.    SL 
Paulinus  was  gone,  nor  would  Edfeald,  king  of  Kent,  per- 
mit him  to  return.    Oswald  then  addressed  himself  to  the 
abbot  of  the  great  monastery  of  St  Columbia,  in  the  isle  of 
Hy,  that  he  would  procure  him  some  apostolica]  man  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  his  Northumbrians.    Aidanus,*  a  pieas 
monk  of  that  monastery,  was  selected  for  that  Evangelic^ 
undertaking,  and  being  consecrated  bi^op,  fixed  his  e^Nsco- 
pal  see  at  Lindisfarne.    In  the  compass  of  a  few  years,  this 
holy  bishop  and  his  fdlow-laborers  converted  the  whole 
kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians  to  Christ    But  while  he 
taught  them  the  principles  of  divine  faith,  he  implicated 
them  in  an  error  concerning  the  time  of  keeping  Easter* 
This  was  no  error  in  faith ;  it  was  wholly  founded  in  misap- 
prehension and  ignorance:  it  broke  not  the  tie  of  Catholic 
communion  ;^  for,  as  Bede  remarks,  it  differed  from  that 
Asiatic  error  of  the  Jews  and  Quartodecimans,  wluch  is 
proscribed  by  the  Council  of  Nice.     St  Adismns  died 
in  651. 

About  the  same  time,  died  also  St  Birinus,  the  apostleof 
the  West  Saxons.    This  zealous  man  was  a  priest  of  Rome» 

♦  A  ntkX'trt  of  IrelfiDd,  as  were  most  of  his  fellow-laborert  then  on  the 
Great  Briuin. 
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and  being  desirous  of  bringing  the  idolatrous  Englbh  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  solicited  Pope  Honorius  for 
leaire  to  announce  the  gospel  to  them.  He  obtained  his 
request,  recced  ej^scopal  ordination,  landed  in  England, 
and  fixed  bis  see  at  Dorchester,  upon  the  Thames,  in  Oxford- 
shire. King  Cynegils,  who  seems  to  have  been  ahready 
prepossessed  in  fiivor  of  Christianity,  gave  him  a  gracious 
rec6i^on«  willingly  listened  to  his  instructions,  was  convinced 
and  baptised  by  him.  The  people,  in  crowds,  followed  his 
example. 

In  658,  commenced  the  convevsion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia  on  the  following  occasion.  Penda,  the  yoimger, 
who  reigned  in  Mercia,  wished  to  contract  an  alliance  with 
king  Oswi,  the  •  pieus  brother  and  successor  of  Oswald. 
With  a  splendid  retinue  he  set  off  for  the  Northumbrian 
court,  and  demanded  Alcfreda,  the  king's  daughter,  in  mar- 
riage. Oswi  answered  that  he  must  become  a  Christian  to 
gain  her.  To  this  Penda  readily  consented,  being  already 
convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  Paganism.  He  and  his 
attendants  altered  upon  a  regular  course  of  instructions 
imder  Finian,*  the  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  whom  the  Scot- 
tish bishops  had  ordained  to  succeed  St  Aidanus.  The 
young  prince,  having  received  baptism  with  all  his  atten- 
dants, took  with  turn,  in  bis  return,  four  priests,  who,  witii 
successful  zeal,  labored  in  the  conversion  -of  the  middle 
Saxons.  The  names  of  these  priests  were  Cedda,  and  Adda, 
and  Beth,  and  Diuma;  the  first  three  were  English,  the  last 
ivfls  a  Scotchman. 

Thus,  in  about  fifty  years  afler  St  Austin's  first  landing 
in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  six  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.    It  was  not  till  near 

*  Another  Iriahman  on  the  Apostolic  miasioii  m  Great  Brilaio. 
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twmiy  years  afW,  that  the  South  Saxons  Yeeeived  thafr 
grace  by  the  preaching  of  St  Wilfrid,  the  arcbbishop  of 
York,  an  enlightened  gmde  of  tte  infant  Boglbh  ehiirch. 


SECTION  III. 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross* 

(A.  D.  6^.)  While  religion  was  recovering  itself  in  the 
west,  it  experienced  many  severe  checks  in  the  ^ast,  partly 
from  heresy,  and  psgtly  from  the  insults  of  infidelity.  Justin 
the  younger,  whose  incapacity  und  inunoralities  had 
disgraced  the  imperial  pmrjrfe  for  twelve  years,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tiberius,  a  religious  prince,  who,  afler  a  reign  of 
four  }^ars,  left  the  crown  to  Mauritius,  his  son-in-law,  ajmo 
583.  Mauritius,  by  pedigree  a  Roman,  but  a  Cappadociaii 
by  birth,  reigned  twenty  years,  and  might  have  passed  for 
an  accomplished  prince,  had  not  a  sordid  avariee  tarnished 
the  lustre  of  his  many  good  qualites.  These  bad  acqmred 
him  a  splendid  reputation }  bis  avarice  lost  him  the  affection 
of  his  subjects,  and  brought  him  to  a  tragical  end.  The 
exasperated  army  declared  him  uoworUiy  of  the  crown* 
and,  in  an  act  of  mutiny,  proclaimed  Pliocas,  a  eenturion  in 
the  troops,  emperor  in  his  stead.  Fbocas  marched,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  Constantinople,  where  a  strong  (action  stood 
ready  to  reedve  him.  Mauritius,  beuig  shameMy  betrayed 
and  abandoned  by  his  ministers,  fled  with  bis  five  sons  for 
safety  to  Chalcedon.  Phocas  sent  assassins  after  him,  with 
orders  to  massacre  the  children  before  their  father's  face,  aad 
after  that  to  massacre  the  father  himselfi  The  barbwMis 
order  was  strictly  executed.    The  degraded  emp^x)r  iwmbly 
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•ubmittcd  to  the  divine  will,  and  bore  the  crud  stroke  with 
a  foititude  becoming  a  Christian  prince.  His  prayer  to 
God  bad  ever  been»  that  the  punisihinent  of  his  transgress 
sions  might  be  inflicted  on  him  in  this  life,  rather  than  in  the 
next.  In  his  bleeding  heart  he  felt  the  deadly  wound,  which 
each  child  received,  and  with  a  penitential  sigh  exclaimed, 
in  the  words  of  Davids  "  Thou  art  just,  0  Lord,  and  right- 
eous are  thy  jndgmetits-'^ 

Mauritius,  and  his  guiltless  offspring,  being  thus  inhumanly 
cut  ofT,  Phocas,  an  obscure  subaltern  in  the  armyy  a  mere 
sink  of  lust  and  intemperance,  without  so  much  as  a  single 
virtue  to  recommend  him^  mounted  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  was  peaceably  acknowledged  for  emperor,  both 
in  the  cistern  and  western  provinces  of  the  empire- 

Chos]H}es,  the  political  monarch  of  Persia^  with  seemmg 
sentiments  of  anger  at  the  murder  of  his^  former  friend  and 
ally,  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  dignified  assassin,  and 
denounced  revenge.  Chosroes,  in  his  distress,  had  solicited 
and  obtauied  decors  from  Mauritius,  which  had  secured  to 
him  the  crown  of  Persia.  Under  the  specious  pretext  of 
gratitude  towards  an  injured  benefactor,  but  in  fact  with  a 
determined  resolution  to  follow  the  impulse  of  ambition,  he 
declared  war  against  the  murderer  Phocas.  With  a  well 
provided  army  he  passed  the  Roman  boundmy^  and,  meeW 
ing  with  no  resistance,  quickly  over  ran  Mesopotamia  an«l 
Sjrria.  Phocas,  who  had  renounced  the  profession  of  a 
soldier,  without  assumii^  the  office  or  character  of  a  prince, 
remained  inactive,  and  with  indifierence  beheld  the  ravages 
of  his  rich  provinces*  Chosroes  was  lefl  to  indiidge  hk 
revenge  or  ambition  without  a  check.  The  statesmen  and 
senators  of  Constantinople,  seeing  nothing  done  for  the 
preservation  of  the  empire,  secretiy  requested  Heraclius» 
the  governor  of  Afiica,  to  come  to  their  assistance,  assuring 
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him  that  the  purple  should  be  the  rewarded  his  services. 
Age  had  extinguished  the  last  spark  of  ambitkm  in  the 
breast  of  Heraclius.  But  to  his  youthful  son,  the  prosjped 
of  a  crown  appeared  too  flattering  to  be  rejected.  Without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  die  young  HeracUus  boldly  embarked 
in  the  hazardous  undertaking,  put  a  select  body  of  troops  oa 
board  the  ships  that  were  ready  for  sea,  set  sail,  and  cast 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Constantinople,  before  Pbocas  had 
the  least  suspicion  of  a  rival  being  near.  From  his  palace 
window  the  trembling  Fhocas  saw  the  man  that  was  come 
to  snatch  the  crown  from  his  head.  Sensible  of  his  danger, 
and  destitute  of  friends,  he  ran  from  one  apartment  to 
another,  till  he  was  seized  by  a  private  enemy,  and  c&ih 
veyed  on  board  the  galley  of  Heraclius.  Heraclius  first 
reproached  him  for  his  execrable  crimes,  then  ordered  his 
head  to  be  struck  off,  and  his  body  to  be  btoned.  Such 
was  the  vengeance  that  overtook  Phocas,  after  a  wicked 
and  inglorious  reign  of  eight  years.  Heraclius  was  imme- 
diately proclaimed  emperor,  and  crowned  by  Sergius,  the 
young  patriarch  of  Constantinople.    Anno  610. 

The  death  of  Phocas  made  no  alteration  in  the  politics  of 
Chosroes.    His  mibsequaat  conduct  showed  that  no  princi|rie 
of  justice,  of  gratitude,  or  honor,  but  restlesas  ambilioQ  and 
an  implacable  hatred  -against  the  Christian  and  Romaa 
name,  had  urged  him  to  the  war.    Unprepared  and  unable 
to  cope  with  so  powerful  a  rival  in  the  fieldt  Heraclius  saed 
for  peace  even  on  the  humiliating  terms  of  purchasing  it  bj 
an  annual  tribute.  The  haughty  Persian  rejected  die  proposal 
With  scorn.    In  four  successful  cahipaigns  he  subdued  Syrii> 
Cappadocia,  and  Palestine.  The  plundered  cities  <tf  AbAoA^ 
Csesarea,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem  yielded  an  hnmeDse 
booty  to  the  greedy  conquerors.    Jerusalem  was  tak«  by 
assault,  a^  every  outrage  was  eommittcd  <m  the  citizens 
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aod  kifiMingSt  that  tbe  inaolenee  of  victory  cotdd  itictate  to 
tl»  eMinies  of  Christiaiuty.  Ninety  .thousand  Christians 
were  sold  to  the  Jews/ the  holy  sqpnlchre  of  our  Lord,  the 
stately  churches  of  Constantine  and  Helen,  were  stripped 
of  their  costly  ornaments  and  burned;  all  the  rich  move- 
ables, sacred  vessels,  and  precious  relics,  amongst  whick 
was  a  part  of  the  holy  cross,  were  rapaciously  collected 
and  transported  into  Persia  with  the  patriarch  Zachary. 
This  passed  in  the  year  614*  In  pursuit  of  new  victories, 
the  Persian  army  then  marched  into  Egypt,  took  the  wealthy 
city  of  Alexandria,  subdued  and  ravaged  the  whole  country 
as  far  as  Lybia  and  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  while  another 
army  penetrated  through  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Galatia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia,  to  the  straits  of  Constant!* 
nople. 

Twelve  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Heraclius  mounted 
the  throne,  during  all  which  time  he  remained  either  an 
idle  spectator  of  the  war,  or  an  abject  supplicant  for  peace. 
All  his  best  provinces  were  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy ;  the 
strength  of  his  empire  was  reduced  to  the  walls  of  Constant 
tinople,  to  a  remnant  of  Greece,  of  Africa,  and  Italy,  and 
son^  maritime  towns  on  the  Asiatic  coast  In  that  despe- 
rate posture  of  affairs,  an  insulting  message  from  Chosroes, 
at  length  roused  the  desponding  monarch  into  action :  Gb, 
said  the  haughty  Persian  to  the  Greek  ambassadors,  go, 
tell  your  master  that  no  offers  he  can  make  will  be  listened 
to  till  he  abjures  i^  crucified  Grod,  and  embraces  the  worship 
of  the  sun.  Heraolius,  notwithstanding  his  losses  by  land, 
wa&  still  master  at  sea ;  he  had  a  fleet,  which  enabled  him 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  most  vulnerable  part ;  be  took 
l^e  wise  and  noble  resolution  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Persia.  He  embarked  with  a  small  but  choice  number  of 
troops,  steered  through  the  Archipelago,  and  landed,  without 
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opposition,  upon  the  confines  of  Cilicia  and  Syria,  in  th« 
bay  of  Scanderoon.  He  marched  more  like  a  hasty 
traveller  than  an  encumbered  warrior  through  the  country^ 
subdued  the  -whole  to  his  obedience,  in  one  campa^,  and 
placed  his  troops  in  winter  quarters,  within  reach  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  for  the  greater  convenince  of  pushing  on  his 
expedition  next  spring.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  return- 
ing to  Constantinoplet  where  the  approach  of  the  &a&ny 
and  the  despondency  of  the  city,  rendered  his  presence  very 
necessary.  He  succeeded  in  repelling  all  present  danger 
from  the  capital,  which  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his 
Persian  expedition.  Taking  with  him  new  recnits,  he 
sailed  through  the  Euxine  sea,  and  landed  at  Trdbizond. 
From  thence  he  joined  his  army,  in  winter  quarters,  marched 
out  through  the  mountainous  country  of  Armenia,  and 
entered  Persia. 

Chosroes,  who  had  lately  denounced  destruction  to  the 
Roman  empire,  was  now  forced  to  defend  his  own.  Find* 
ing  the  Christian  army  to  advance  with  rapid  and  victorious 
strides  towards  his  capital,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  his  foreign  conquests,  and  of  ksading  back  his 
whole  force  to  stop  the  progress  of  his  enemy.  The  scalo 
of  fortune  was  now  turned.  In  five  prosperous  campaigns 
the  Christians,  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  often  engaged 
the  infidels,  and  as  often  conquered.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
conquest,  Heraclius  earnestly  wished  for  peace,  and  gene- 
rously offered  it  on  terms  the  most  liberal.  But  the  lofty 
pride  of  Chosroes  had  not  yet  sunk  to  the  level  of  his 
disgrace.  The  sixth  and  last  year  of  the  war  in  Persia  was 
closed  by  a  decisive  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
where  Ninive  once  stood.  With  little  loss,  the  Greeks 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  Chosroes  had  neither  the 
resolution  nor  the  means  of  retrieving  this  fatal  overthrow. 
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Tired  of  his  tyrannic  government,  his  nobles  and  disaffected 

generals   conspired    against  him.      They  murdered    him. 

Kroes,  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  had  intended  to  supersede 
in  the  succession  of  the  crown,  ascended  the  Persian  throne. 
A  suspension  of  arms  was  immediately  agreed  on,  terms  of 
peace  were  proposed  and  settled  between  the  two  emperors.  * 
Siroes,  ou  bis  part,  released  all  tljc  Christian  prisoners, 
renounced  bis  father*8  conquests,  and  restored  the  holy  cross, 
which,  with  other  sacred  spoils,  had  been  carried  from  Jeru- 
salem into  Persia  fourteen  years  before. 

■  Heraclius  returned  to  Constantinople  in  splendid  triumph, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  his  rescued  capital  He  entered  the 
city  in  a  chariot  drawn  Jby  four  elephants.  The  following 
year,  6*20,  Jerusalem  saw  the  triumphal  honors  renewed  in  a 
inore  modest  and  more  religious  nrianner.  With  pious  grati- 
tude to  God  for  the  victories  he  had  won,  Heraclius  went 
in  pilgrimage  to  return  thapks  upon  the  very  spot,  where 
the  mystery  of  u.ur  redemption  had  been  wrought  on  tbe 
same  sanctified  wood,  "\yhich  he  had  recovered  from  Pagan 
hands.  Digested  of  his  imperial  ornaments,  bare-foot,  and 
in  the  garb  of  an  humble  penitent,  Heraclius  took- the  pre- 
cious relic  on  his  shoulder,  and,  advancing,  in  slow  proces- 
sion, with  tlie  patriarch  Zachary  by  his  side,  devoutly 
carried  it  from  the  place  whence  the  infidels  had  taken  it. 
The  silver  case  ip  which  it  was  locked  and  scaled  with  the 
bishop's  seal,  had  never  been  opened  nor  even  broken  by  the 
Persians.  The  patriarch  opened  the  case,  identified  the 
precious  reUc,  %ud  exposed  it  to  the  longing  eyes  of  the 
faithful.  This  recovery,  or  as  it  is  called,  this  Exaltation  of 
.the  Cross,  is  ?in;iually  commemorated  by  the  Church  on  the  ^ 
fourteenth  of  September. 

VOL.  I.  2*8 
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SECTION  IV. 

DesoHedwn  of  the  Oriental  Churches. 

(A.  D*  640.)    Not  many  years  had  the  Christians  of  the 

east  been  delivered  from  the  Persian  yoke,  when  they  fell 

tinder  that  of  tlie  Mahometan  Arabs,    These  Arabs,  the 

enthusiastic  warriors  of  the  desert,  had  ranged  themselves 

under  the  standard  of  Mahomet,  the  founder  of  their  empire 

and  religipn.    Mahomet,  a  false  prophet,  and  notorious 

imposter,  was  bom  in  tlie  year  568,  at  Mecca,  a  consider- 

able  town  of  stony  Arabia,  near  the  Red  Sea.    His  mother 

was  a  Jewess ;  his  father  a  Pagan,  of  noble  birth,  but  not 

rich;  derived  his  pedigree  from  Ismael,  the  son  of  Abraham 

and  Agar.    Being  left  an  orphan,  when  only  two  years  old, 

he  was  taken  by  an  uncle,  and  trained  up  to  traffic,  the  only 

lucrative  emiployment  in  a  country  where  barren  sands 

atford  little  encouragement  to  the  husbandman.    No  pains 

were  taken  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind ;  he  was  riot 

taught  so  much  as  to  l*ead  or  write ;  he  drove  his  uncle's 

camels  till  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age ;  he  then  found 

it  necessary  to  look  out  for  service.    For,  notwithstanding 

liis  high  pedigree,  the  fortune  he  inherited  from  his  father 

was  too  scanty  to  maintain  him.    He  undertook  to  be  factor 

for  a  rich  widow  of  Mecca.    Though  unacquainted  With 

letters,  Mahomet  had  strong  natural  talents,  and  possessed 

some  personal  qualifications.    His  figure  was  comely,  \as 

language  correct,  his  manner  pleasing.    These  advantages 

quickly  drew  the  notice  and  gained  the  good  graces  of  hjs 

fond  employer.    She  made  him  a  tender  of  her  hand  and 

fortune.    This  matrimoniaj  connection  gave  him  not  only 

wealth,  but  leisure  to  prepare  a  new  system  of  religion. 
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which  an  enthusia^ic  genius  suggeste4  to  bis  wild  imagi- 
nftti(^  He  built  his  system  on  this  compound  basis  of  truth 
axid  falsehood,  That  there  is  One  only  God,  and  that 
Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God. 

In  the  year  608,  which  was  the  fortieth  of  his  age,  Ma- 
homet publicly  assumed  the  title  and  character  of  a  prophet* 
la  the  crowded  streets,  and  before  the  temple  of  Mecca,  he 
declared  himself  to  be  inspired  and  commissioned  by  the 
mo^  high  God  to  exterminate  the  Pagan,  the  Jewish,  and 
the  Christian  forms  of  worship,  and,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
propagate  the  knowledge  and  true  religion  of  one  only  God 
over  all  the  earth.    His  declaration  was  followed  by  serious 
endearors  to  gain  proselytes.    The  magistrates  of  Mecca 
l^an  to  be  alarmed ;  apprehensive  of  tumults,  they  wisely 
resolved  tP  prevent  the  mischief  by  securing  the  fanatic. 
Mahomet  had  his  spies,  who  gave  him  timely  notice  of  his 
danger;  he  fled  off  by  night,  and  retired  to  Medina,  a 
trading  town  upon  the  same  coast,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  distant  from  Mecca.    This  flight. of  Mahomet,  in  the 
year  62S,  has  fixed  the  memorable  sera  of  the  Hegira,  from 
which  the  Mahometan  nations  date  the  beginning  of  their 
lunar  years  to  this  day. 

At  Medina,  the  fugitive  imposter  was  received  with 
princely  honors,  and  every  encouragement  g^ven  for  the 
propagation  of  his  religious  system.  There  he  erected  a 
Mosque,  or  a  Meeting-house,  where  he  preached  and  prayed. 
His  discourses  were  a  rhapsody  of  doctrinal  precepts, 
which,  at  first,  were  loosely  penned  down  by  his  hearers, 
and  afterwards  collected  into  order  in  a  book,  called  the 
Coran  or  Alcoran.  He  soon  perceived  that  abstract  notions 
of  good  and  evil  made  no  impression  on  an  ignoraitf  and 
carnal  people,  such  as  the  Arabs  were.  To  gain  them  over 
to  his  system,  he  found  it  necessary  to  humor  their  passions. 
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find  to  flatter  them  wUh  the  promise  of  a  ddicious  paradiser 
where  their  appetites  would  be  gratified  with  every  sensual 
enjoyment  A  plurality  of  wives  made  a  principal  ingre^ 
dieat  in  the  base  medly  of  his  indu^ent  doctrines.  The 
Arabs  were  likewise  fond  of  plunder,  in  which  they  did  not 
choose  to  be  restrained.  Mahomet  was  liberal  in  his  prin- 
ciples, when  it  suited  his  purpose.  To  the  assun^ed  char- 
acter of  an  apostle,  lie  added  that  of  a  public  robber.  He 
put  liimself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  banditti,  attacked  the 
rich  caravans  of  the  merchants,  and  devoutly  shared  the 
spoil  with  his  fanatic  followers.  This  lucrative  trade  pro- 
cured him  many  proselytes.  Their  numb«*s  soon  swelled 
into  a  formidable  army.  His  insolence  and  presumption 
swelled  in  proportion.  H6  assumed  the  triple  title  of  king, 
legislator,  and  apostle  of  the  faithful;  he  considered  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  infidels,  and  declared  war  against  them 
.  all.  The  promise  of  booty  lo  his  comrades,  if  they  survived 
the  battle,  and  the  assurance  of  a  place  in  his  sensual 
paradise,  if  they  fell,  made  heroes  of  men  naturally  indoleol 
and  timid.  His  first  military  enterprise  was  against  Mecca, 
on  the  reduction  of  which  all  Arabia  submitted  to  his  arms 
and  doctrine.  He  then  meditated  an  expedition  againii 
8yria,  when  death,  after  a  short  illness,  summoned  him  out 
of  life  in  the  year  632,  the  sixty-fourth  of  his  age.  He  left 
no  issue  except  one  favorite  daughter,  called  Fatima,  wiio 
was  married  to  Ali,  the  founder  of  the  Mahometan  sect  in 
Persia. 

Abubeker,  a  citizen  of  Mecca,  had  been  Mahomet's  first 
follower.  The  Musulnaans  chose  him  for  their  chiefl  He 
took  the  title  of  Caliph,  which  is  to  say  Vicar,  meaning  to 
style  himself  the  vicar  of  the  prophet.  He  reigoed  biA  two 
years,  and  bad  for  successor  Omar,  who,  to  tte  tWe  of 
Caliph,  joined  that  of  Emir,  L  e.  Coramaader  of  thefuthfui. 
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Tlicse  titles  descended  to  his  successors  in  command.  In 
the  short  period  of  a  ten  years'  reign,  this  warlike  chieftain 
not  only  snatched  Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt  from  the 
Roman  empire,  but  with  rapidity  of  success  beyond  exam- 
ple, subdued  the  vast  empire  of  Persia,  overturned  the 
idolatrous  temples  of  the  sun,  dictated  new  laws,  and  a 
new  religion  to  the  sages  of  Media,  and  placed  a  new 
race  of  monarchs,  with  the  trophies  of  the  Alcoran,  Upon  the 
throne  of  Artaxerxes. 

Heraclius,  who  had  fought  and  conquered  so  gallantly  in 
the  plains  of  Persia,  relapsed  after  his  triumph  into  his 
former  habit  of  inactive  indolence.  Unwilling  to  expose 
himself  in  battle  against  the  enthusiastic  Arabs,  or  Saracens, 
as  they  are  Ukwise  called,  he  suffered  them  to  take  one  town 
after  another,  till  they  were  masters  of  all  Syria.  Then 
seeing  that  the  loss  of  Palestine  must  soon  follow,  he  gave 
orders  for  the  holy  cross  to  be  conveyed  to  Constantinople, 
and  abandoned  every  thing  else  to  the  chance  of  war. 
Jerusalem,  in  its  turn,  was  besieged  by  Omar,  and  taken  by 
capitulation  in  the  year  687.  The  Saracens,  after  that, 
carried  the  war  into  Egypt,  where  they  met  with  little 
resistance,  except  from  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  stood 
a  siege  of  fourteen  months.  It  surrendered  at  last  on  the 
22d  of  December,  640,  and  has  groaned  under  the  Mahom- 
etan yoke  ever  since.  Its  famous  library  was  destroyed  by 
an  express  order  of  the  Caliph.  The  number  of  volumes 
tvas  such,  that  they  sufficed  to  light  the  fires  of  four  thou- 
sand  public  baths  for  six  months. 

From  this  memorable  epoch,  the  state  of  Catholicity  in 
the  oriental  provinces,  became  most  wretched.  Heavy 
tribute  and  slavish  disgrace  was  the  portion  of  all  who 
refused  to  receive  the  Alcoran.  Many  of  the  churches 
were  without  bishops  and  other  ministers  of  the  altar,  or  if 
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uny  remained,  few  ivere  sound  in  dwiinnt.  For  besides 
the  Monothelites,  who  had  lately  sprung  up^  the  heretics  of 
older  date,  such  as  the  Nestorians  ia  Synay  the  Jac^ites 
or  Eiitychtans  in  Egj^t,  being  no  longer  awed  by  the  civil 
power  of  a  Christian  sovereign^  opeoiy  avowed  their  erro- 
neous principles.  By  the  intrusion  of  false  pastors  inlo  th^ 
patriarchal  Sees  of  Alexandria^  of  Antiocfa,  and  Jerusalem, 
the  succession  of  Catholic  bishops  is  broken  in  those 
oppressed  churches,  nor  from  that  time  downwards  can  it 
be  clearly  ascertained.  The  episo<^E)al  succession  <^  Rome 
alone  stands  in  the  midst  of  a&  civil  revolutions  undiaken 
and  uninterrupted  from  the  days  of  ^  Peter*. 


SECTION  V, 

Celebration  of  Easter^ 

(^.  D.  956.)     Feoh  the  melancholy  prospect  of  the 
eastern  regions,  we  turn  our  eyes  again  to  England,    The 
error  of  the  Britons  in  keeping  Easter  on  a  wrcMag  day  was 
communicated   to  the   northern    Enghsh  by  the    Insiiop 
Aidanus,  as  we  have  i¥^ced  above.    That  error  originated, 
as  it  seems,  with  the  Scotch  or  Irish,  from  whom  the 
Britons  took  it  about  thirty  years  before  Su  Austin  came  to 
England ;  for  we  cannot  trace  it  higher.    In  the  year  56^ 
Columba,  a  religious  priest  and  abbot,  as  Bede  eafls  him, 
quitted  Ireland,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  the  ide  of  Hy  or- 
lona,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.    There  he  built  m 
Kionastery,  the  fertile  seminary  of  many  monks.    Tboq^b 
emurantly  skilled  in  the  nature  and  practice  of  Chi^aift 
virtues,  he  grossly  erred  in  a  material  point  of  ecclesbsitic^ 
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^iscqaline.  He  cddbrated  the  great  fesUval  of  B«irier  on  a 
day  difierent  from  tbat  which  was  appointed  and  observed 
by  the  univeryal  Chiurch.  Wh^her  Columba  first  began* 
or  only  followed  the  erroneous  practice,  as  he  found  iu 
history  does  not  teU  us.  That  the  error  q[»xiBg  from 
miaconcqptioQf  aod  not  from  malice,  we  have  every  reason 
to  suppose ',  that  the  nei^borii^  Britons  feU  into  it,  Is  a 
feet  beyond  disqpute.  But  to  say  that  the  Kritons  originally 
received  the  practice,  together  with  their  faith,  from  the 
Bast,  is  a  wild  assertion,  too  destitute  of  i^'oof,  and  even 
of  probability,  to  be  seriously  adopted  by  any  writer,  who 
respects  his  readers  or  himaeUl 

Our  blessed  Redeemer  having  been  pleased  to  rise  from 
the  dead  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  namely  Sunday,  the 
Church  ordained  that  the  annual  commemoration  of  that 
joyful  mystery  should  be  made  upon  a  Sunday.  But  it  not 
being  possible  that  a  Sunday  should  fall  upon  the  same  day 
of  the  month  two  years  following,  Easter^lay  necessarily 
became  a  moveable  feast,  and  required  some  general  rule  to 
6x  its  uniform  observance  on  the  same  day  throughout 
Christendom.  The  Church,  ever  attentive  to  the  divine  ser^ 
vice,  has  made  that  rule,  which  fixes  the  observance  of 
£aster-day  upon  the  first  Sunday  subsequent  to  the  first  fiiU 
moon  after  the  vernal  equinox.  For  the  direction  and  infor- 
mation of  the  distant  churches  in  this  matter,  annual  letters 
of  notification'  were  regularly  sent  from  the  Roman  See. 
These  were  teitned  Paschal  lettera,  and  as  long  as  the  inter- 
course between  Rome  and  Britain  remained  q)en,  were  duly 
sent  to  the  British  bishops,  and  by  them  to  the  bishops  of 
Ireland.  But  when  the  Saxon  invasion  had  cut  ofi*  all  conv 
munication  with  Rome,  then  the  Paschal  error  crept  int# 
ibe  iskmd.  The  error  was  precisely  this,  that  it  placed 
Jiaster-day  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  wpon  nearest 
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to  the  vernal  equinox,  either  before  or  aftm^  it,  beginning  to 
count  from  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  nK>nth,  instead  of  the 
twenty-first,  by  which  means  Easter-day  was  frequently 
anticipated  before  the  canonical  term. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  foregoing  paragraph,  that  the 
Northumbrians  became  acquainted  with  the  ChristiaB  {uth 
in  consequence  of  their  king  Edwin's  marriage  with  the 
princess  Edelbui^a,  of  Kent  After  Edwin's  death  they 
relapsed  into  idolatry,  and  forced  the  bishop  Paulinus  to  quit 
York,  with  the  queen  dowager  and  her  two  sons.  Prince 
Oswald  likewise  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  the  scene  of 
civil  war.  He  sought  and  found  an  asylum  among  the 
Scots.  After  a  lapse  of  some  years,  he  returned  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  his  hereditary  crown  of  Northumberland. 
Finding  Paulinus  gone,  and  the  country  without  a  bishop, 
he  procured  St  Aidan,  a  monk  of  Columba's  monastery,  to 
be  consecrated  bishop,  who  settled  at  Lindisfame.  Finian 
and  Coleman,  Scottish  monks  from  the  same  house,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  episcopal  dignity  and  jurisdiction,  which 
comprised  the  whole  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  By 
these  prelates  the  erroneous  system  of  keeping  Easter 
was  introduced  among  the  English  Saxons.  But  the  system 
was  not  universally  embraced  even  among  the  Northum- 
brians. Some,  better  instructed,  followed  the  canonical  rule; 
thus  the  faithful  were  divided  both  in  practice  and  opinion, 
while  some  kept  Easter  at  one  time,  and  some  at  another 
To  put  an  end  to  this  division,  king  Oswi,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Oswald,  summoned  the  two  parties  to 
meet  him  at  the  monastery  of  Streaneshakh,  now  Whitbjr, 
and  there  discuss  the  point  in  question.  They  met  on  the 
appointed  day,  in  666 ;  bishop  Coleman,  with  his  Scottish 
clergy,  appeared  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  Agilbert, 
bishop  of  Dorchester,  the  abbot  Wilfrid,  afterwards  Kshop 
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of  Y6fki  and  some  others.  The  king  in  a  AtM  speech 
hayii^  proposed  the  subject  of  dd^ate,  bishop  Coleman 
Bo$e,  and  in  a  modest  laanner  stated  the  grounds  of  hfe 
opinion  Witfridy  by  bishop  Agittiert's  desire,  then  spoke^ 
and  in  his  answer  produced  such  convincing  arguments  foe 
the  Roman  praeticey  as  achnkted  of  no  reply^  Oswi,  who 
came  pi^epossessed  in  favor  of  the  Scottish  tradition^  owned 
Jbimself  convinced  of  its  being  founded  iB  error,  and 
declared  that  he  should  in  future  faithfuHy  follow  the  Roman 
discipline^  which  had  been  established  by  St  Peter's  ^utho* 
rity,  and  was  now  observed  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church 
in  every  known  part  of  the  globe.  Coleman  seeing  his 
opinion  set  at  nought,  retired  with  his  adherents  to  the 
monastery  of  Hy«  He  seems  to  have  submitted  soon  aQer 
to  the  force  of  truth,  but  his  Scotch  brethren  stubbornly 
retained  their  opinion  till  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  following 
century,  when  they  yielded  to  the  strong  remonstrances  of 
Bgbertt  a  virtuous  English  priest,  and  renounced  their 
error,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  it  had  been  first 
set  up. 


SECTION  VI. 

State  of  the  English  Church. 

(A.  D.  670«)  Soosr  after  the  conference  of  Streaneshalcb, 
Agilbert  retired  in  disgust  from  the  See  of  Dorchester,  and 
returned  to  France,  his  native  country^  The  cause  of  his 
disgust  arose  from  the  arbitrary  division  of  his  dioces^ 
which  Kenelwalch,  king  of  Wessex,  made  in  favor  of  Wih^, 
an  English  Saxoo  bishop,  lately  ordained  in  Frai%ce.    What 
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nidnced  tlie  king'  lo  tl&s  aet^^was  ti»  straig  denize  he  had  of 
halving  abiskop  hec^mkLcoiivenie  vkh m  fai»own  Itj^iw^ 
which  was  tbeSaaoiu  '  Wwft  fixed  his  episcopal  remdoaca 
at  Winchester,  till  he  was  expeUed  by  the  very  kii^  who 
had  on^tBonicaMjr  iBti^odaeed  fainik 

Since  the  refiroait  of  Paulittaa^  no  one  had  heea  iqppointed 
if>  succeed  him  m  the  See  of  Yoth.  Suck  an  ^^qKWtaieDt 
was  now  becoane  a  mcHre  desirable  object^  as  the  letreal  o| 
Coleman  from  Undisferae^  and  the  death  of  Tudbet,  his  Sttc^ 
eessor,  bad  left  the  noathem  kingdoaa  witfaoiet  &  b^hopb 
This  the  yowag  kn^  Aleftid,  the  son  of  Oswi,  aad  his  asso- 
ciate on  the  tl^one,  tmdertook  to  eSdct  in  the  person  of  his 
chaptain,  the  learned  and  vtrtootis  Wiifirid  For  this  pur^ 
pose  he  sent  him  alnroad  to  be  oi^dained  by  Agtlb^t,  his 
former  fnend,  nerw  bishop  of  Paris.  Agilbert  leowed  him 
with  singular  marks  of  esteeav,  and  sokamly  perfinmed  the 
ceremony  of  his  consecratum  at  Coospiegnet  being  assisted 
by  eleven  bishops.  Wi^id  made  a  longer  stay  than  waa 
expected;  king Oswi  grew  knpalieiit;  he  resolvad  tq  pro* 
vide  his  subjects  with  another  pastor ;  he  cast  his  eye  upon 
Chad,  the  abbot  of  Lestringay,  and  brother  to  St  Cedda, 
the  deceased  bishop  of  London,  and  caused  him  to  be  con- 
secrated by  Wina  of  Winche^r.  Wilfrid  returned  soon 
after,  and  finding  the  See  of  York  now  occupied  by  Qiad, 
silently  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Rippon,  where  he  passed 
three  years  in  the  pious  exercises  of  a  monastic  life. 

During  these  irregular  transactions  in  the  En;^  church, 
died  Deus-dedit,  the  holy  atoblttshop  of  Canterbury.  £g^)ert» 
the  rdigioiis  king  of  Kent,  wished  to  have  an  fingliAmaa 
for  his  successor,  rightly  judging,  that  the  advantage  of 
being  a  native,  and  of  speaking  the  Saxon  language^  woatd 
gain  him  favor  in  the  nati(»),  and  enable  htm  to  do  bmnw 
good.    But  the  English  church  was  still  in  her  ii^mc]^  btt 
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schools  had  wK  been  ettaUiphed  kng  enoi^toftimb  a 
supply  of  fit  wriqeGts  for  the  sacred  misMrtry;  her  dexgy 
were  act  md^  doewbocdiiiatkaiy  nor  had^he  yei  amved 
fo  suoh  a  matiiri^  as*  to.  stand  in,  need  q€  bo  kmiga  Mf. 
Her  disoipliDe  wza  not  yet  iofnaedf  her  nam  amverta  fr^ 
^uently  retapsed'  into  Fagamsoi,  hfst  biBht^ps^in  fine^  were 
not  canoni^fy  appointedy  as  appears  from  the  irregular 
introduction  of  Wina  into  Wesasx,  of  AidannsiDto  Lindis-r 
fame,  and  the  onfoation  of  Chad  for  the  bishopric  oC 
YorL  The  poMtical  jealousies  and  diflferent  intaiests,  tteit 
rdgned  in  the  Heptaiehy,  were  moreoTer  great  hindraocea 
to  the  -formation  of  a  regular  system  of  eoctesiastical  gov- 
ermnent  for  the  whole  nation*  To  give  strength  and  v^or 
to  the  rising  church,  such  a  system  was  absolutely  neces^ 
i^ary,  and  the  com|dexion  of  the  times  seemed  to  favor  its 
f^stablishment  Its  success  greatly  depended  on  the  prelate, 
who  should  be  appointed  to  the  metropolitan  See.  Great 
abilitieB,  great  prudence,  great  steadiness,  and  great  ecdesi" 
astical  knowte^e  were  requisite  to  succeed  in  the  attempt: 
those  abilities  king  Egbert  discovered  in  the  person  of  Wig- 
hart,  a  priest'  of  the  church  of  Canterbury*  The  clergy 
and  the  peo[^  united  with  the  king  in  voUi^  for  his  promo- 
tion. Wighart  set  off  for  Rome,  with  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  the  Pope  YitaKanus.  His  holiness  gave  him  a 
gracious  reception,  and  confirmed  his  election ;  but  unex- 
pected death  prevented  his  oardination. 

How  to  rq)Iace  him  was  then  the  difficulty.  Egbert  was 
very  pressing  to  have  an  En^ishman  for  primate^  who 
should  be  able  to  preach  to  his  subjects  in  a  language  they 
understood.  Bat  an  Englishman,  duly  qualified  foi*  so 
important  a  station,  t>n  which  so  moch  at  that  time  depended, 
was  not  easily  found.  There  lived  at  Rome  an  Asiatic 
Monk   of  unbtemished   morals  and   extensive  learning* 
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Theodoiie  by  iiame»  a  bati\^  of  Taisus  m  Qltem.  He  wat 
closely  comiecled  io  a  habit  of  religious  friendship  Ti^dt 
Adrian,  a  learned  Afn^m  abbot,  who  strongly  recom- 
mended tnm  to  the  Pope^  as  possessing  every  qudificatioo 
requisite  for  the  instruction  and  chrection  of  a  nevrty  oon- 
i^rted  nation.  Upon  essamination)  the  Pope  found  him  auch« 
and  pr%^>osed  him  to  king  Egbert,  who  consented  to  rcodve 
him  for  Primate  of  England.  The  humble  Ttieodare 
ileclined  the  honor  and  the  x^arge,  alledging  his  incapacity, 
his  unworthjness,  his  adysmced  age,  and  ignorance  oi  the 
English  tongue.  His  objec^ns  were  overruled ;  the  Pope 
ordained  him  bishop  for  the  metropolitan  See  of  Canter- 
bury, in  .669 ;  ho  immediately  set  off  to  taka  possession  is 
the  company  of'Benet  Biscop,  an  English  monk,  a^  of 
Adrian,  his  friend,  the  learned  abbot  of  Africa.  King 
Egbert  deputed  one  of  his  nobles  to  meet  him  at  Parj^  and 
to  conduct  liim  with  honor  into  England. 

Theodore  came  vested  with  a  power  from  VitaUamis, 
which  gave  him  a  ^iritiml  jurisdiction  over  all  the  bishops 
of  England;  and  venerable  Bede  observest  that  he  was 
the  first  to  whom  the  otker  bishops  paid  thi^  submission. 
Five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  demise  of  his  predecessor, 
during  which  time  many  abuses  had  crept  in,  which  called 
for  inrunediate  redress.  St  WiMrid  was  unjustly  kept  out 
of  the  See  of  York,  to  which  he  had  been  canonically 
ordained;  the  simplicity  of  St*  Chad  had  been  abused  for  a 
wrong  purpose.  Theodore  declared  Chad's  institution  mdl, 
but  in  consideration  of  his  profound  humility  and  exemplaiy 
piety,  made  him  bishop  of  Litchfield.  He  put  St  Wilfrid 
into  possession  of  his  See;  he  ordained  the  holy  bishops 
Erconwald,  Cuthbert,  and  LutiieriuSi  to  fill  up  the  vacoBt 
Sees  of  London,  of  LincUsfisme,  and  Wessex,  and  e^ec^ 
new  bishoprics,  as  the  good  of  religion  seemed  to  require 
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For  the  classical  edooation  of  youth  be  founded  public 
^hools  in  diffitrent  parts  of  the  island,  and  for  the  diiectioa 
of  the  clergy  estaUisbed,  with  liis  suffiragans,  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  marked  out  to  each 
one  his  precise  office  and  rule  of  conduct'    Hence,  right 
-order,  peace  and  harmony  universally  flourished,  to  the 
great  increase  and  ornament  of  religion*    These,  says  ven- 
-erable  B^,  were  the  happiest  times  that  Britain  had  seen 
since  the  Saxons  landed  on  her  shore.    St  Theodore  hav- 
ing presided  over  the  EngUsh  church  with  distinguished 
ability  cmd  success  for  one  and  twenty  years,  went  to 
receive  the  rewaxd  of  his  labors  in  the  year  690,  of  his  ag^ 
jeighty-eight    After  death  he  still  survived,  says  archbisliop 
Parker,  in  the  many  and  exc^JUent,  discij^  whom  he  left 
behind  him.    He  was  suceeeded  by  St  Brilwald. 


SECTION  VH. 

Sixth  General  Council 

(A.  D.  680.)  The  succession  of  sovereign  Pontifis,  from 
the  death  of  St  Gregory,  in  604,  was  carried  on  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  Sabianus,  Boniface  III,  St  Boniface  IV.,  St 
Deus-dedit,  Boniface  V.,  Honorius,  Severinus,  John  IV., 
Theodore,  St  Martin,  St  Eugenius,  St  Vitalianus,  Adeo- 
datus,  Donus,  St  Agatho. 

About  the  year  633,  a  new  heresy  started  up,  in  the  per- 
son of  Theodore,  bishop  of  Pharan,  in  Arabia.  It  was 
called  a  new  heresy,  because  it  assumed  a  new  name,  but 
in  fact  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  old  Eutychian  heresy 
in  a  different  shape.  It  asserted, as  Eutjches had  done,  that 
voE.  1.  29 
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in  Jesus  Christ  there  was  but  one  natural  will  and  one  <^«- 
ration,  from  whence  it  was  called  Monotfaelinn.  It  was 
readily  adopted  by  Sergius,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  Cyrus,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whose  credit  and 
authority  made  it  current  in  the  east  Sergius,  an  artfuJ 
Syrian,  born  of  Eutychian  parents,  employed  all  the  cun- 
ning and  duplicity  he  was  master  of  to  disseminate  bis 
favorite  errors  in  a  new  dress,  and  under  a  different  name. 
By  dissimulation  or  by  flattery,  as  most  suitable  to  his  pur* 
pose,  he  engaged  many  to  adopt  his  system.  In  plausible 
and  ambiguous  language,  he  composed  an  ample  exposition 
of  religious  doctrines,  which  he  persuaded  the  vain  llerac* 
lius  to  adopt  and  publish  as  his  own,  under  the  title  of  ao 
imperial  Ecthesis.*  To  oppose  the  spreading  evil,  God 
provided  his  church  with  a  faithful  champion  in  St,  Sophro* 
nius,  the*  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  This  venerable  and 
watchful  prelate  observed  the  progress  which  this  fashiona- 
ble error  of  the  day  was  making  among  the  faithful,  and 
exerted  his  zeal  to  stop  it.  For  the  instruction  of  his  flock 
he  published  a  pastoral  letter,  in  which  he  detected  the 
deadly  poison,  that  lay  concealed  under  a  deceitful  cover, 
and  in  the  clearest  manner  explained  the  uniform  and  con- 
stant doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  her  bcUef  of  two 
distinct  wills  and  operations,  as  well  as  in  two  distinct 
natures  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Redeemer. 

Sergius  saw  his  system  directly  attacked  and  exposed  in 
the  letter  of  Sophronius.  Apprehensive  of  the  impressaon 
jt  might  make  upon  the  public  mind,  and  suspecting  that  kt 
himself  might  be  brought  into  difficulties  about  it,  he  judged 
it  prudent  to  take  his  precautions,  and  to  secure  the  good 
opinion  of  Honorius,  the  Roman  PontiSI  He  wrote  iun  a 
diffuse  letter  upon  the  subject,  couched  in  the  aioat  flattering 

•OrExpcwitiMi. 
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but  ambigaous  terms;  to  deceive  and  succeed  the  better,  be 
affected  to  be  candid.    The  present  disputes  about  religion, 
said  he,  have  raised  a  violent  ferment  in  the  east,  have  given 
scandal,  and  prevented  many  from  returning  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Church*    He  represented  to  his  Holiness,  tliat  the 
difference  of  opinion  was  merely  about  words,  and  not 
about  the  substance  of  faith ;  that  certain  new  terms  had 
imprudently  been  introduced,  which  gave  offence ;  that  for 
the  sake  of  peace  he  wished  to  have  those  terms  suppressed, 
but  being  desirous  of  acting  in  concert  with  his  Holiness, 
he  humbly  begged  that  neither  party  should  be  allowed  to 
speak  either  of  one  or  two  wills  in  Christ.    St  Sophronius, 
on  the  other  hand,  deputed  one  of  his  suf&agans  to  Rome, 
with  instructions  to  unfold  the  secret  machinations  that  were 
in  agitation  against  the  Catholic  faith.    The  Monothelites 
upon  this  grew  loud  and  boisterous,  cried  out  with  vehe- 
mence against  the  calumny,  and  declared  themselves  inno* 
cent  of  the  charge,    Honorius  lent  his  ear  to  the  sounding 
periods  of  Sergius,  and  by  an  error  in  judgment  adopted 
the  treacherous  measure  he  proposed  of  imposing  silence 
upon  the  two  parties.    This  temporising  conduct  in  Hono- 
riu8  gave  no  small  uneasiness  to  the  Catholic  party:  for 
although  it  did  not  approve,  it  yet  seemed  to  favor  error,  by 
tying  up  the  tongue  of  truth.    Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  Honorius  was  a  real  Monothelite ;  this  is  not  true. 
Sergius  had  now  all  he  wanted.    By  the  suppression  of 
certain  terms,  he  freely  dispersed  his  venomous  doctrines 
axnong  the  people;  and  that  neither  the  imperial  nor  the 
episcopal  authority  might  be  wanting  to  influence  their 
belief,  he  brought  forward  an  imperial  otdinance,  to  which 
he  gave  his  patriarchal  sanction  in  a  most  solemn  manner. 
This  ordinance,  or  Ecthesis,  as  it  was  called,  denounced 
heavy  penalties   against  every  one,  who   should   assert 
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either  one  or  two  wills  in  Jesus  Christ  S^gius  did  not 
long  survive  this  finishing  stroke  of  all  his  <^er  crimesL- 
He  died  in  689 ;  Pyrrhus,  a  Monothelite  monk,  succeeded 
him.  The  Ecthesis  was  sent  to  Rome;  Honorius  wa9 
dead;  his  successor,  Severinus,  lived  not  long  enough  to 
receive  it.  John  IV.,  received  and  condemned  U;  upon 
-which  Heraclius,  as  if  pricked  with  remorsci  pubhcty 
declared  that  Sergius,  and  not  he,  was  the  author  of  that 
censured  composition.  He  died  soon  after^  leaving  his  son 
and  grandson,  Constantino  and  Constans,  the  successive 
inheritors  of  his  crown  and  heresy.  ConstantiBe  neigned 
but  a  few  months.  To  heresy,  hfa  son,  Constans,  added 
tyranny  and  persecution.  He  published  a  second  edict, 
which  he  called  the  Type,  in  favor  of  the  reigning  error, 
and  sent  it  into  Italy  to  be  signed  by  all  the*  bishops  there. 
Martin  was  then  Pope,  who,  on  that  occasi«i,  thought  he^ 
could  not  temahn  silent  or  inactive  without  betraying  the 
cause  of  God.  He  assembled  a  council  of  a  hundred  and 
live  bishops,  and  in  due  form  condemned  the  heresy  of 
Monothelism,  together  with  the  Type,  which  supported  it 
Constans  vowed  revenge ;  he  despatched  Theodoue  Callio- 
pas,  his  Exarch,  wifth  a  strict  charge  to  seize  Martin,  and 
send  him  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  It  was  done.  The 
holy  Pope  had  then  to  suffer  every  kind  of  insidt  and  fll 
usage  that  vindictive  malice  could  hesq)  upon  bim.  AAer 
many  months  of  confinement  with  felons  in  the  conunoa 
jail  of  Constantinople,  he  was  banished  to  ChersonesuL 
There,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  sunk  under  Ae  weigit 
of  his  accumulated  sufferings,  in  6&5.  The  diurch  places 
him  amongst  her  martyrs.  Rapacity  and  oj^res^n  coik 
tinned  to  mark  the  reign  of  Constans,  till  ^  hand  ef  an 
assassin,  vrith  one  stroke,  ifreed  the  empire  from  a  tyzBuU: 
and  the  churdi  from  a  persecutor,  in  the  year  66S. 
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Constantine,  surnamed  Pogonatus,  his  orthodox  and  virtu- 
ous son,  then  mounted  the  throne.  To  relieve  his  suffering 
subjects,  and  to  heal  the  Wounds  which  his  late  predeces- 
sors had  inflicted  on  the  church,  was  the  first  concern  of 
this  religious  emperor.  To  settle  the  point  of  doctrine,  he 
judged  a  general  council  to  be  absolutely  necessary ;  he 
consulted  the  holy  See  upon  the  subject ;  his  proposal  wag 
approved  of,  though  it  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  680, 
when  St  Agatho  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair.  The  pope  deputed 
three  legates  to  preside  in  his  name,  viz.  Theodore  and 
(?eorge,  priests,  and  John,  a  deacon,  who  was  afterwards 
Pope.  Constantine  received  them  with  distinguished  marks 
of  respect :  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  bishops,  from 
different  parts  of  the  cast,  arrived  at  the  imperial  city  about 
the  same  time.  A  large  saloon  of  the  palace,  called  Trul- 
lus,  was  prepared  for  the  place  of  session.  There  tlie 
bishops  assembled,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  sevcntli  day  of 
November,  680.  Each  one  sat  in  order  according  to  tlie 
dignity  of  that  See  which  he  represented ;  the  emperor, 
with  thirteen  of  his  principal  officers  of  state,  assisted ;  a 
book  of  the  holy  gospels  was  placed  in  the  middle,  accord- 
ing to  custom.  The  Pope's  l^ates  opened  the  council  in  a 
short  address  statmg  in  a  few  words  the  precise  question* 
for  the  decision  of  which  they  were  then  called  together. 
The  question  was  simply  this.  Whether  in  our  Lord  Jesius 
Christ  there  were  two  natural  wills  or  only  one,  two  opera- 
tions or  one  only,  as  Sergius  and  bis  adherents  had  asserted. 
Macarius,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  with  his  Monothelite 
party,  wag  there  present  The  emperor  called  upon  them 
to  state  the  grounds  of  their  new  opinion.  They  denied  the 
novelty  of  their  opinion,  and  maintained  it  to  be  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  council,  having  patiently 
heard  all  they  bad  to  say  in  support  of  their  system,  ordered 
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all  the  original  letters,  that  had  been  written  by  both  partic? 
upon  the  subject,  to  be  publicly  read,  and  a  clear  account 
i(^  be  laid  before  thein,  what  the  Gospel  said,  what  the 
Fathers  had  written,  what  the  Councils  had  defined,  and 
what  apostolical  tradition  had  handed  down  upon  the  point 
in  question.  This  examination  occupied  them  in  eigktecn 
sessions,  after  which  they  came  to^this  unaiiimous  decimoo, 
that  the  Monothelites  had  not  proved  their  assertion,  that 
their  doctrine  was  new  and  false,  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Councils,  and  to  the  writir^s  of  the  holy  Fathers.  Their 
decree  is  formed  in  these  words,  "  We  define,  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  there  arc  two  natural  wills,  and  two  natural  opera- 
tions, and  we  forbid  the  contrary  to  be  taught''  This 
decree  was  signed  by  the  apostolical  legates  in  the  first 
place,  by  two  hundred  and  si-xty-five  bishops,  and  lastly  by 
('Onstantine,  the  emperor.  Thus  ended  the  sixth  geaeral 
Council  ten  months  after  it  first  met ;  Monothelism  in  a  shon 
tune  quietly  expu^  and  troubled  the  Ckristian  world  no 
more. 

In  the  censures  which  this  Council  passed  upon  tlie 
authors  and  abettors  of  Monothelism,  is  found  the  name  of 
Pope  Honorius  classed  with  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Cyrus,  and 
Theodore.    Hence  some  writers  have  hastily  inferred,  that 
Honorius  erred  in  faith,  taught  false  doctrine,  and  was  coii* 
demned  by  the  sixth  Council  as  a  formal  heretic.    This  is 
asserted  by  Nilus,  by  the  Magdeburgers,  and  generally  by 
all  those  who  impugn  the  Pope's  infallibility*    On  the  otba' 
side  of  the  question  appears  St.  Maxinms,  Pope  John  IV.» 
St.  Agatho,  Theophanes  Isaurus,  and  almost  all  the  Latia 
historians,  as  Bede,  Anastasius  the  librarian,  Nauderu^ 
Sabellicus,  Platina  and  others,  who  style  him  a  Catholic  and 
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holy  Pontiff.  In  fact,  nothing  ever  appeared  against  Hodo- 
ric»  but  bis  t^o  letters,  one  to  Sergi^s,  the  patriarch  of  Coa- 
stantinople,  and  the  other  to  Cyrus,  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria. In  these  letters  he  expressly  asserts  two  natural 
-wills  in  Christ,  and  where  he  speaks  of  one  will  only,  it  is 
plain  from  the  context  what  he  means,  that  Christ  had  not 
two  discoitlant  wills,  but  that  his  human  will  was  ever  sub- 
ject to  the  divine,  and  always  willed  one  and  the  same 
thing.  These  letters,  then,  contained  no  error,  they  only 
forbid  the  naming  of  one  or  of  two  wills,  with  no  other 
view,  than  that  by  such  a  suppression  of  terms  the  spfait  of 
contention  might  gradually  subside,  and  no  open  rupture 
ensue.  If  Sergius  abused  the  conciliatory  measure,  which 
he  maliciously  solicited  and  obtained,  for  the  propagation  of 
his  errors,  that  could  not  make-Honorius  an  heretic,  or  an 
abettor,  or  a  teacher  of  heresy  against  his  own  declaration. 
How  then  has  it  happened,  that  in  the  acts  of  the  Council 
WG  find  him  classed  with  the  rank  of  Monothetites?  Anas- 
tasius,  in  his  history,  tells  us  it  was  by  forgery,  which  he 
proves  from  Theophanes  Isaurus,  a  Greek  historian.  The 
heterodox  Greeks  are  proved  to  have  been  expert  in  the  art 
of  falsifying  and  corrupting  original  acts.  A  flagrant 
instance  of  the  kind  was  discovered  in  this  very  sixth  Coun- 
cil, respecting  the  fifth,  in  which  a  supposed  transaction 
between  Menaa  and  Vigilius,  and  between  Vigilius  and  Jus- 
tinian, was  spuriously  inserted. 

That  the  anathemas  and  other  aspersions  on  Honorius' 
character  were  never  uttered  by  the  sixth  Council,  there  is 
this  strong  presumption,  because  in  pronouncing  them  the 
Council  must  have  been  at  variance  with  itself.  For  the 
Council  had  unanimously  approved  of  the  whole  of  8t 
Agatho's  letter  to  Constantino,  which  positively  asserts  that 
the  Roman  See  had  ever  remained  without  the  blemish  of 
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any  error  to  that  day ;  which  could  not  be  true  if  Honorius 
had  been  a  Monotheiite.  The  falsification  of  the  text,  and 
the  insertion  of  Honorius^  nan^e,  is  generally  imputed  to 
Theodore,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who,  bdng  a 
condemned  Monotheiite  himself,  wished  to  involve  Honorius 
in  the  same  condemnation,  that  he  might  lessen  the  disgrace 
of  his  own  See,  by  sharing  it  with  the  See  of  Rome.  The 
falsification  being  once  made,  no  one  can  wonder  that  it 
should  have  been  transcribed  by  others  without  the  suspi* 
eion  of  fraud,  till  discovered  by  the  penetrating  eye  of 
judicious  criticism. 


SECTION  vni. 

Celibacy  of  the  Clergy. 

(A.  D.  692.)  OiTE  of  the  fairest  features  in  the  disci- 
pUne  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  the  celibacy  of  her  Clergy. 
The  institution  is  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
and  during  the  first  seven  centuries  was  religiously  enforced 
both  in  the  east  and  west  **  What  the  Apostles  taught,** 
says  the  second  Council  of  Carthage,  **  and  what  antiquity 
observed,  let  us  also  keep."  From  the  words  of  the  context 
it  is  clearly  evinced,  that  the  council  here  imposes  no  new 
obligation  upon  the  African  clergy ;  it  exhorts  them  to  keep 
and  persevere  in  a  practice  that  was  ancient  For  in  the 
African  church,  as  St  Austin*  witnesses,  the  celibacy  of 
]iiiests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons  flourished  from  the  bcgio- 
ning.  This  chaste  discipline  was  not  confined  to  Afirica;  it 
Boiirished  in  every  part  of  the  Catholic  world,  in  the  oriental 

*Ile  a^lul.  eonj. 
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churches  of  Syria,  of  Palestine,  of  Egypt,  amd  of  aK  the 
west,  as  Su  Jerom  shoixrs  against  Vigilantias^  A  profession 
of  the  purest  chastity  both  m  body  and  mind^  accprditig  to 
the  apostolic  role,  wa9  a  requisite  quaMfic«tion  for  reoeivii^ 
holy  orders.  Hence,  m  the  ordinary  course,  none  but  single 
men  and  widowers  were  achnitted  to  ber  subdeacons,  deacons^ 
priests,  and  bishops,  or  if,  upon  occanons^  any  married  man 
was  chosen  for  the  priesthood,  it  was  upon  his  promise  with 
a  strict  obligation,  of  living  continent  and  separate  from  hi9 
wife  in  future.  To  guard  the  clergy  from  the  temptation^ 
and  even  the  suspicion  of  violating  their  promise,  the  Couz>- 
cil  of  Nice  absolutely  ilwrlrida  them  to  have  any  woman 
with  them  under  the  same  roof,  except  a  mother^  a  sister, 
an  aunt,  or  <me  who  can  create  no  suspicion  of  incontimency. 
Whenever  we  find  in  history  mention  made  of  the  children  of 
an  exemplary  priest  or  bishop,  it  is  always  to  be  understood 
of  childr«i  bom  before  the  father  entered  into  holy  orders^ 
as  Mr«  Gibbon  has  observed  in  his  history  of  the  declhie  and 
lail  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  penal  canons,  enacted  in 
different  councils  during  the  first  ages  against  such  priests 
or  bishops  as  transgressed,  prore  at  once  the  existence  and 
the  force  of  that  eedesiastical  point  of  discipline. 

Whether  any  penalti^  more  severe  than  those  already  m 
use,  or  whether  any  new  injunctions  were  proposed  in  the 
General  Council  of  Nice,  and  then  abandoned  on  the  remon* 
strance  of  Paphnutius,  no  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn* 
Of  any  such  fact,  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  the  genuine 
acts  of  that  Council,  nor  from  the  testimony  of  any  cme 
writer  of  that  century.  Upwithat  account,  the  whole  story 
of  Paphnutms  is  rejected  by  many,  as  a  mere  fiction,  labri-' 
cated  by  Socrates  and  Zosimus,  who  are  the  first  that  men-' 
tion  it,  or  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  it,  the  &ct  must 
have  been  very  dififerent  from  the  account  given  of  it  by^ 
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those  attthotSi  Zosimus  and  Socrates  are  two  Greek  histo' 
nans,  who  lived  and  wrote  at  Constantinople  inthe  foHowing 
century,  utader  Theodosius  the  younger ;  the  first  an  anti^ 
christian  lawyer>  and  a  violent  declaioier  against  Coostan*' 
tine  and  the  Christians ;  the  second  a  partisan  of  the  Nova-* 
tian  heresy,  and  a  foul  corrupter  of  truth  j  neither  of  them 
deemed  worthy  of  much  credit,  etcept  in  such  facts  as  are 
clear  from  other  evidence^  Their  evidence*  in  this  matterf 
is  wholly  overthrown  by  that  of  St  Epiphanius*  and  Si* 
Jerom,t  whom  we  select  from  hundreds  of  others,  as  of  the 
most  incontrovertible  authorltyi  St  Epifdianius  was  a 
native  of  Palestine,  born  before  the  Council  of  Nicei  St* 
Jerom  was  born  soon  after,  and  passed  many  years  of  liis 
life. in  Palestine  and  Syriai  In  the  testitoony  then,  which 
these  two  fathers  give  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  of  Ae 
east^  they  speak  from  their  own  certain  knowledge.  Their 
testimony  is  clear  and  explicit  i  their  varacity  has  never 
been  impeached.  To  produce  quotations  would  be  to 
engage  in  useless  labor,  and  to  trespass  on  the  brevity  of 
this  historical  view.  They*  who  desire  to  inform  themselves 
more  at  large,  and  wish  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  low 
retailers  of  fabehood,  may  consult  the  genuine  history  of 
Baronius,  of  Pleury,  of  Ceiller,  &c.  They  will  find  that 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was,  firom  the  b^pnning,  the 
established  discipline  of  Christ's  universal  Chiurch,  both  in 
the  eastern  and  western  hemisphere*  To  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  as  well  as  to  the  forty  days  fast  of  Lent,  is 
strictly  appUcable  this  general  maxim>  which  says,  that 
'<  whatever  practice  we  find  universally  established  in  the 
Church,  without  any  ecclesiastical  ordinance  to  give  it  & 
beginning,  is  undoubtedly  of  apostolical  institution.^' 

*Hereai,  59.  fApol.  eontre  JotI. 
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A  systematical  dq)arture  from  this  primitive  practice  \'^a8 
devised  and  adopted  by  the  degenerate  Greeks,  in  the  year 
4i92,    At  the  instigation  of  Paul,  the  MonotheUte  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  Justin  H.,  the  unworthy  son  and  successor 
of  Constantine  Pogonatus,  summoned  an  episcopal  synod. 
Two  hundred  and  eleven  bishops  obeyed  the  imperial  call 
£leven  years  had  now  lapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
sixth  general  Council;  they  assembled  in  the  same  large 
saloon,  called  TruUus;  from  whence  this  new  meeting  of  the 
oriental  bishops  is  denominated  by  some  the  Council  of 
^rulkis,  by  others  the  Quinisixth  synod,  by  venerable  Bede, 
<he  Stray  synod*    The  real  design  of  its  convocation  was 
to  introduce  a  new  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
miti^tioQ  of  an  old  one ;  but  the  pretended  reason  held 
out  to  the  puUic,  was  to  frame  canons,  as  a  supplement 
to  the  last  two  general  Councils.    The  conventicle  of  Trullus 
enacted  a  hiindi^  aod  two  canons,  forming  a  motley  com-r 
position  of  old  and  new^  of  some  good,  and  of  some  repro- 
bate ndes  of  discipline.    It  confirms  the  ancient  law,  which 
forbids  bishops  to  cohabit  with  their  wives,  and  the  clergy 
to  n^arry  afker  their  ordination;   but  it  permits  priests, 
deacons,  and  aubdeaco^s  to  continue  with  the  wives  they 
had  taken  beibi^  ordination.    This  was  a  novelty  unknown 
to  antiquity,  sanctioned  for  the  first  time  by  a  party  und^r 
the  appearance  of  episcopal  authority^ 

Justinian's  great  ambition  after  that,  was  to  make  his  con- 
renticle  pass  for  an  oecumenical  Council,  and  to  impose  his 
heterogeneous  canons  upon  the  whole  Church.  This  he 
knew  could  not  he  eficcted  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Roman  See.  But  that  approbation,  though  master  of  Rome, 
he  could  not  command.  The  firm  virtue  of  St  Sergiu5, 
who  then  sat  in  St  Peter's  chair,  v^s  not  to  be  shaken  by 
his  threats  or  violence;  nor  could  the  vigilance  of  bis 
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6UCCQ6sor8;«  John  and  ConsUwtiQe»  be  smpirised  into  the  marc^ 
which  were  successively  laid  by  the  court  of  Constantino- 
ple, to  smuggle  an  apoatoUoal  ai^obation.  The  spuriottf 
canons  of  TruUus  never  reo&ived  the  sanction  of  the  holy 
See,  nor  was  the  Catholic  purity  of  the  western  discijJine 
ever  sullied  by  the  carnal  innovatio&s  of  Constaitfinoplc 

The  sqecessors  of  St  Agatho,  in  the  Koman  pontificate, 
wore  St  Leo  IL,  St  Benedict  II.,  John  V^  Conon,  St  Sergi4», 
John  VL,  John  VIL,  Sisinnius,  Constantine,  St  Gregory  IL, 
St  Gregory  III.,  St  Zacharias.  The  ecelesiastiGal  writeri 
of  this  age  were  St.  Maximus,  abbot  and  martyr  of  the 
Greek  Church,  St  Ildephonsus,  St  Isidore,  and  venerabte 
jBede. 
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CENTURY  VIII. 

SECTION  1. 

Extinction  of  the  African  Church. 

(A.  D.  711.)  The  growing  power  of  the  Saracens,  in  the 
t^eventh  century,  had  left  the  Christians  of  Asia  but  little  to 
-etijoy.  The  empire  mourned  the  loss  of  its  fairest  province:^ 
of  Palestine,  of  Syria,  of  Egypt,  and  a  part  of  Greece, 
wliile  religion  wept  to  see  her  ancient  monuments  of  piety 
erased,  her  churches  converted  into  Mahometan  mosques, 
and  her  people  either  perverted  or  enslaved  by  the  sword 
;of  infidelity.  Emboldened  by  a  series  bf  conquests,  the 
infidels  resolved  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Constantinople 
itself:  they  collected  an  immense  force,  and  began  a  long 
and  vigorous  attack,  both  by  sea  and  land.  From  the 
vigor  and  sldll  of  Constantine  Pogonatus,  the  emperor, 
they  experienced  a  resistance  which  they  did  not  exjxict. 
The  contest  lasted  for  seven  successive  years.  The  infidels 
jwasted  the  summer  in  vain  attempts  against  the  impregnable 
^•alls  of  the  imperial  city,  and  then  retreated,  for  tlie  winter, 
into  the  isle  of  Cyzicus.  With  the  return  of  spring,  they 
returned  to  the  attack,  till  tired  and  disheartened  by  the  fruit- 
less  repetition  of  attack  and  retreat,  year  after  year,  the 
(Caliph  consented  to  a  truce  of  thirty  years,  and  relinquished 
his  baffled  enterprise.  When  the  tliirty  years  were  elapsed, 
the  Saracens  came  on  again,  with  a  more  formidable  force. 
I^o,  the  Isaurian,  who  from  an  obscure  station,  had  crept 
into  the  imperial  throne,  obliged  them  to  retire  with  shame 
-and  dismay,  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  months. 
VOL.  I.  30 
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The  infidcli  succeeded  better  in  their  undertaking  against 
Al'rica,  where  they  had  no  steady  tro(q)S  to  engage,  no 
hostile  auxih'aries  to  apprehend,  no  fortified  places  to  retard 
their  march.  Prom  Tripoli,  they  penetrated  through  the 
Jicart  of  the  country  as  far  as  Mauritania ;  then  fiKng  oft 
towards  the  Mediterranean  coast,  they  unexpectedly 
appeared  before  Carthage.  Without  waiting  for  the  tedious 
regularity  of  a  siege,  the  fierce  enthusiasts  rushed  forward 
to  the  assault,  took  the  city  by  storm,  slaughtered  or  enslaved 
the  mass  of  inhabitants,  burnt  and  tore  the  buildings  firora 
their  very  foundations,  anno  698.  Thus  Carthage,  the 
metropolis  of  Africa,  the  second  city  of  the  west,  once  the 
rich  and  powerful  rival  of  ancient  Rome,  sunk  on  a  sudden 
into  a  heap  of  ruins,  and,  in  process  of  time,  its  last  renrwiiis 
w^ere  so  completely  effaced,  that  the  place  where  it  stood  is 
scarcely  to  be  ascertained.  Every  other  town  in  Afirica 
immediately  received  the  savage  conquerors,  and  not  so 
much  as  the  smallest  remnant  of  tlie  Roman  power  was 
left  in  all  that  extensive  country. 

But  although  the  Greeks  w^ere  expelled,  the  country  was 
not  yet  subdued.  The  Moors,  an  untamed  and  warlike 
race,  were  not  so  ready  to  submit.  Under  the  queen  Cahina, 
they  made  an  obstinate  stand  for  some  years,  till  vanqui^ed 
in  a  decisive  battle,  they  yielded  to  the  arms  and  siq)erstitioia 
of  their  Mahometan  invaders.  Th^n,  as  if  tired  or  ashamed 
of  their  own  native  habits,  tliey  showed  an  eagerness  of 
being  formed  into  one  nation  with  them.  .With  the  practice 
of  the  Alcoran,  they  adopted  the  language,  the  name,  and 
manners  of  Arabian  Mussulmans.  From  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  to  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  the  name  of  Greek,  of 
Roman,  of  Goth  and  Vandal,  was  now  swept  away,  aiKl 
no  sign  of  the  Christian  religion  was  even  left  to  mark  its 
extirpation. 
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On  the  African  coast,  over  against  Gibraltar,  stands  Ceuta, 
a  strong  fortress,  possessed  thenr  as  it  is  now,  by  the  kings 
of  Spain.  Count  Julian  at  that  time  commanded  in  it,  and 
wight  hiave  bid  a  defiance  to  the  united  arms  of  Moors  and 
Arabs.  But  unfortunately  for  his  country  and  religion, 
Julian  had  received  an  injury,  ^whether  imaginary  or  real  it 
matters  not;  he  had  received  it  from  his  sovereign,  and 
wickedly  resolved  to  revenge  it  in  a  most  unchristian  man- 
ner. He  first  surrendered  the  fortress  to  Mousa,  the  Saracen 
General,  then  oflfered  him  his  service  for  the  conquest  of 
Spain.  The  ofier  was  of  so  atrocious  a  nature,  that  the 
Mahometan  could  hardly  believe  him  to  be  serious.  Cau- 
tious, however,  not  to  show  distrust  on  tlie  one  hand,  nor  to 
expose  himself  on  tbe  other,  to  the  danger  of  being  betrayed 
in  an  undertaking  of  such  risk  and  magnitude,  he  sent  over 
a  small  body  of  troops  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  to 
sound  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  The  report  he 
reqeived  favored  his  ambition.  Upon  this  he  ordered  Tarik, 
his  lieutenant-general,  to  embark  with  an  army  which  he 
judged  sufficient  to  command  success.  Tarik  sailed  across 
the  straits,  landed  his  troops  without  opposition,  and  boldly 
marched  into  the  very  heart  of  Spain,  in  the  year  712. 

King  Roderic,  who  had  tyrannically  usurped  tlie  crown, 
saw,  with  surprise,  a  powerful  enemy  at  his  gates,  before  lu; 
had  been  well  apprised  of  his  approach.  He  summoned 
the  strength  of  tlie  nation  to  attend  him  in  the  field.  The 
summons  was  not  obeyed  with  that  promptitude  which  tlie 
exigency  of  the  state  required.  The  two  hostile  armies  met 
near  Cadi?,  a  bloody  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Spain,  tlie 
Christians  fled ;  Roderic,  in  the  flight,  found  an  ignominious 
grave  in  the  waters  of  the  Boetis  or  Guadelqmver.  In  liirn 
perisiied  the  last  of  the  Gothic  kings,  who,  for  near  three 
hundred  years,  had  swayed  the  Spanish  sceptre.    In  the 
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following  year,  Mousa  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Habom- 
etan  army,  and  pursued  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  with 
the  most  violent  and  most  terrific  acts  of  extirpation,  well 
knowing,  that  terror  is  the  most  quick  and  certain  means  of 
eiTecting  a  great  revohition.  In  his  baleful  progress  through 
the  country,  the  towns  and  villages  were  set  ijii  iut:,  liir- 
inhabitants  butchered  in  coM  bloody  the  churches  pillaged 
and  profaned;  every  place,  in  fine,  as  far  as  Saragossa* 
exhibited  such  scenes  of  cruelly,  that  tlic  remaining  townj 
were  tcn-ified  into  a  speedy  acceptation  of  such  tBTxu%  as 
were  offered  by  the  Infidels,^to  preserve  their  e^iistcnce. 
None  indeed  were  absolutely  compelled  to  abjure  the  Chris- 
tian faitii ;  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  entitled  them 
to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  to  follow  thehr  anoint  form  of 
religious  worship.  But  such  alluring  baits  of  seduction 
were  held  out  to  them,  that  thousands  of  carnal  proselytes 
exchanged  their  belief  in  Christ  for  the  sensual  dreams  of 
Mahomet  Mousa  removed  the  seat  of  government  firom 
Toledo  to  Cordova.  Th^e,  vested  with  a  power  more  than 
regal,  an  infidel  vicegerent  under  the  Caliph  of  Damascus 
fixed  his  residence,  and  Spain,  in  a  few  generations,  imbibed 
the  name  and  manners  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs. 
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SECTION  II. 

Heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts. 

(A.  D.  730.)  While  Mahometanism  thus  waged  an 
exterminating  war  against  the  Christian  religion  in  the  west, 
a  new  heresy,  supported  by  in  4 ir rial  authurity,  began  a  furi- 
ous attack  upon  the  orthodoxy  ol"  her  doctrine  and  pious 
practices  in  tlie  east.  The  assasi^ijiation  of  the  tyrcuit,  Jus- 
tinian II.,  and  of  his  young  son  Tibcnns.  hnd  exliiiguslicd  the 
race  of  Heraclius.  Between  the  fall  of  the  Heraclian  and 
the  rise  of  the  Isaurian  family,  a  short  interval  of  six  years 
is  divided  into  tliree  reigns.  Philippicus,  who,  witli  a  mur- 
derous hand,  snatched  the  crown  from  the  brow  of  Justinian, 
was  soon  after  compelled  to  resign  it  to  his  secretary  Anas- 
tasius.  Anastasius,  in  his  ^turn,  after  a  short  reign,  gave 
place  to  his  successful  competitor,  Theodosius  III.,  an 
obscure  officer  of  the  revenue.  This  weak  emperor  held, 
ratlier  than  directed  the  reins  of  government  for  fourteen 
montlis,  then  quietly  relinquished  them  to  the  superior  abili- 
ties of  Leo,  general  of  the  oriental  troops ;  after  his  resig- 
nation, he  entered  amongst  the  clergy. 

Leo  III.,  surnamed  the  Isaurian,  sprung  from  a  plebian 
family  in  Isauria,  was  originally  called  Conon.  In  his  youth 
he  listed  in  the  guards  of  Justinian,  rose  by  his  active  talents 
to  the  chief  command,  and  by  military  favor  to  the  throne 
of  Constantinople.  Being  vested  with  the  purple,  he  proudly 
thought  himself  qualified  for  a  reformer  of  religion.  Illite- 
rate and  ignorant,  as  nature  formed  him,  he  had  imbibed 
early  prejudices  against  the  religious  respect  which  he  saw 
paid  to  holy  images,  and  that  respect  he  called  idolatry.  It 
had  been  the  misfortune  of  the  eastern  church  never  to 
ahjoy  any  long  repose.    One  heresy  was  no  sooner  checked 

30* 
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and  proscribed,  than'a  new  one  started  up.  Error  had  often 
found  protection  in  the  imperial  palace,  but  now  the  empe- 
ror himself  became  die  founder  of  a  new  sect,  called  the 
Iconoclasts,  or  image-breakers.  Leo,  as  if  he  felt  that  the 
imperial  diadem  had  given  liim  understanding,  sent  forth  a 
public  edict,  which  ordered  the  images  of  Jesus  Christ,  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Saints,  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
chmTches,  on  the  severest  penalties.  This  extraordinary 
declaration  from  the  throne,  against  the  ancient  and  univer- 
sal practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  gave  great  scandal,  and 
excited  loud  murmurs  at  Constantinople.  St.  German,  tht 
patriarch,  exerted  his  zeal  against  the  error  without  trem- 
bling at  the  anger  of  his  sovereign.  By  mild  penniaaon  he 
tried  to  disabuse  the  emperor  of  his  mistake;  he  gently 
represented  to  him  that  the  respect  paid  to  holy  images 
was  but  a  relati\'e  and  inferior  honor,  intentionally  referred 
to  the  persons  tliey  represent,  like  the  honor  exhibited  to  aa 
emperor  or  a  king  in  his  portrait :  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  this  relative  honor  had  been  paid  to  the  images  of 
Christ  and  his  bkssed  Mother,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
excused  from  the  imputation  of  rashness  and  impiety  t© 
condemn  so  holy  and  so  innocent  .an  institution.  Leo  was 
too  ignorant,  even  of  tlie  first  rudiments  of  religion,  to  com- 
prehend the  patriarch's  manner  of  reasoning  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  obstinately  insisted  upon  his  opinion  being  right, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  was  too  grossly  ignorant  to 
distinguish  between  an  absolute  and  a  relative  honor,  nor 
rould  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  recall  his  edict  The  patri- 
arch acquainted  St  Gregory  II.,  the  Roman  p<M)tiff,  witli 
what  had  passed  between  the  emperor  and  him.  The  Pope 
commended  his  zeal,  and  exhorted  him  to  be  steady  in  the 
cause  of  truth. 

Leo  c<Mnmenced  liis  sacrilegious  war  against  the  Stints  of 
God  with  all  the  fierce  fury  of  a  fanatic    He  conunanded 
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all  their  images  to  be  collected,  and  to  be  carried  to  the 
mai-fcet-place  and  there  burnt ;  all  paintings  on  tlie  church 
walk  to  be  efikced,  and  the  walls  to  b^  whitewashed,  so  that 
no  sacred  representation  might  appear*    It  was  usual  with 
the  Greeks  to  paint  their  church-pictures  upon  the  wall, 
instead  of  painting  th(Mn  upon  wood  or  canvass.    Over  the 
entrance  of  the  palace  stood  a  large  crucifix^  which  is  said 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  the  order  of  Constantine  the 
Great    By  the  order  6(  Leo,  the  Iconoclast,  an  executioner 
mounted  a  ladder,  and  with  an  axe  struck  the  figure  of  our 
crucified  Redeemer  in  the  face.    A  crowd  of  women  gath- 
ered round,  and,  by  pulUng  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  endea- 
vored to  put  a  stop  to  the  impious  deed.    The  man  fell ;  but 
the  sacred  image  was  hewn  to  pieces;  the  women  were 
massacred,  by  an  imperial  order,  without  mercy;  the  vene- 
rable patriarch  St  German,  at  the  age  of  foui^core,  was 
driven  into  banishment,  and  Anastasius,  a  temporizing  priest, 
was  thrust,  by  an  armed  force,  into  his  place.    Anno  729. 
In  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  died  the  holy  Pope  Gre- 
gory II.,  and  was  replaced  by  another  saint  of  the  same  name. 
This  zealous  pontiff,  soon  after  his  consecration,  wrote  a 
long  epistle  to  the  emperor,  strongly  recommending  him  to 
recall  his  edict,  and  to  desist  from  his  irreligious  purpose. 
Amongst  odier  things,  he  tells  him,  "  Our  churches  in  their 
rude  state  are  but  the  work  of  the  buiWers,  a  rough  fabric 
of  stone,  of  wood,  of  brick,  of  lime,  and  mortar.     But 
within  they  are  adorned  with  rich  paintings ;  with  historical 
representations  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Saints.    On  these 
the  converted  gentiles,  the  neophj^s,  and  children  of  the 
faithfoly  gaze  with  no  less  profit  than  delight    In  these  they 
behold  the  mysteries  of  our  religion  displayed  before  tlieir 
eyes ;  by  these  they  are  animated  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
and  ^ntly  taught  to  raise  their  affections  and  hearts  to 
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God.  But  of  these  external  helps  to  virtue  and  religious 
information,  you  have  deprived  the  faithful,  you  have  pro- 
fanely stript  the  churches  of  tlieir  sacred  ornaments,  which 
so  much  contributed  to  edify,  to  instruct,  and  animate.  In 
doing  this,  you  have  usurped  a  power  which  God  has  not 
given  to  the  sceptre.  The  empire  and  the  priesthood  have 
their  respective  powers,  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
use  and  object.  As  it  belongs  not  to  the  bishop  to  govern 
within  the  palace,  and  to  distribute  civil  dignities,  so  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  emperor  to  command  within  the  church, 
or  to  assume  a  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  Christ  has  left 
solely  to  the  ministers  of  his  altar.  Let  each  one  of  us 
move  and  remain  within  the  sphere  to  which  he  is  called, 
as  the  Apostle  admonishes." 

On  a  man,  equally  ignorant  and  perverse,  like  Leo,  these 
just  remonsti-ances  had  no  effect.  Near  the  palace  was  a 
public  library,  founded  by  the  emperors  in  better  days,  con- 
taining more  than  thirty  thousand  volumes.  The  librarian 
was  a  scholar  of  distinguished  merit,  and  had  under  hiin 
twelve  others,  who  gratuitously  gave  public  lessons  upon 
religion  and  the  different  branckes  of  polite  literature.  Leo 
spared  neither  promises  nor  threats  to  draw  these  learned 
men  over  to  his  party.  But  when  he  found  they  were  not 
tu  Ijtj  gtiined  by  either,  he  gave  orders  to  have  them  locked 
up  iii  tlicir  a})artment  within  the  library,  a  quantity  of  fag- 
j(ots  and  dry  wood  to  be  piled  around,  and  then  set  on  fire. 
The  Jibrariatis,  books,  and  building,  were  all  consumed 
ff>gfth(  r.  The  tyrant  stretched  his  sacrilegious  fury  from 
Constantinople  to  Rome,  where  his  power  was  rather  nomi- 
nal than  real.  His  orders  were,  that  all  the  sacred  itaag^ 
and  paintings  should  there  likewise  be  removed  out  of  the 
churches,  and  publicly  burnt  The  Romans  refused  obedi- 
ence, and  openly  revolted.    The  Iconoclast  grew  not  wiser 
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by  misforUioes;  he  perBi9ted  in  bis  error  and  \m  viofcDoe» 
tiU  death  carried  him  oS;  in  the  year  741,  aftei^  a  turbulem 
«nd  impious  reign  of  twenty-four  years.  His  8on»  Constats 
line  Coprcmymous,  succeeded  hinu 


sEcrnoN  III. 

Oermany  receives  the  Faith. 

(A.  D.  740.)  Grikvous  were  the  losses  which  religion 
bad  sustained  from  the  succession  of  various  heresies  in  the 
east,  as  well  as  from  the  rapid  progress  of  Mabometanism^ 
both  in  the  east  and  westr  But  through  the  sweet  disposi' 
tion  of  an  all-ruling  Providence,  it  was  so  ordainedy  that  if 
she  lost  ground  in  one  part  of  the  globe,  she  gained  in 
another.  Great  Britain  bad  emerged,  a  second  time,  from 
the  dark  shades  of  infidelity,  into  which  the  Sazon  conquest 
had  again  east  her,  and  by  the  purity  of  her  faith,  by  the 
vigor  of  her  discipline,  by  the  regularity  of  her  clergy,  by 
the  celebrity,  in  fine,  of  her  monasteries  and  public  schoolsr 
began  to  riiine  amidst  the  Catholic  nations  of  the  west 

For  these  precious  acquisitions,  England  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  zeal  and  learning  of  the  incomparable 
Archbishop,  St*  Theodore.  Under  the  direction  of  that 
enlight^ied  prelate,  the  English  chuxich  attained  that  state  of 
maturity  which  enabled  her  to  furnish  the  sacred  ministry 
with  clergymen  of  her  own  native  growth*  The  bishops 
were  generally  taken  irom  tfie  great  abbeys,  those  useful 
nurseries  of  piety  and  learning.  The  extensive  diocese  of 
Wessex  was  canonicaUy  divided  into  two,  of  which  the 
episcopal   seats  were  Winchester  and  Shirborn.     The 
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virtuous  and  learned  Alddmus  was  the  first  bishop  of  the 
latter,  in  the  year  705.  The  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers 
went  hand  in  hand  for  the  mutual  support  of  their  respective 
rights,  and  both  concurred  to  render  the  people  good  and 
happy.  To  make  these  blessings  permanent,  a  numerckis 
assembly  of  the  state  was  held  at  a  place  called  Becanceldt 
in  694.  There,  by  Withred  king  of  Kent,  with  his  nobles 
on  one  hand,  and  by  St  Britwald,  the  primate,  with  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  and  their  clergy  on  the  other,  it  was 
solemnly  enacted  and  declared,  that  as  the  supreme  power 
in  civil  matters  was  vested  solely  in  the  crown,  so  the 
sacred  right  of  ruling  and  directing  spiritual  matters 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  mitre ;  and  that  what  was  onc^ 
given  and  consecrated  to  God,  no  temporal  power  had  a 
right  to  takie  away* 

The  devout  votaries  of  religion  with  gratitude  acknow^ 
edged  the  divine  goodness^  which  had  so  mercifully  brought 
them  to  the  true  faith*  and  zealously  wished  to  repay  the 
gift,  by  contributing  in  their  turn  to  bring  others  to  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  same  happiness.  With  pious  grief  they 
beheld  their  mother  country  still  grovelling  in  the  dark,  and 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  way  that  leads  to  everlasting  life. 
A  holy  desire  of  carrying  the  name  and  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  Pagans  of  Germany,  inspired  many  to  start  from  their 
silent  cells  of  contemj^lation,  and  to  engage  in  the  iipostoK- 
cal  labors  of  a  foreign  mission.  Among  the  English 
missionaries,  who  went  to  preach  the  gospel  to  their  idola- 
trous kindred  on  the  Continent,  St.  Willibrord  and  St. 
Boniface  are  the  most  distinguished. 

St  Willibrord  was  born  in  Northumberland,  about  the 
year  658,  and  embraced  a  monastic  life  in  the  abbej- of 
Rippon,  founded  by  St.  Wilfrid.  Being  ordained  priest  he 
expressed  to  his  abbot  the  strong  inclination  be  had  to  go 
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tnd  introduce  Christianity  into  the  country  which  had 
giv:en  birth  to  their  forefathers.  Being  indulged  in  his 
request^  he  set  sail  for  Friesland,  anno  690,  in  company 
with  eleven  other  niissionaries,  who  joined  him  from  differ- 
€ot  monasteries,  to  share  in  the  labors  and  the  merit  of  his 
apostolical  expedition.  They  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  from  whence  they  repaired  to  Utrecht.  There 
Pepin,  of  Hwstal,  surpamed  the  Big,  courteously  received 
them  with  ^he  promise  of  protection.  But  Willibrord, 
reflecting  with  the  Apostles,*  that  they  could  never  preach 
with  any  prospect  of  success  unless  lawfully  sent,  judged  it 
necessary  that  this  mission  should  be  sanctioned  by  the 
apostolic  See.  With  this  view  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
addressed  himself  to  Pope  Sergius  for  liberty  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Pagan  tribes  about  the  lower  Rhine;  Sergius 
applauded  his  zeal,  and  dismissed  him  with  full  powers. 
Wonderful  was  the  success  with  which  God  crowned  the 
labors  of  these  religious  men.  Idolatry  fell  to  the  ground, 
Cliristian  Churches  rose,  and  the  gift  of  miracles  confirmed 
the  sacred  truths  they  taught.  In  696  Willibrord  went  a 
second  time  tp  Rome ;  Sergius  was  still  living.  His  holi- 
ness  received  the  saintly  missionary  with  singular  marks  of 
esteem,  ordained  him  archbishop  of  the  Prisons,  and  gave 
him  the  paUium,  with  a  grant  to  fix  his  See  in  whatever 
part  of  the  country  he  might  judge  most  fit,  He  fixed  it  at 
Utrecht  There,  and  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  he  never 
ceased  to  labor  for  the  glory  of  God  and  salvation  of  souls, 
till  worn  out  with  age,  he  died  about  the  year  740,  By  tlie 
indefatigable  zeal  of  this  saint,  and  his  pious  colleagues,  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  was  pknte4  in  Friesland,  Holland, 
Zeland,  and  other  parts  of  the  Netherlands. 

St  Boniface^  called  the  Apostle  of  Germany,  was  born  at 
Crediton,  in  Devonshire,  anno  680.     He  received  the  first 
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ni£inmts  of  iM  Uterary  and  ret^^ious  education  at  £xeter« 
For  thei«  he  passed  his  youth,  and  there  he  took  the  reli* 
^ouB  haWt,  ttnder  the  holy  abbot  WolphanL  From  Exeter 
his  superiors  removed  him  to  the  monastery  of  Nutcell,  in 
the  dioce^  of  Winchester,  which  then  flouiifihed  under  the 
direction  and  encouragement  of  the  learned  aUx>t,  Winbert 
The  talents  he  there  di^layed,  and  the  extraordinary 
progress  he  made  in  the  study  of  poetry,  rhetoric  tmd  the 
holy  scriptures,  soon  acquired  him  a  splendid  reputation. 
At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  ordained  priest ;  the  report  of 
St  Willibrord's  success  in  propagating  the  faith  amoi^  the 
northern  inhabitants  of  Germany,  kindled  in  his  breast  a 
holy  ambition  of  joining  him  in  the  same  evangelical  enter- 
prise. He  obtained  leave  from  his  abbot  to  pass  over  into 
Frie^and ;  he  found  the  country  too  deeply  engaged  in  war 
to  listen  to  the  word  pf  God  ;  he  made  but  a  short  stay  at 
Utrecht,  and  returned  to  his  monastery.  The  abbot  dyin^ 
soon  after,  he  was  chos^i  to  replace  him.  The  humble 
Bonifece  declined  the  honor,  alledging  that  he  was  called  to 
labor  for  the  conversion  of  Infidels.  He  procured  another 
to  be  chosen  abbot  in  his  place,  throi^b  the  interposition  of 
Daniel,  the  pious  and  learned  bishop  of  Winchester,  from 
whom  he  received  commendatory  letters  to  Pope  Gregory 
11.,  and  set  off  for  Rome  in  719,  His  holiness  showed  him 
singular  marks  of  kindness  and  esteem,  commended  his  zeal, 
and  gave  him  ample  poM'ers  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  the 
infidel  nations  of  Germany. 

The  apostolic  man  lost  no  time,  put  himself  immediately 
upon  his  journey,  crossed  the  lower  Alps,  and  penetrated 
through  Bavaria  into  Thuringia.  In  Bavaria  he  iatmd 
many  Christians,  but  so  depraved  in  principle  and  moraK 
that  they  s6emed  little  better  than  the  very  heathens  with 
whom  they  conversed.    He  brought  back  many  of  these 
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^ogeaerate  Christians  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  convertod 
numbers  of  the  heathens.    Peace  being  restored  in  Fries- 
land,  he  repaired  thither,  and  jointly  labored  for  three  year* 
with  St  WilHbrord  in  that  fruitful  mission.    From  thence 
he  went  into  Hesse  and  Saxony,  where  he  reaped  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  souls.    The  idols,  at  his  preaching,  sunk  into 
contempt,  and  true  religion  displayed  her  triumphant  banner 
through  the  country.     The  Pope,  being  apprised  of  the 
wouders  wrought  by  the  holy  missionary,  called  him  to 
Rome,  and  ordained  him  bishop.    Boniface,  now  dignified 
with  a  new  cliaracter,  returned  with  fresh  zeal  into  Ilesse, 
and  continued  his  spiritual  conquests.    Seeing  a  vast  field 
opening  more  and  more  upon  his  hands,  he  solicited  znd 
received  a  new  supply  of  laborers  from  England,  whom  he 
stationed,  where  their  services  were  most  wanted,  in  Hessia 
and  Thuringia.    Upon  the  accession  of  Gregory  HI.  to  the 
pontificate,  in  731,  Boniface  sent  to  consult  him  on  certain 
ditficulties ;  Gregory  took  that  opportunity  of  sending  hini 
a  pall,  to  be  used  when  he  celebrated  the  divine  mysteries, 
or  consecrated  bishops.    He  at  the  same  time  constituted 
him  Primate  of  all  Germany,  with  a  power  to  erect  new 
bishoprics,  and  to  fix  his  own  Metropolitan  See  in  any  city 
he  sboyld  judge  most  expedient.    He  fixed  on  Mcntz.    He 
established  four  new  bishoprics  in  Bavaria,  at  Saltzburg,  at 
Fi'eisinghein,  at  Ratisbon,  and  Ackstat;  one  likewise  at 
Brford  for  Thuringia ;  another  at  Baraburg  for  Hesse,  since 
translated  to  Paderborn;  and  a  third  at  Wurtzburg  for 
Fraoconia.    All  these  establishments  were  confirmed  by 
St  Gregory  III.,  in  739,  and  by  his  successor,  Zachar}%  in 
742.    At  his  request  St  Zachary  granted  him  the  privilege 
of  appointing  himself  a  successor   in  the  See  of  Mentz. 
Tins  privilege  he  made  use  of  in  favor  of  St  Lullus,  an 
English  monk  of  Malmcsbury,  in  754.    His  chiof  motive 
VOL.  L  31      • 
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for  making  this  a^^intment,  and  of  resigmng  his  See,  vfsjg 
that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  extend  his  excursions  for  tht 
conversion  of  souls.  For  his  zeal  allowed  him  no  restf  and 
lie  never  thought  that-enough  was  yet.done,  as  long  as  there 
were  heathens  to  be  converted.  The  rude  idolaters  of 
North  Friesland,  on  whom  the  light  of  Christianity  had  D6t 
yet  risen,  excited  bis  compassion.  Though  bending  under 
the  weight  of  age,  Boniface  went  amumgst  them ;  his  vene- 
rable aspect  and  engaging  manner  won  their  attention :  be 
gained  thousands  to  Christ.  The  infernal  enemy  of  man- 
kind saw  his  kingdom  falling,  and  in  a  way  of  being  totaUy 
subverted,  should  his  successful  adversary  be  permitted  u> 
live.  A  band  of  Pagan  ruffians  conspired  against  his  life ; 
they  unexpectedly  rushed  upon  him  in  the  very  act  of 
administering  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  to  bis  new 
converts,  and  so  became  the  bloody  instruments  of  croi^o- 
ing  the  saint's  illustrious  virtues  with  the  gtory  of  martyr- 
dom, in  the  year  754. 


SECTION  IV. 

Pepin,  King  of  France. 

(A.  D.  752.)  Two  years  before  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Boniface,  a  memorable  revolution  happened  in  France, 
which  gave  a  new  race  of  kings  to  tliat  monarchy.  When 
the  numerous  hordes  of  barbarians  from  the  north  invaded 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  they  were  led  on  by  a  kii^* 
raised  to  that  dignity  by  the  elective  choice  of  his  foUowera. 
Among  the  Franks  the  form  of  election  was  soon  laid  aside, 
and  the  crown  made  hereditary.    The  change  began  at  the 
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death  of  Meroveus,  in  456,  from  whom  his  royal  successors 
•re  denominated  the  Merovingian  race.  Upon  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  race  the  Carlovinian  line  began,  so  called  from 
Charles  Martcl,  the  founder  of  it/  From  the  reign  of 
Oovis  IL,  to  Childeric  III.,  which  includes  a  century,  the 
kings  of  France  had  sunk  into  the  inglorious  habit  of  au 
inactive  life,  and  were  no  more  than  mere  titular  sovereigns 
without  command,  splendid  cyphers  of  royalty,  without 
power.  Too  dignified  or  too  indolent  to  be  at  any  trouble, 
they  let  go  the  hehn  of  government,  and  committed  it  to  a 
despotic  magistrate,  styled,  at  first,  the  mayor  of  the  palace, 
and  afterwards,  with  additional  honor,  the  duke  and  prince 
of  France.  The  title  and  office  became  hereditary.  It 
was  held  by  Pepin  the  Big,  who  left  it,  in  714,  to  his  natural 
son  Charles,  surnamed  Martel,  from  his  martial  prowess. 
Charles,  in  that  capacity,  governed  France  for  six  and 
twenty  years. 

During  his  administration,  France  was  miserably  harassed 
by  repeated  incursions  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  the  con- 
querors of  Spain.  Abderame,  their  chief,  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees, with  a  formidable  army,  in  quest  of  new  rictories  and 
plunder ;  he  quickly  overran  the  provinces  of  Aquitain  and 
Languedoc ;  his  standards  triumphed  on  the  walls  of  Tours 
and  Sens,  and  his  detachments  carried  desolation  through 
the  kmgdom  of  Burgundy,  as  far  as  the  cities  of  Lyons  and 
Basancon.  The  monasteries  and  churches  were  the  devoted 
prey  of  their  rapacity  and  fanatic  fury.  Eudes,  the  valiant 
duke  of  Aquitain,  irtkde  several  bold  attempts  to  drive  back 
the  foe,  which,  like  a  torrent,  still  came  rolling  on  witli 
fresh  force.  Twice  he  engaged  him  in  the  field,  and  twice 
vras  overthrown,  with  such  a  loss  of  men,  that,  according  to 
the  mournful  confession  of  the  survivors,  God  alone  could 
count  the  slain.    Charles  Martel  then,  forgetting  the  private 
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quarrel  he  had  with  Eudes,  joined  him,  with  all  the  forces  be 
had,  against  the  Infidels,  who  threatened  rum  to  the  whole 
country.  The  Saracens  had  advanced  into  tfie  very  centre 
of  France.  Charles  caxx\e  up  with  tbem  between  Toors 
and  Poitiers.  A  general  battle  was  fought;  it  w«  obsti- 
nate and  bloody ;  Abderame  fell;  the  victory  of  the  Franks 
was  complete  and  final  The  broken  remnants  of  the 
Mahometan  army  made  good  their  retreat  into  Spain,  nor 
did  any  of  their  enthusiastic  adventurers  eter  presume  t& 
trespass  again  upon  the  French  territory: 

Charles  Martel  died  in  741,  leaving  two  sons  behmd  himr 
Oarlonlan  and  P^in,  sumamed  the  Short.  The  digmty  of 
Mayor  devolved  on  Carloman,  as  an  hereditary  right,  wbich 
be  held  for  six  years.  Then,  being  moved  with  the  desire  of 
serving  God  mdre  perfectly,  he  divested  Imnsdf  o[  his 
worldly  honors,  and  put  on  the  monastic  habit  at  Rome, 
which  he  received  from  the  hands  of  Pope  Zacbary.  His 
brother  Pepin  succeeded  him  in  the  govemmeni  of  France. 
Pepin  possessed  many  princely  qualttks:  but  a  tinge  of 
ambition  cast  a  dark  shade  upon  them.  Havmg  the  power^ 
he  coveted  the  title  of  King.  The  states  were  at  his  devo- 
tion ;  he  called  them  together  in  the  year  752,  to  settle  the 
arrangement  of  his  high  pretensions.  He  Imi  already 
given  an  ambiguous  hibt  of  it  to  Vope  Zacbary ;  the  answer 
of  that  wary  pontiff  was,  without  entering  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  right,  that  for  the  preservation  of  good  order^  the 
royal  power  and  tide  should  seemmgly  go  togedier.  This 
answer  being  reported,  the  states  unaniroou^  chose  P^pni 
for  their  king.  ChUderic,  the  Stupid,  had  enjoyed  the  empty 
title  for  nine  years.  By  a  vote  of  his  perjured  subjects,  lie 
^as  in  a  moment  buried  from  his  throne,  and  then  consigi^ 
to  the  abbey  of  St  Bertin,  where  he  ended  his  days.  His 
fion,  Theodortc  underwent  th^   like  confineaiem  in  the 
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monastery  of  Fontenelle.  Upon  this  civil  but  forced 
demise  of  Childeric,  the  Imst  of  the  first  line  of  kings  in 
France^  rose  the  ro3ral  house  of  P^in,  whose  descendants 
swayed  the  sceptre  for  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  years, 
when,  in  087,  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  the  lawfiil  heir, 
was  set  aidde  by  a  tiAyar  viAe  of  the  nobility,  to  make 
room  for  Hugh  Capet,  the  powerful  earl  of  Paris,  founder 
of  a  third  race  of  Id^s.  Pepin  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  at  Soisscms,  by  St  B<miface;  all  the  states  of 
the  kingdom,  w^  many  btehops,  assisted  at  the  pompous 
ceremony. 

The  Christian  faidi  ConUnued  to  make  further  progress 
through  the  northern  trad  of  Germany,  by  the  preaching  of 
8t  WiUehad,  a  native  of  Northumberiahd.  The  conver- 
sions wrought  by  the  8atnts»  ^iHibrord  ahd  Boniface, 
excited  in  this  holy  man  a  strong  desire  of  engaging  in  the 
same  meritorious  etiterprise.  He  landed  in  F^riesland  about 
the  year  772,  and  froiit  thence  began  to  preach  the  word  of 
God  till  he  came  to  tfie  banks  of  the  Elbe.  He  crossed 
<Krer  that  river,  and  wast  the  fint  who  announced  the  name 
of  Christ  to  those  tribes  that  inhabited  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Oder.  God  blessed  his  labors  with  wonderful  success. 
At  the  request  of  Chariemagne,  and  by  the  authority  of 
Pope  Adrian,  he  Was  ordained  bishop  of  the  Saxons  and 
fixed  bis  episcopal  See  at  Bremen.  He  died  in  789.  His 
body  lies  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city ;  his  name  is 
there  held  in  venera^on  i  bis  emiuent  VirUles  have  emroUed 
him  amodg  Hie  Saiiitf. 

81* 
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SECTION  V. 

J^iberality  of  King  Pepin  to  the  Holy  See. 

(A.  D.  755.)    The  violence  of  Leo,  the  Iconoclast,  having 
driven  the  Roman  people  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  the  style  of  the  Rooon 
senate  and  people  was  revived,  but  the  spirit  was  fled. 
Rome,  closely  smrounded  by  jealous  enemies,  had  neither 
energy  nor  resources  within  itself,  to  support  the  indq)en- 
dence  of  a  republic.    The  love  of  war  and  rapine  was  con- 
genial to  the  temper  of  the  Lombards.     Luitprand,  their 
king,  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  new  republic 
Having  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Greeks,  he  iavuled  the 
province  of  Romagna  with  a  numerous  army,  advanced  to 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  summoned  the  senate  to  receive 
him  as  their  lawful  sovereign.    Pope  Gregory  presented 
himself  before  him.    The  king  likened  to  his  just  remon- 
strances, and  withdrew  his  troops.    He  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  peace  with^the  senate,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  con- 
quered towns  were  restored  to  the  dutchy  of  Rom^  and  the 
holy  See  recovered  that  part  of  St  Peter's  patrimony  which 
had  fallen  iato  the  hands  of  the  Lombards.    Luitprand  died 
in  the  year  744<    His  nephew,  Hildebrand,  succeeded  him, 
but  at  the  end  of  seven  months  was  d^iosed,  to  make  raom 
for  Rachis,  the  duke  of  FriouL    This  prince,  after  a  pacific 
reign  of  five  years^  exchanged  his  royal  robes  for  the  habit 
of  a  monk,  in  the  abbey  of  Mount  Cassino,  aad  his  brother, 
Astolphus,  stepped  into  the  throne. 

Astolphus,  an  ambitious  and  perfidious  prince,  broke  the 
peace  with  Rome,  and  threatened  to  put  every  Roman  to 
the  sword,  if  they  did  not  receive  him  for  their  sovereign. 
He  reduced  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  to  his  obedisace ; 
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Rome  was  his  next  object.    The  savage  matioar  in  which 
Astolphos  carried  on  the  war,  rather  resembled  that  of  a 
fierce  barbaiiaoy  tfaan  of  a  Christian  prince.    In  his  march, 
he  qnread  terror  and  desolation  through  the  comitry ;  the 
com  was  erery  wiiere  destroyed,  the  vines  cut  up  by  the 
root,  the  hudbandmen  wantonly  murdered,  the  monks  torn 
with  whips,  rel^^s  women  violated,  churches  burnt  and 
plundered,  the  ators  stripped  and  proCaned    Sucking  infants 
were  even  snatehad  fipom  their  mother's  arms,  and  butchered 
before  their  eyes.    Pope  Stephen  III.,  vriio  had  succeeded 
Stephen  IL,  the  successor  of  Zachary,  neglected  no  peaceful 
means  that  xeai  and  compassion  could  suggest,  to  stop  these 
horrid  outrages.    But  finding  the  tyrant  deaf  to  his  remon- 
strances, he  s^t  to  implore  military  succors  from  the  empe- 
ror Constantine  Cc^ronymous,  in  whose  name,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  govermnent  of  Rome 
and  Italy  was  still  exercised.    The  imperial  Iconoclast  was, 
at  that  time,  too  deq>Ly  ^gaged  in  warring  against  the 
Saints  to  think  of  s^dmg  troops  s^inst  the  Lombards,  or 
of  recovering  his  own  authority  in  Italy.    Whatever  may 
have  been  his  resentment  against  the  Pcqpes  for  oi^)osing  his 
innovations  m  religicm,  or  against  the  Roman  people  for  not 
submitting  to  his  tyranny,  sound  policy  should  have  directed 
him  to  embrace  the  opportunity  offered  by  Ste^rfien,  of 
re^^establisfauig  his  power  in  that  pi^  of  the  empire.    From 
his  father^  deqx^c  conduct,  he  might  have  learned  that  the 
system  of  persecution,  and  the  orders  given  to  procure  the 
seizure  or  assassination  of  the  common  Father  of  the  fSuthfuI, 
had  only  oontrftiuied  to  eza^nrats  and  confirm  the  Romans 
in  their  revolt 

But  zeal  for  religion  and  the  love  of  his  country,  would 
aot  sufl^Ste^nSB  to  remain  idle  m  the  general  distress.  He 
reserved  t^^^&om.  France  the  protectioQ  which  be  could 
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not  obtain  from  Constantinople.    Having  implored  die  asab* 
tance  of  heaven  by  public  prayer  and  fasting*  he  left  Rome, 
passed  through  the  hostile  country  of  the  Lombards*  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  went  an  humble  supplicant  to  Pepin,  king  of 
France*  in  754.    Pepin  received  him  with  all  the  marks  of 
honor  and  respect  due  to  the  successor  6i  8t  Peter,  and 
generously  assented  to  aU  he  adced.    The  Lombard  nar 
was  resolved  on.    But  before  he  put  his  troops  in  motion,  be 
sent  deputies  to  Astolphus,  at  the  Pc^'s  re^piest,  for  the  sake 
of  sparing  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  and  strongij 
e^cborted  him  to  do  justice  to  religion  and  the  empire.    The 
fierce  Lombard  answered  him  with  threats  and  insidt& 
Pepin  then,  in  company  with  the  Pope,  marched  his  army 
into  Italy.    Astolphus,  conscious  of  his  own  weakness^  shut 
himself  up  in  Pa  via,  where,  after  a  short  siege,  be  consented 
to  accept  the  terms  of  peace,  which  the  French  Monarch 
held  out  to  him.    Upon  the  most  solemn  promises,  in  which 
his  nobles  joined  him,  he  agreed  to  restore  the  towns  he  had 
taken,  and  to  put  every  thing  in  the  state  it  was  before  the 
war.    Pepin  took  his  word,  contrary  to  Stephen's  advice, 
and  returned  to  France.    Scarce  was  he  gone,  when  the 
perfidious  Lombard  re-oommenced  hostilities,  and  laid  si^ 
to  Rome.    All  the  former  ravages  were  now  renewed. 
Stephen  had  recourse  to  his  royal  protector  a  second  time. 
Pepin,  without  loss  of  time,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and   hastened  into  Lombardy.     His  march  was 
equally  rapid  and  successful    Astdphos  dnrst  not  face  him. 
One  town  after  einotfier  submitted  to  Pepin,  as  soon  as  be 
appeared  before  it    In  one  short  campaign,  of  the  year  736, 
the  valiant  monarch  of  France  wrested  from  the  Lombards 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  with  the  greatest  part  of  itsdiqien- 
dencies,    Bologna,  Ferrara<  and   the   Pentapdis*  which 
stretches  akmg  the  Adnatk^  coast,  from  Bimini  to  Ancona, 
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tad  its  midland  ^dBrection  as  far  as  the  Appmne.  All  this 
extent  of  territ<Mry,  with  two  and  twenty  towns,  now  by 
right'  of  conquest,  belonged  to  king  Pepin,  either  to  be 
retained  or  to  be  disposed  of  by  him,  as  in  his  wisdom  he 
should  judge  fit  By  a  sol^nn  grant  he  bestowed  the  whole 
ttpon  Pope  Stephen  lU.,  b^  his  snccessora  in  St.  Peter's 
chair  for  ever. 

The  Greek  embassadors,  who  accompanied  the  king  from 
France  in  this  expedition,  and  foresaw  how  it  was  likely  to 
end,  had  at  first  endeavored  -to  prevent  it,  and  Tyerc  now 
Yery  importimate  in  their  demands  to  have  the  conquered 
towns  and  country  restored  to  the  eastern ,  empire.  To 
expect  or  to  demand,  that  the  most  Christian  king  of  France 
should,  at  his  own  expense,  fight  and  conquer  for  an  oriental 
despot,  wbo^  at  that  very  time  was  employing  the  most 
cruel  violence  of  p^secudon  to  overturn  the  ancient  belief 
and  practice  of  the  Church,  was  foHy  and  prestnr^tion.  No 
amlntbus  view,  said  Fe^m  to  the  Greeks,  no  thirst  of  worldly 
glory  urged  me  to  the  war :  it  was  not  to  encourage  the  abuse 
of  power,  or  to  court  the  favor  of  any  one  man  upon  earth, 
but  to  scourge  the  tyrants  of  Italy,  to  succor  the  oppressed, 
and  to  esqpiate  my  sins,  that  I  twice  passed  the  Alp^,  and 
exposed  my  life  so  often  in  the  field;  God  granted  me 
victory;  iajretum,  I  have  consecrated  my  conquests  to  his 
honor,  and  the  service  of  his  church,  and  no  human  consid* 
eration  shall  ever  tempt  me  to  take  back  the  gift  which  I 
have  once  bestowed  By  this  liberal  cbnation  of  King 
Fepin,  Pope.  Stephen  became  the  temporal  sovereign  of  an 
extensive  country,  with  the  independent  power  of  distrib^ 
uting  temporal  honors,  of  imposing  taxes,  of  coinmg  money, 
and  enacting  laws  for  the  ciini  government  of  his  new  teni> 
lorial  subjects. 
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DuriBg  the  first  seven  centuries,  the  See  of  Rome,  Vke 
other  episcopal  Sees,  had  no  other  temporal  possessions  than 
such  as  were  bequeathed  to  it,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
pious  liberality  of  the  faithful.  These  donations  were  con- 
sidered  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  consecrated  to  the 
divine  service,  and  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor.  The 
Pope,  though  supreme  in  spirituals,  as  the  successor  of  tk. 
Peter  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  whole  church  upon 
earth,  had  hitherto  been  in  temporal  matters  sidbject  to  the 
emperor,  and  bound,  like  other  ecclesiastical  subjects,  by  the 
laws  of  the  empire.  To  the  ancient  patrimony  of  farms 
and  houses,  was  now  added  the  princely  dominion  of  cities 
and  provinces.  This  earthly  dominion,  which  the  sovereiga 
Pontiff  derives  from  the  liberality  of  men,  neither  increases 
nor  diminishes  the  spiritual  prerogatives  which  he  derives 
from  Christ  By  a  new  revolution  of  human  events,  the 
temporal  power  may  be  torn  away,  the  spiritoal  power  will 
remain  unimpaired  to  the  end  of  time. 


SECTION  VL 

Violence  of  the  Iconoclasts. 

(A.  D.  775.)  CoirsTAiTTiirE  Coprohvmous  succeeded  his 
father  Leo  in  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  741. 
Fostered  in  the  lap  of  ignorance  and  infiddity,  he  even 
outstripped  his  father  in  acts  of  violence,  and  became  a 
monster  of  impiety,  of  crudty  and  lust  With  redooUed 
fury  he  carried  on  the  persecution  which  his  faAer  imA 
begun.  In  the  year  754,  he  assembled  a  convocatm  of 
bishops,  to  the  number  of  338,  which  he  dignified  with  the 
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appellatron  of  a  general  councilt  although  not  a  single  patri* 
arch  assiflled  at  it,  and  no  representative  even  appeared  for 
the  great  Sees  of  Rome,  of  Alexandria,  of  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem.  The  See  of  Constantinople  was  vacant  The 
bishops  met  in  the  imperial  palace,  not  to  decide  any  contro- 
verted point  of  doctrine,  but  to  sanction,  by  a  servile  pre- 
varication, whatever  the  emperor  should  dictate  to  them. 
In  compliance  with  his  mandate,  all  honor  paid  to  holy 
images  was  declared  to  be  idolatrous,  the  use  of  them  was 
condemned,  and  rigorously  forbidden.  To  give  weight 
to  these  sacrilegious  decrees,  Constantino,  the  complaisant 
bishop  of  Sylee,  was  installed  by  the  emperor's  own  hand  in 
the  patriarchal  chair  of  Constantinople.  The  Iconoclasts 
triumphed;  those  Catholics  who  had  the  courage  to  step 
forward  in  defence  of  truth,  were  singled  out  and  dragged 
to  prison.  In  all  the  cruel  scenes  exhibited  by  persecuting 
Arians,  Jfestorians,  Eutychians,  and  Monothelites,  Constan- 
tinople had  seen  nothmg  more  cruel  than  what  was  done  by 
the  Iconoclasts.  The  theatre,  the  streets,  and  forum,  daily 
flowed  with  Christian  blood.  Some  were  scourged  with 
whips,  some  had  their  eyes  plucked  out ;  others  had  their 
noses  slit,  or  their  ears  cut  off;  others  had  their  beards 
daubed  with  pitch,  and  set  on  fire ;  others,  in  derision  had 
the  images  of  saints,  that  were  painted  on  thick  boards, 
broken,  by  giving  them  hard  blows  upon  their  heads.  These 
bstfbarouff  exhibitions  were  the  tyrant's  diversion,  the 
rehearsal  of  them  was  his  usual  entertainment  at  table ; 
sometimes  be  would  be  present  at  them,  and  feast  his  eyes 
wth  the  sight  of  mangled  saints  and  agonizing  martyrs. 

From  the  capital,  the  flame  of  persecution  spread  through 
the  provinces.  An  exterminating  warfare  was  declared 
and  carried  on,  not  only  against  the  images  and  pictures, 
but  also  against  the  relics  of  saints.    Their  shrines  wer« 
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borne  away  by  sacrilegious  hands,  and  ^own  into  the 

rivers  or  oommon  shores ;  their  bones,  in  some  places,  were 

burnt  with  the  bones  of  animals,  that  their  ashes  nugk 

not  be  distinguished  and  collected  by  the  faithful    To  soch 

as  expressed  their  disapprobation  c^  these  impious  dotags, 

no  mercy  was  shoWn.    The  governors  of  the  provinces, 

eager  to  secure  the  emperor's  favor,  seemed  to  vie  ^kh 

each  other  in  their  proceedings  against  the  Catholics.   How 

fatal  to  religion  those  proceedings  were,  we  learn  from  the 

temporising  conduct  of  those  bishops  who  con4)Osed  the 

Iconoclastical  convention  of  Cdnstantinople.    In  others,  the 

grace  of  fortitude  triumphed  in  a  conspicious  manner.    In 

a  monastery  near  Nicomedia,  lived  a  saintly  abbot,  called 

Stephen,  in  universal  repute  for  his  piety  and  austerity  of  life. 

Copronymous  wisl^d  to  gain  him  over  to  his  sect:  he  issued 

an  order  for  him  to  repair  to  Constantinople,  not  doubting 

but  he  should  be  able  to  convince  him  by  force  of -argumttit 

For,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  ignorance  in  religiouB 

matters,  Copronymous  had  the  vanity  to  think  himself  aa 

expert  reasoner,  and  an  acute  logician.    Upon  the  abbof  s 

appearing  before  him,  he  thus  proposed  his  mighty  argument 

"  Stupid  as  thou  art,  canst  thou  not  conceive,  that  one  may 

trample  on  the  image  of  Christ,  without  injury  to  Christ 

himself?    Stephen  approached,  and  taking  from  his  bosom 

a  piece  of  money,  stamped  with  the  image  of  the  emperor, 

said :  "  I  then  may  treat  this  image  in  the  same  manner, 

without  failing  in  respect  towards  my  fiovereign.*'    Upon 

this  he  threw  the  emperor's  coin  upon  the  ground,  and 

trampled  it  under  his  feet    The  court  oflScers,  who  wbjc 

standing  round,  put  themselves  in  readiness,  and  waited 

but  for  the  order  to  rush  on  and  seize  the  abbot  as  a  traitw. 

The  venerable  abbot,  who  observed  and  read  their  iadig- 

nation  in  their  looks,  with  a  sigh  exclaimed:  "  What!  Shall 
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it  be  deemed  a  capital  ofience  to  cast  down  the  image  of  an 
eartixly  prince,  and  no  ofience  to  cast  into  the  fire  the  image 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  sovereign  king  of  heaven  and  earth?' 
Reason  had  no  reply  to  make.  Arbitrary  power  took  the 
place  of  justice,  the  saint  was  sentenced  to  a  painful  death. 
With  impious  and  sanguinary  deeds  like  these,  Copronymous 
fined  up  the  measure  of  his  cruel  and  inglorious  reign  of 
thirty-four  years,  when  he  left  his  son  Leo  IV.,  to  inherit 
his  crovim  and  his  errors.  Leo,  a  feeble  prince,  followed  his 
father's  steps  in  harassing  the  church  during  the  whole  five 
years  that  he  reigned.  Feeling  himself  near  his  end,  he 
appointed  his  wife,  the  empress  Irene,  whom  he  thought  an 
Iconoclast,  to  be  the  guardian  of  tlie  empire,  and  of  tlieir 
son  Constantine  VL,  a  minor,  not  ten  years  old.  Irene, 
since  so  well  known  in  history  for  her  ambition  and  vicissi- 
tudes in  life,  was  an  Athenian  by  birth ;  the  death  of  her 
parents  left  her  an  orphan  at  a  tender  age ;  her  beauty  aud 
personal  accomplishments  opened  her  a  way  to  the  throne 
of  Constantinople. 


SECTION  VIL 

Second  General  Coiuicil  of  Nice. 

(A.  D-  787.)  By  the  death  of  Leo,  Irene  was  at  liberty 
to  profess  the  Catholic  belief  respecting  images,  which  sht5 
had  hitherto  kept  to  herself.  To  fill  the  patriarchal  chair  of 
Constantinople,  Paul,  a  learned  native  of  Cyprus,  had  been 
chosen,  agaiust  his  will,  a  little  before  Leo's  death.  At  bin 
dection  he  was  called  upon  to  subscribe  the  imperial  decree 
against  the  respect  due  to  holy  images.    He  weakly  yielded  ; 

VOL.  L  32 
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remorse  succeeded ;  he  privately  withdrew  into  a  monasterVt 
vacated  his  See,  and  professed  himself  a  monk,  that  by 
penance  he  might  expiate  the  sin  into  which  his  pusillanimity 
had  betrayed  him.  He  died  soon  after.  The  empress 
assembled  her  council,  to  which  she  called  men  well  versed 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  with  them  deUberated  oa  the 
choice  of  an  able  and  orthodox  successor  to  the  late  patri- 
arch Paul.  There  was  but  one  opinion ;  the  public  voice 
concurred  in  favor  of  Tarasius,  the  secretary  of  state 
Tarasius  was  of  a  patrician  race,  had  hitherto  been  employed 
about  the  court,  was  still  a  layman,  but  of  strict  honor  and 
approved  virtue.  When,  Irene  communicated  to  him  her 
design  of  promoting  him  to  the  patriarchal  chair,  he  strongly 
objected,  and  could  by  no  persuasion  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  charge,  but  on  condition  that  ^  General  Council 
should  be  called  to  redress  the  evils  which  Iconociasm  had 
brought  upon  the  church.  Irene  pledged  her  word  that  ii 
should  be  done.  Tarasius  then  consented  to  his  election^ 
and  was  consecrated  on  Christmas  day  in  784.  According 
to  ancient  custom,  he  sent  his  profession  of  faith  and  synodiCAJ 
letters  to  the  Pope ;  Irene  at  the  same  time  wrote  m  her 
own  and  her  son's  name  to  desire  that  a  General  Council 
might  speedily  be  called.  Adrian  was  then  Pope,  who 
succeeded  Stephen  IV.,  the  successor  of  St.  Paul  Paul 
was  the  brother  and  successor  of  Stephen  III. 

Adrian  gave  a  long  and  gracious  answer  to  the  imperial 
letters,  approved  the  project  of  a  council,  and  appointed  two 
legates  to  preside  in  his  name,  Peter,  archpriest  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  Peter,  abbot  of  St  Sabas'  monastery 
at  Rome.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  the  bishqps  shoidd 
assemble  at  Constantinople ;  but,  upon  reflection,  that  the 
Iconoclasts  were  there  very  numerous,  and  inclined  to  b% 
turbulent,  that  the  pretorian  guards  were  moreover  in  «k 
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state  of  mutiny,  and  good  order  in  danger  of  being  broken, 
h  was  judged  more  prudent  for  them  to  meet  at  Nice,  where 
they  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  violence  of  a  mob, 
and  be  wholly  free  to.  discuss  and  dccidv*  the  point  in 
question. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  bishops  from  Greece, 
from  Thrace,  fronj  Natolia,  from  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, from  Sicily  and  Italy,  assembled  at  Nice,  in  the 
church  of  St  Sophia,  on  the  24th  of  September,  787.  The 
extreme  jealousy  of  the  Saracen  government  would  not 
allow  the  Catholic  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem,  to  leave  their  home.  John  and  Thomas,  priests 
nrid  monks  of  virtue  and  learning,  came  legally  deputed  by 
them,  the  first  by  Tbeodoret  and  Elias  of  Antioch  and  Jeru- 
salem, the  latter  by  Politian  of  Alexandria.  Two  commis- 
saries assisted  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  and  sat  below 
the  choir  of  the  church.  Trasius  opened  the  council. 
Among  the  bishops  tliere  were  many,  who,  under  the 
tyranny  of  Copronymous,  had  betrayed  the  truth.  These 
were  now  called  upon  to  abjure  their  error,  and  to  make  a 
public  profession  of  theur  faith ;  which  they  readily  did  with 
•every  mark  of  sincerity  and  of  true  repentance*  This 
employed  the  council  for  the  first  three  sessions,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  Trasius  thus  expressed  the  joyful  feelings 
of  his  heart :  "  All  animosity  is  now  at  an  end,  the  wall  of 
separation  is  removed ;  the  east,  the  west,  the  south,  the 
north  are  all  of  one  accord ;  all  are  united  under  the  same 
yoke  of  Christ." 

The  fourth  session  was  taken  up  in  producing  the  testi- 
monies of  ancient  fathers,  who  assert  the  honor  due  to  holy 
images  and  pictures.  In  the  fifth  session  it  set  forth  the 
conduct  of  the  Iconoclasts,  which  is  shown  to  resemble  that 
of  Pagans,  Jews,  Saracens,  and  ancient  Heretics,  in  their 
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violences  against  the  professors  of  Catholic  belief;  in  the 
sixth  are  refuted  the  frivolous  objections  which  had  been 
started  in  the  conventicle  held  by  Copronymous  at  Constan- 
tinople in  754.  In  the  seventh  session,  the  bishops  formed 
their  decision  upon  the  matter  to  the  fc^owing  eflect: 
'*  After  mature  deliberation  and  discussion,  we  solemnly 
declare  that  the  holy  pictures  and  images,  ec^jeeiaUy  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  of  his  immacukte 
Mother  our  Lady,  of  the  angels  and  other  Saints,  are  to  be 
set  up  in  churches  as  weU  as  in  other  places,  that  at  the 
sight  of  them  the  faithful  may  remember  what  they  repre* 
sent ;  that  they  are  to  be  venerated  and  honored,  not  indeed 
vnth  that  supreme  honor  and  worship,  which  is  called 
Latria,  and  belongs  to  God  akme,  but  with  a  relative  and 
inferior  honor,  such  as  is  paid  to  the  cross,  to  the  gospeU 
and  other  holy  tbi^igs,  by  the  use  of  incense  and  of  burning 
lights.  For  the  honor  paid  to  images,  passes  to  (he  archi* 
types  or  things  represented,  and  he  who  reveres  the  image, 
reveres  the  person  it  represents.  Such  has  been  the  pnu> 
tice  of  our  pous  forefathers,  such  is  the  tradition  of  the 
Catholic  Church  transmitted  to  us ;  this  eccle^astical  tradi- 
tion we  closely  hold  conformably  to  the  injunction  given  by 
St  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians."*  This  decree  was  signed 
by  the  Roman  legates  m  the  first  place,  then  by  the  pttii* 
aroh  of  ConsUntinople,  after  him  by  the  two  representativef 
of  the  oriental  patriarchs,  and  finally  by  all  the  bishops 
present,  to  the  number  of  305.  The  empress  Irene  sent 
them  an  invitation  to  come  to  Constantinople,  where,  in  tte 
eighth  and  last  session,  held  on  the  twenty-third  erf*  October, 
all  that  had  been  done  by  the  Council  at  Nice,  was  coa- 
firmed  and  signed  by  Irene  and  Constantino,  her  son.  Tbe 
ddciaons  were  solemnly  published,  and  received  with  tbe 
kM  aeclamattons  of  the  applaudmg  multitude. 

«STheLe.}i.?.  14. 
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SECTION  Vlfl. 

Coronation  of  Charlemagne. 

(A,  D.  800.)  Kiwo  PEPiif  of  France,  after  an  active  and 
prosperous  reign  of  sixteen  years,  made  a  Christian  end  ia 
the  monai^ery  of  St  Denis,  near  Paris,  in  768,  and  was 
there  buried ;  from  that  time  St,  Denis  became  the  burial 
place  o(  the  kings  of  France.  By  will,  he  divided  his  wide 
<lominions  between  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Carloman. 
The  latter  dying  in  the  year  771,  the  voice  of  the  people 
proclaimed  Charles  sole  monarch  of  all  France.  The  title 
of  Pepin  to  the  throne  was  first  founded,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  choice  of  the  states,  and  by  a  similar  choice,  that  tide 
was  now  ocmfirmed  to  the  Carlovingian  race,  with  a  dire 
jLnathema  against  any  future  attempt,  that  might  possibly  be 
made  to  traiH^  it  to  some,  other  family.  Charles,  on 
account  of  his  illustrious  actions,  has  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  Magoe,  that  is  Great,  like  many  other  princes,  but 
by  A  pecuHar  usage  of  language,  the  title  has  been  blended 
with  his  Chnstian  name. 

Charlemagne  distinguished  himself  by  his  milkary  achieve- 
ments m  Spain,  in  Germany,  and  Italy.  In  Spain  he  recov- 
ered many  important  places  from  the  Moo^  and  made  him- 
self master  ef  the  whole  country  between  the  Pyrenneao 
mountains  and  the  river  Ebro.  Ifi  GenQany  he  compelled 
tiie  Saxons,  who  had  invaded  the  French  frontier*  to 
Acknowledge  him  for  their  sovereign.  This  conquest  had 
been  eooe  made  by  his  father  P^n;  but  the  indignant 
Pagans  had  rebeiled*  and  re-assumed  their  independence. 
The  better  to  secure  theur  <4>edience,  after  a  second  coii- 
<|uest»  ChariemagDe  procinred  zealous  preachers  of  the  gosp^ 
lo  be  sent  amongst  them-    The  fierce  tribi^  had  alreadf 
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heard  the  tidings  of  Christianity  announced  amongst  them, 
by  St.  Willehad,  though  with  no  great  success ;  they  now 
Jistened  with  greater  attention,  laid  aside  their  savage  man- 
ners with  the  errors  of  idolatry,  and,  by  becoming  Chris- 
tians, became  civilized  men  and  obedient  subjects.  In  Italy 
the  insolence  of  the  Lombards  had  been  checked  by  King 
Pepin,  but  not  subdued.  After  the  death  of  Astolphus,  in 
756,  Desidorius,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was  suffered  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  throne,  upon  the  condition  of  bis  restoring 
to  the  Roman  state  the  towns  belonging  to  it,  which  he 
promised  faithfully  to  do,  but  never  performed.  Having 
once  grasped  the  sceptre,  and  no  power  being  near  to 
control  his  pretensions,  he  continued,  like  his  predecessors^ 
to  harass  the  Romans  witli  repeated  claims  and  incursions 
upon  their  territory.  Pope  Adrian  at  length  had  recourse 
to  Charlemagne,  who  lent  a  gracious  ear  to  his  just  com- 
plaints, and  immediately  marched  a  powerful  army  into 
Italy.  Against  an  attack  so  formidable  and  so  soddeo, 
Desiderius  had  nothing  but  the  ramparts  of  Pavia^  his  capi- 
tal, to  oppose.  On  the  defence  of  that  single  town,  hung 
the  fate  of  all  Lombardy.  The  French  closely  invested  H 
on  every  side,  with  a  determination  to  starve  it  into  a  sur- 
rendery.  At  tlie  end  of  two  )-ears,  the  besieged  monardi 
being  reduced  »lo  the  last  extremity,  without  hope  or  the 
expectation  of  succor,  surrendered  his  capital  and  his  crown 
to  Charlemagne  in  774.  The  whole  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards thu9  fell  under  the  power  of  France,  after  it  had  lasted 
without  much  renown  206  years.  Desiderius,  the  last  of 
their  kings,  was  sent  prisoner  into  France,  where  he  devorthr 
passed  and  ended  his  days  in  the  monastery  of  Corhie» 
while  his  former  subjects,  by  being  left  in  possession  of  tbar 
own  laws,  became  the  brethren  rather  than  the  subjects  of 
their  conquerors. 
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From  Pavia,  Charlemagne  visited  Rome,  where  he  was 
received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  his  exalted  rank.  Pope 
Adrian  took  the  opportunity  of  requesting  him  to  confirm 
his  royal  father's  grant  to  the  holy  See.  The  religious 
monarch  not  only  ratified,  but  moreover  amplified  King 
Pepin's  donation,  by  annexing  to  it  a  part  of  the  domain 
which  he  had  conquered  from  the  Lombards.  After  this, 
Charlemagne  employed  his  authority  in  order  to  silence  a 
dispute,  which  began  to  cause  no  small  disturbance  in  the 
Church.  Elipand,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Felix, 
bishop  of  Urgel,  in  Spain,  had  publicly  asserted,  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption  only,  like  us,  and 
not  by  nature.  The  doctrine  was  new;  tlie  character  of 
its  teachers  gave  it  a  name;  many  were  seduced  by  it, 
Charlemagne  caused  the  assertion  to  be  examined  in  a 
national  council  of  bishops.  They  met  at  Frankfort,  upon 
the  Mein,  to  the  number  of  about  three  hundred,  in  the  year 
794 ;  the  Pope  deputed  two  bishops,  Theophylact  and  Ste- 
phen, to  assist  as  his  legates.  The  doctrine  of  Elipand  and 
Felix  was  diligently  examined,  discussed,  and  condcomed 
as  heretical. 

In  this  assembly,  the  decisions  of  the  second  Council  of 
Nice,  respecting  holy  images,  became  a  subject  of  discus- 
won.  Of  that  Council,  several  incorrect  and  unfaithful 
translatbns  from  tlie  Greek,  into  Latin,  had  been  made  and 
handed  about  in  the  west  One  of  these  spurious  copies 
was  produced  in  the  Council  of  Frankfort  In  this  copy 
Con^tantine,  a  bishop  of  Cyprus,  was  wrongfully  made  to 
»ay>  "  That  holy  images  were  to  be  honored  like  the  blessed 
Trinity."  The  fathers  of  Frankfort  were  shocked  at  the 
assertion^  and  unanimously  rejected  it  as  impious  and  idola- 
trous. So  far  they  were  right ;  but  they  proceeded  farther, 
upon  false  ground,  and  became  wrong.      Th^y  falsely 
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•iq>posed  that  the  Latin  copy  was  a  true  ooe,  that  the  trans- 
lation faithfully  expressed  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  that 
the  proposition,  as  it  stood  in  the  Latin,  had  been  sancticMied 
by  the  Fathers  of  Nice.  On  that  false  suj^sition  thej 
hastily  pronounced  anathema  against  thenu  In  passing  this 
precipitate  censure,  the  French  bishops  seem  to  have  been 
biased  by  a  work,  published  about  four  years  before,  in  the 
king's  name,  and  are  therefore  called  the  Caroline  bodu,  a 
harsh  and  peevish  performance,  fraught  with  prejudice  and 
acrimony  against  the  Greeks.  Pope  Adrian,  foreseeing  the 
serious  consequences  that  were  likely  to  arise  from  tfao 
error  of  fact  in  the  western  prelates,  prudently  silenced  the 
dispute,  by  supplying  them  with  the  origmal  text  of  the 
Council,  which  says,  **  Images,  indeed,  are  to  be  honored, 
but  not  with  that  honor  which  is  paid  to  the  blessed  Trinity.** 
In  the  translated  copy,  the  short  but  expressive  native,  not, 
was  either  negligently  overlooked  or  maliciously  siqipressed. 
Truth  being  disclosed,  the  Caroline  books  sunk  into  obUvkn; 
the  anathema  of  Frankfort  lost  its  sting. 

Chariemagne  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  Ua  ghry.  By 
the  vigor  and  success  of  his  military  exploits,  he  was  master 
of  a  greater  extent  of  country  than  any  ooe  prince  had 
possessed  in  Europe  since  the  fall  of  the  western  empire. 
All  the  territory  that  composes  modem  France,  from  the 
ocean  to  the  Rhine,  the  gi:eatest  part  of  Italy ;  Spain,  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro ;  Saxony,  Thuringia,  fVanconia, 
Bavaria,  Suabia  and  Switzerland,  were  aubject  to  tfiat 
mighty  monarch.  Nothing  but  the  imperial  diadem  wm 
wanting  to  crown  the  summit  of  his  earthly  grandeur ;  ul 
tliis  he  obtained  in  a  fourth  visit  that  he  made  to  St  Palei:^ 
shrine.  On  Christmas  day,  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighth 
century,  while  he  stood  in  a  bending  posture  at  his  poTert, 
before  the  high  ahar  in  St  Peter*a  Church,  Pope  Leo  HL, 
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the  successor  of  Adrian,  set  an  imperial  crown  upon  his 
head ;  loud  acdamatioDs  were  that  instant  echoed  through 
the  sacred  dome,  •'Long  life  to  Charles,  the  most  pious 
Augustus,  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Romansr" 
Leo,  according  to  the  ancient  manner  under  the  Caesars, 
prostrated  before  the  new  emperor,  and  acknowledged  his 
civil  sovereignty  over  the  western  empire ;  th?n  rising  up, 
he  gave  him  the  royal  unction,  and  mass  was  celebrated. 
This  memorable  transaction  passed  at  Rome  without  the 
participation  of  Irene,  the  reigning  empress  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  but  Nicephorus,  her  successor,  formally  assented  to  it, 
and  acknowledged  Charlemagne  for  the  imperial  sovereign 
of  the  west  From  that  time  a  boundary  was  fixed,  and  a 
line  of  separation  drawn  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
territory;  from  this  restoration  of  the  western  empire,. 
Europe  dates  a  new  serea. 

In  this  revolution  of  sovereign  power,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  sown  by  the  savage  hand  of  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  tho 
Greeks  accuse  the  two  Gregories,  the  second  and  the  third, 
as  the  instigators  of  rebellion,  and  disposers  of  temporal 
dominion.  The  short  but  candid  account  we  have  given  of 
what  passed  during  the  pontificate  of  JhOse  two  holy  popes, 
shows  the  charge  to  be  unfounded.  Mn  Gibbon*  has 
Jbetrayed  a  strong  inclination  to  make  his  readers  believe 
that  the  accusation  is  just  But  so  little  consistent  with 
itself  is  the  narrative  he  gives,  that  he  thereby  destroys  his 
own  design.  He  tells  us,  and  he  tells  us  truth,  that  the  pontiff, 
in  his  letters  to  the  emperor  Leo,  marks  the  limits  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers,  confining  the  first  to  spirit- 
ual matters  only,  the  latter  to  civil  concerns,  and  that  while 
he  reminded  the  Italians  of  their  religious  duties,  he  exhorted 
them  not  to  separate  from  the  body  of  the  Roman  monar- 
ciqr.    <*  Hiese  moderate  counsels,"  says  that  florid  writer, 

•  VoL  T,  e.  40. 
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"delayed  and  prevented  the  election  of  a  new  emperor; 
and,  till  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  the  government  of 
Rome  and  Italy  vras  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  succes- 
■ors  of  Constantine/*  The  historical  fact  then  is  simply 
this :  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  drove  the 
Roman  people  to  revolt ;  and  the  Roman  people  voted  the 
imperial  crovm  to  Charlemagne  in  return  for  the  protection 
he  had  afforded  them  against  their  oppressors. 

The  eighth  century  furnishes  no  number  of  ecclesiastical 
writers ;  not  more  than  two  of  any  note  appear.    St.  John 
Damascen,  and  Venerable  Bede ;  the  first  bom  at  Damas- 
cus in  Syria,  the  latter  in  Northumberland  in  England.    St 
John,  for  some  time,  held  a  considerable  office  under  the 
Caliph,  then  made  himself  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St 
Sabas,  near  Jerusalem,  where  he  composed  an  excellent 
treatise  upon  the  orthodox  faith,  besides  several  other  works, 
amongst  which  is  an  elaborate  defence  of  holy  images. 
Venerable  Bede  was  born  before  the  middle  of  the  forego- 
ing century,  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul,  in  York,  where  he  took  the  religious  habit,  and 
stretched  out  life  till  the  year  784,  of  the  eighth  century. 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety.    His  writings,  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  fill  eight  volumes  in  folio,  comprising  his  vab- 
able  History  of  the  English  Church,  as  far  as  the  year  7tk 
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eENTURY  IX 


SECTION  L 

Death  of  Charlemagne. 

(A.  D.  814.)  Charlemag!?e  employed  the  fourteen  last 
years  of  his  iife  in  promoting  Kterary  knowledge,  morality 
and  religion  among  his  subjects.  learning  and  the  study  of 
the  arts  had  fallen  into  general  neglect  in  France.  That  they 
might  recover  their  former  lustre,  the  enlightened  monarch 
erected  public  schools,  enacted  wholesome  laws  for  the  sup- 
port of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  gave  flattering  encourage- 
ments to  industry  and  talents,  and  from  foreign  countries 
invited  to  his  court  men  of  learning,  among  whom  w^as  the 
celebrated  Alcuin,  from  England,  a  clergyman  of  deep 
science  and  exemplary  piety.  Charlemagne,  from  the  time 
of  his  coronation  at  Rome,  was  possessed  both  of  the  impe- 
rial crown  and  the  royal  crown  of  France ;  the  first  was 
elective,  the  second  hereditary.  At  the  age  of  seventy-one, 
^jvhen  life  became  every  day  more  and  more  precarious,  he 
judged  it  prudent  to  take  such  measures,  l)efore  he  died,  as 
should  secure  them  both  to  his  only  surviving  son,  Lewis, 
surnamed  Le  Debonnaire,  or  the  Meek.  His  two  eldest 
sons,  Charles  and  Pepin,  the  first  of  whom  had  been  crowned 
king  of  Germany,  and  the  other  king  of  Italy,  were  dead 
without  lawful  issue.  He  therefore  sent  to  let  Lewis  know, 
that  he  must  come  to  him,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle',  in  order  to 
settle  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them  both.  He 
summohed  a  numerous  assembly  of  bishops,  abbots,  dukes, 
'  and  noble  Franks,  to  meet  him  at  the  same  time.    It  was  in 
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the  month  of  November,  813.  He  called  them  all  before 
him,  exhorted  them  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  too, 
Lewis ;  mentioned  the  thot^t  he  had  of  conferring  on  him 
the  title  of  emperor,  and  of  making  him  his  associate  in  the 
empire,  and  concluded  by  asking  if  it  had  their  approbatioo. 
They  unanimously  exclaimed,  that  the  thought  came  from 
God.  On  the  following  Sunday  he  went  in  state,  accompa- 
nied by  his  prelates  and  nobles,  to  the  great  Church,  clothed 
in  his  imperial  robes,  with  the  crown  upon  his  head;  he 
advanced  with  his  son  by  his  side  to  the  altar,  upon  which 
he  had  ordered  a  crown  to  be  placed.  After  prayii^  for 
some  time,  he  first  addressed  the  spectators,  then  bade  his 
son  take  the  crown  from  the  altar,  and  put  it  on  his  head, 
meaning  thereby  to  show  him,  that  he  held  the  empire  from 
God  alone.  The  sacred  vaults  instantly  resounded  with. 
Long  life  to  the  emperor  Lewis.  Mass  was  then  said,  after 
which  the  two  emperors  returned  to  the  palace.  They  joy- 
fully passed  a  few  days  together,  then  taking  an  affection- 
ate,  and,  as  they  foresaw,  the  last  farewell  of  each  other, 
I^wis  returned  into  Aquitain,  of  which  he  was  king. 

The  old  emperor  remained  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he 
died  on  the  following  January,  814.  He  was  seized  with  a 
fever  as  he  came  out  of  the  bath.  It  continued  to  increase, 
and  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight  brought  his  life  into  danger. 
Being  admonished  of  his  situation,  he  devoutly  prepared  for 
death,  by  prayer,  and  all  the  spiritual  helps,  which  the  Cath- 
olic Church  affords  to  her  dying  children.  Havii^  received 
extreme  unction  and  the  holy  eucharist,  he  patiently  waited 
his  final  dissolution  with  a  p^ect  resignation  to  the  divine 
will.  In  his  last  moments  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cron 
upon  his  forehead  and  his  breast,  and  piously  pronoond^ 
the  words,  "  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit,'* 
he  placidly  expired,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  bis  reign  as 
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emperor,  the  forty-fifth  as  king  of  France,  and  the  seventy- 
second  of  his  age. 

The  French  writers  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their 
profuse  encomiums  .of  Charlemagne,  whom,  for  piety  and 
miUtary  glory,  they  equal  to  Theodosius  and  Constantine. 
On  these  three  Christian  emperors  the  appellation  of  Great' 
is  equally  bestowed ;  and,  certainly,  if  success  in  tlie  field 
aud  tlie  acquisition  of  empire,  if  the  boldness  of  enteq^rise 
and  vigor  of  execution,  if  dignity  of  action  and  respect 
from  foreign  nations  challenge  any  distinctive  title  to  pre- 
eminence in  tlie  class  of  kings,  Charlemagne  may  justly 
claim  tlie  honorable  distinction.  His  liberal  alms  to  the  dis- 
tressed Christians  in  Syria,  in  Egypt,  and  Africa,  his  mag- 
^lificent  donations  to  the  holy  See,  his  zeal  for  religion,  and 
the  encouragement  he  gave  to  learning  throughout  his 
-dominions,  form  the  brilliant  outlines  of  his  Christian  char- 
acter. The  glow  of  these  public  virtues  has  dazzled  the 
^yc  of  some  of  his  admirers,  has  made  them  blind,  and  evert 
partial  to  some  of  his  defects.  Charlemagne,  with  all  the 
splendid  show  of  Christian  devotion,  had  his  criminal  attach- 
ments; he  had  his  darhng  weaknesses  and  private  vi(!es, 
which  his  most  devoted  encomiasts  camiot  dissemble.* 
The  lubricious  irregularities  of  his  daughters,  which,  from  a 
false  fondness,  he  either  favored  or  connived  at,  his  own 
<:unjugal  infidelities,  liis  whimsical  divorces,  his  shnultane- 
ous  plurality  of  wives,  his  multiplicity  of  concubines,  and 
spurious  offspi'ing,  have  left  a  blot  in  his  moral  character 
which  no  high-colored  varnish  of  panegyric  ever  can  oblite- 
rate. In  the  boundless  mercy  of  God,  we  trust  that  hi.'^ 
many  good  qualities  drew  down  upon  him  in  the  end  the 
grace  of  true  repentance.  Paschal,  an  antipope,  hi  the 
year  J 161,  inserted  his  name  in  the  Roman  caleiKJar,  and 
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Aix-k-Chapelle  honors  him  as  a  saint;  but  the  holy  See  has 
not  yet  discovered,  either  in  his  piety  or  his  penitence,  those 
genuine  marks  of  an  exalted  vurtue,  which  it  requires  to  set 
him  up  as  a  public  model  for  the  edification  and  imitation  of 
the  faithful  At  Metz,  he  is  considered. as  a  sinner,  standing 
in  need  of  purgation,  and  annual  mass  is  said  for  the  repose 
of  his  souL  Could  pecuaiary  considerations  or  interest 
purchase,  at  the  Vatican,  a  rank  or  title  among  the  saints, 
as  some  arc  heard  to  say,  Constantino,  Pepin,  and  Charky 
magne  would  have  long  since  held  a  conspicuous  ptacn 
But  of  that  honor  the  price  is  sanctity  alone,  and  virtue  puU 
licly  displayed  in  a  super-eminent  degree. 


SECTION  IL 

EgberU  sole  Monarch  of  Englatid, 

(A*  D,  828.)  While  Charlenmgne,  by  military  achieve- 
ments, extended  his  dominions  to  tho  enormous  magnitude 
we  have  seen  upon  the  Continent,  Egbert,  by  his  policy 
more  than  by  force  of  arms,  united  the  whole  ^strength  of 
England  into  one  monarchy.  The  Saxon  hq^rchy,  in 
Great  Britain^  had  been  gradually  formed  by  a  successica 
of  conquests  over  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
When  the  first  warmth' of  national  attachment  was  cooled 
by  the  erection  of  separate  interests  among  the  conquerors, 
the  flames  of  discord  frequently  broke  out  between  ti» 
rival  states,  and  consumed  by  slow  degrees  the  sickly  firaaie 
of  those  puny  kingdoms.  An  hereditary  right  to  the  cmwd 
had  either  not  been  acknowledged  or  not  strictly  observed 
in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy.    Hence  the  reigning 
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prince  had  oftentimes  as  many  rivals  of  his  throne  to  guard 
against,  as  there,  were  princes  of  the  blood*  Many  of  the 
•Saxon  kings,  tliough  married,  left  no  issue,  and  many 
resigned  tlieir  crowns  to  embrace  a  monastic  life*  Hence  a 
competitorship  for  regal  power  arose,  not  only  among  the 
distant  branches  of  royalty,  but  among  the  families  of 
Saxon  nobility.  In  these  ambitious  struggles,  which  th<^ 
pacific  principles  of  tiie  gospel  could  not  hinder,  the  aid  of 
a  neighboring  state  was  often  sought  and  obtained.  Tiiu 
chance  of  war  turned  the  balance  of  power  sometimes  to 
one  kingdom,  and  sometimes  to  another.  Kent,  Northuni- 
berland,  Mercia,  and  Wessex  had  their  day.  In  these  four 
kingdoms  the  other  three  were  absorbed,  when  Egbert 
mounted  the  throne  of  Wessex,  in  the  year  800. 

Egbert  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Cerdic,  tlie 
founder  of  that  kingdom.  Hereditary  right,  as  far  as  it 
went,  gave  him  a  just  claim  to  the  crown.  But  Brithric,  a 
more  remote  descendant  of  the  royal  stock,  had  obtained 
possession.  The  jealousy  of  this  prince  rendered  it  unsafe 
for  Egbert  to  remain  within  the  realm :  he  secretly  with- 
drew into  France,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Charle- 
magne. By  living  in  the  court,  and  serving  in  the  armies 
of  that  monarch,  he  acquired  that  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, which  fitted  him  for  the  conquest  of  his  owm  country. 
Upon  the  death  of  Brithric,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
West-Saxon  nobility  called  him  home  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  activity  and  vigor 
of  his  genius  prompted  him  to  extend  his  boundary ;  he 
extended  it  to  the  land's  end,  by  the  reduction  of  Cornwall. 
The  rash  ambition  of  Bernulf,  king  of  Mercia,  furnished 
him  a  more  plausible  pretext  of  attempting  other  conquests. 
Bcmulf,  by  the  advantages  he  had  gained  over  the  neigh- 
boring princes,  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  giving  laws 
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to  the  whole  island ;  he  invaded  Wessex,  where  he  founds 
in  king  Egbert,  his  equal  in  annbition,  and  his  superior  in 
military  abilities.  Egbert  encountered  and  slew  him  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Then  marching  his  victorious  troops  into- 
the  very  heart  of  Mercia,  and  meeting  with  no  resistance 
from  a  disheartened  and  divided  people,  he  subjected  the 
whole  midland  kingdom  to  his  obedience.  Kent  soon  after 
willingly  consented  to  resign  its  independence  rather  thaa 
risk  the  chance  of  war.  Egbert  now  saw  the  whole  hep- 
tarchy at  his  feet,  except  the  north,  which  he  knew  was 
ready  to  submit  at  the  first  appearance  of  an  army  coming 
against  it.  The  Northumbrians,  in  fact,-  were  weakened  by- 
intestine  divisions ;  they  had  no  governnient  on  which  they 
could  rely;  they  no  sooner  heard  of  the  conqueror's 
approach  but  they  sent  deputies  to  receive  him  as  their 
sovereign,  without  a  struggle.  Thus,  within  the  space  of 
four  years,  Egbert,  the  successful  monarch  of  the  west,. 
made  himself  master  of  the  ^hole  Saxon?  heptarchy,  which, 
by  public  edict,  be  incorporated  into  one  great  state,  and 
ordered  to  bo  called  England.  This  event  takes  its  date 
from  the  year  828» 
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SECTION  HI. 

State  of  Religion  under  the  Heptarchy. 

(A.  ©.  ^8.)  The  time,  from  king  Ethelberf s  convcrsioi^ 
.<o  the  imal  dissolution  of  the  heptarchy,  includes  a  period 
of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years.  During  that  period 
,  religion  shone  Avith  primitive  splendor  in  the  practice  of  all 
Cluistian  virtues.  In  the  history  of  those  times,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  apostoUc  age^  although  we  meet  %i  ith  scandals 
.and  heinous  sins  of  some  individuals,  the  natural  cifects  of 
human  frailty,  yet  the  spirit  which  pervaded  all  ranks  of 
men,  and  animated  the  body  of  the  people,  was  ti-uly  Chris- 
tian. What  zeal  in  the  divine  service,  what  emulation  in 
promoting  God's  lienor,  and  what  hearty  devotion,  as  Mr. 
Echard  relates,*  possessed  the  English  nation  in  tliosc  days, 
we  may  gj^thcr  from  the  numerous  churches  magnificently 
endowed,  and  the  religious  houses  then  founded.  These 
houses  were  the  nurseries  of  virtue,  the  seminaries  of  learu- 
ing,  and  the  schools  of  industry.  There,  day  and  night,  the 
sacred  arches  rung  with  the  praises  of  their  great  Creator ; 
there,  sequestered  from  tJic  cares  of  worldly  pursuits,  reli- 
gious men  and  women  solely  devoted  tliemselves  to  the 
attainment  of  that  end  for  which  they  were  solely  made ; 
there  the  most  perfect  virtues  were  taught  and  learned  by 
word  and  example.  Prayer,  study,  and  manual  exercise 
employed  the  time  of  the  religious  monk.  The  learned  and 
correct  author  of  tlie  preface  to  the  Monasticon  testifies, 
that  within  two  hundred  years,  no  less  than  thirty  Englisli 
Saxon  kings  and  queens  resigned  their  crowns,  and 
renounced  the  world  to  secure  their  salvation  by  the  pious 
practices  of  a  monastic  liie. 
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To  men  unacquainted  widi  the  evangelical  connsels  of 
perfection,  such  a  choice  may  appear  no  better  than  Mly. 
In  that  light  the  whole  gospel  appeared  to  tlie  uninstructed 
Gentiles.  Men  who  consider  themselves  as  placed  in  this 
world  only  to  enjoy  it,,  or  who  so-  act  and  live  as  if  4ey 
thought  themsdves  made  for  no  better  enjoyments  hereafteri, 
seem  ever  ready  to  lavish  their  abuse  on  whatever  contra- 
dicts their  carnal  notions  of  q^iritual  things.  **  For  *fie  sen- 
sual man,**  as  St  Paul  assures  us,*  "perceiveth  not  those 
things  which  are  of  the  Spirit  of  God:  fitf  to  bin  tikey  aie 
folly,  and  he  cannot  understand."  Mr*  Hume,  whose  koow> 
ledge  of  rdigionivas  certainly  not  very  extensive  nor  cop- 
rect,  has  given  an  account  f  of  the  English  Saxon  Church 
under  the  heptarchy^  sdely  calculated  to  beguile  instead  cf 
informing  his  readers.  Guided  more  I^  deistical  fancies  of 
his  own  imagination,  than  by  the  records  of  historical  truths 
he  confidently  asserts,  "that  the  priests  in  the  teptarchy,. 
after  the  first  missionaries,  were  wholly  Saxon^  and  almost 
as  ignorant  and  barbarous  as  the  laity ;  that  they  received 
their  doctrine  through  the  corrupt  channels  <rf  Home  with  a 
mixture  of  credulity  and  superstition  equaify  destructive  to 
the  understanding  ancJ  to  morals.;  that  their  reverence  for 
saints  seems  to  have  supjdanted  the  adoration  of  the  Supreme 
Being;  that  monastic  observances  were  esteemed  mort 
meritorious  Uian  the  active  virtues;  that  bounty  to  the 
church  atoned  for  all  violence  against  society ;  that  remorse 
for  the  more  robust  vices  was  appeased  not  only  by  amend- 
ment of  life,  but  by  penances,  by  servility  to  the  Mod* 
and  abject  devotion;  that  a  superstitioi^  attachment  f» 
Rome,  and  a  gradual  subjection  of  the  kingdom  to  a  ibre^ 
jurisdiction,  disgraced  the  religion  of  the  Saxons ;  that  the 
Britons  had  never  acknowledged  any  ^bordination  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  but  that  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  Lindisfamc,  the 
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haughtiest  and  most  laxurious  prelate  of  bis  age,  gave  a 
finishing  stroke  to  his  sabjection,  by  his  appeal  to  Rome 
against  the  deci»ons  of  an  English  synod."  The  posi- 
tiveness  that  accompanies  these  bold  assertions  is  aptl^- 
employed  to  give  them  the  air  of  truth  to  sucit  of  hia 
readers,  as  are  not  sufficiently  informed  to  know  they  i^re 
false.  The  better  to  impose,  the  respectai>le  name  of  Bede 
IS  quoted  in  the  Scottish  margin^  as  if  Bede  could  be  a 
voucher  for  those  impudent  assertions,  which  his  feitiifal 
history  of  those  times  ilatly  contradicts.  Let  the  sincere 
friend  of  truth  consult  that  venerable  and  learned  author^ 
who  Eved  fiiB  ramety  years  under  the  heptarchy,  and  with 
his  own  eyes  he  will  see  how  shamefulfy  the  Engiish  Saxon 
Church  is  traduced  by  Ae  unfaithfiil  pen  of  Mr.  Hume» 
The  opprobrious  terms,  of  corrupt  doctrines  of  Rome,  of 
ignorance,  of  superstition,  and  abject  devotion,  are  but  the 
echo  of  Knox's  and  John  Calvin's  cant,  incessantly  repeated 
to  vilKfy  the  gospel  councils  of  Christian  perfection,  and  to 
discredit  the  religious  practices  of  Clndst's  universal  Church. 
The  English  Saxon  Church,  during  its  infancy,  stood  in 
need  of  foreign  aid  for  the  sacred  ministry,  till  schools  and 
seminaries  for  learning  could  be  formed  at  home.  That 
foreign  aid  was  necessarily  required  and  received  for  some 
years  aftei*  St.  Austin's  time,  witness  St  Theodore,  the 
sixth  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  his  learned  friend 
Adrian ;  witness  Agilbert,  Felix,  Birinus,  and  others,  who 
were  not  Saxons,  nor  amongst  the  first  missionaries.  Many 
of  the  English  youth  went  abroad  to  study  in  foreign  schools, 
from  whence  tfiey  returned,  completely  qualified  with  virtue 
and  learning,  to  instruct  their  countrymen.  Among  these 
^-ere  St.  Wilfrid  and  St.  Benet  Biscop.  But  when  schools 
were  opened  in  the  island,  and  they  were  opened  at  an  early 
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period  under  foreign  masters,  leamiog  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gress among  the  English  Saxons.  It  is  recorded,  that  m 
St.  Theodore^s  school  at, Canterbury,  the  students  spoke  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  as  fluently  as  their  own.  The 
great  monasteries  had  their  public  schools,  in  which  the 
youth  of  the  nobility  and  young  ecclesiastics  were  trained 
up.  Each  monastery  had  its  Ubrary,  and  the  usual  occupa- 
tion of  many  of  the  Monks  during  the  hours  allotted  to 
manual  labor,  was  in  transcribing  books,  or  in  compilit^ 
registers  and  Saxon  annals ;  Florence  of  Worcester,  and 
William  of  Malmesbury,  composed  their  histories.  Vene- 
rable Bede  himself  is  a  shining  example  of  the  application 
and  attention  paid  to  study  in  those  schools.  In  a  letter  to 
Egbright,  buriiop  of  York,  he  advises  that  prelate  to  be 
careful  in  placing  through  his  extensive  diocese  virtuous  and 
learned  priests  for  the  instruction  of  his  flock.  Nugatory 
was  the  advice,  if  no  such  priests  existed  in  the  land.  His 
history  teems  with  names  of  English  Saxons,  whom  he  highly 
extoUs,  some  for  their  learning  and  eminent  knowledge  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  some  for  their  sublime  sanctity  and  gilt 
of  miracles.  The  accomplished  Alcuin,  deacon  of  York, 
is  an  ornament  to  his  own  country  as  well  as  to  Prance,  in 
tracing  and  directing  the  plans  of  Charlemagne  for  the 
revival  of  Letters  among  the  Franks.  To  the  abilities,  to 
the  zeal,  and  apostolical  labors  of  a  Willibrord,  of  a  Boim- 
face,  of  a  LuUus,  of  a  Willehad,  and  other  holy  mission- 
aries from  the  EngUsh  Saxon  schools,  Friseland,  the  Ketb- 
eriands,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  almost  all  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, were  principally  indebted  for  their  converson  to  the 
Cliristian  faith.  Amongst  ail  these  bright  characters,  can 
Mr.  Hume  discover  none  but  barbarous  and  ignaranl 
priests!  lie  certainly  disgraces  himself,  and  insults  his 
readers,  when  he  tells  them  so. 
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He  has  singled  out  St  Wilfrki,  the  learned  awd  virtiioa* 
bishop,  not  of  Lindisfftrtie,  but  of  York,  for  the  object  of  his 
peevish  spleen  and  skmderons  abuse.  The  bi^p's  appeal 
to  Rome,  against  an  unjust  seiitence,  was  alone  sufficient  to 
make  him  criminal  in  that  histonan's  eye :  but,  could  it 
make  him  the  haughtiest  and  most  htacurUms  prelate  of  his 
age^  in  that  historian^s  eye?  Venerable  Bede  and  Stepham 
Eddi,  both  cotemporaries  and  eye-witnesses  of  his  conduct, 
speak  very  difierently  of  him ;  the  character  they  gave  him 
is  that  of  a  pious,  moderate,  and  persecuted  man^  His 
humble  and  silent  retreat  for  three  years  in  the  monastery  of 
Rippon,  while  his  episcopal  See  of  York  was  unjustly  held 
from  ham,  his  active  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral 
duties,  the  expenditure  of  his  inconne  in  charitable  and  piou» 
tises,  his  irreproachable  conduct  of  life,  acknowledged  even 
by  his  adversaries,  his  apostolical  labors,  in  fine,  among  the 
Mercians,  the  South  Saxons,  and  in  Friseland,  show  no 
marks  either  of  the  haughty  or  luxurious  prelate.  To  form 
a  right  judgment  of  his  appeal  to  Rome,  we  must  state  the 
circumstances.  Egfirid,  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  thought 
himself  injured  by  the  prelate's  advice  to  St  Audry,  and 
vowed  revenge.  With  this  view  he  divided  the  diocese  of 
York  into  two,  between  the  two  new  bishops  of  his  owb 
appointment,  and  turned  St.^  WiHrid  entirdy  out  Then,  a9 
a  cover  to  his  injustice,  he  importuned  the  primate  Theodore 
to  sanction  what  he  had  done.  The  infirm  Theodore,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  being  imposed  upon  by  plausible  appearances, 
after  much  persuasion  ratified  the  partition  of  York  diocese, 
by  a  formal  sentence  of  the  archi-episcopal  court.  From 
that  sentence  Wilfrid  modestly  appealed  to  Rome,  where  the 
cause  was  impartially  discussed,  and  decided  to  his  favon 
The  venerable  Theodore  then  saw  he  had  been  deceived, 
humbly  confessed  his  fault,  and  made  every  reparation  ia 
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his  power  to  th^  injured  bishop  of  York,  On  the  renewal 
of  a  similar  ii^ustice  aftenvards,  St  Wilfrid  appealed  a; 
second  time,  and  a  second  time  obtained  redress^  The  pen 
of  malevolence,  as  we  observe,  wrongfully  attributes  the 
appellant's  success  at  Rome  not  to  the  justice  of  his  cattse,r 
but  to  the  flattered  pride  of  an  ambitious  pontiff  An  appeal 
to  Rome  from  the  oppressive  sentence  of  an  inferior  courts 
in  a  matter  purely  ecclesiastical,  was  neither  inordinate  nor 
new.  It  was  sanctioned  by  antiquity  and  the  canons  of  the 
churclb  The  illustrious  St  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  and 
8t  John  Chrysostom  of  Constantinople,  appealed  in  smilar 
circumstances,  the  first  to  Julius^  the  second  to  Innocent, 
bishops  of  Rome ;  and  yet  those  patriarchal  churches  were 
as  tenaciousi  and  jealous  of  their  privileges,  as  the  English 
Saxon  or  the  British  churches  ever  could  be«  The  sphitual 
supremacy  of  St  Peter's  chair  has  been  established*  by  tlio 
divine  founder  of  our  religion;  it  is  and  always  was  an 
indispensable  article  of  Catholic  communion.  To  say  the 
Britons  never  acknowledged  any  subordination  to  the  Roman 
Pontifi**  is  to  declare  them  schismatics  at  once ;  it  is  to  assert 
what  cannot  be  proved;  for  the  assertion  is  not  true.  The 
names  of  a  St  Dubritius,  a  St  David*  and  of  numerous  oM 
British  saints,  inserted  in  the  Roman  maityrology,  evince 
its  falsity.  In  the  register  of  her  saints,  Rome  enters  none 
who  acknowledge  not  the  supremacy  of  her  sptritual 
jurisdiction. 

•JofcD,  t.  xxL  T.  10, 17. 
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SECTION  VI. 

View  of  the  English  Saxon  Church. 

(A.  D.  828.)  Justice  to  the  memory  of  our  religious 
Ancestors,  so  rudely  insulted  and  traduced  by  Mr.  Hume 
and  other  writers  of  the  same  stamp,  induces  me  to  dwell 
-a  little  longer  on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  English  Saxon 
-Church  during  the  heptarcliy.  So  fraught  with  examples 
jof  the  purest  virtue  are  the  old  Saxon  records,  that  they 
powerfully  incline  us  to  believe  the  heptarchy  to  have  been 
the  most  auspicious  reign  for  religion  that  England  ever  saw. 
The  religious  foundations,  scattered  through  the  land,  are 
public  monuments  of  tfeat  active  piety,  which  animated  the 
wealthy  part  of  the  faithful  to  promote  the  service  of  God, 
4uid  the  salvation  of  soirfs.  The  numerous  list  of  saints, 
\\4to  compose  the  English  Saxon  calendar,  authentically 
vouches  for  the  eminent  virtues  which  then  flourished  within 
those  consecrated  scats  of  ev^angelical  perfection.  There, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation,  the  principles  of 
probity  and  4rue  religion  were  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
yoMth,  and  the  elements  of  sacred  and  profane  literature 
were  imbibed  and  perfected.  The  mode  of  education  there 
adopted,  we  readily  aHow,  gave  not  that  polish  to  tlie  man* 
ners,  nor  that  elegance  to  the  art  of  spealung  and  writing 
well,  nor  that  relish,  in  fine,  for  the  speculative  sciences, 
which  we  see  in  the  present  age,  but  it  formed  such  men  as 
determined  Charlemagne  to  adopt  the  same  institutions  in 
France.  It  left  the  students  neither  ignorant  nor  barbarous, 
as  Mr.  Hume  pretends.  The  English  Saxon  nation  was 
not  slow  to  profit  by  the  lessons  she  received  from  her  first 
foreign  masters ;  she  quickly  began  to  cultivate  and  display 
her  own  natural  talents.    The  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
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tongue,  the  study  of  grammar,  of  poetry,  and  of  the  arts, 
exercised  the  genius  of  her  youth;  to  the  practice  of 
religion,  she  added  the  kijowledge  of  the  holy  scriptures,  of 
ecclesiastical  history^  of  the  fathers  and  canons  of  the 
ehuroh.  Hence  a  bright  succession  of  qualified  men, 
"whom  AIcuin«  in  a  letter  to  Charlemagne,  calls  the  ik>werB 
of  England,  constantly  supplied  the  schools  with  good  mas* 
ters,  and  the  church  with  proper  ministers.  Amidst  these 
flowers  of  Alcuin,  we  distinguish  Alcuin  himself,  an  Adebnus, 
an  Egbert,  a  Tatwin,  a  Bede,  not  to  mention  many  others, 
whom  the  Saxon  chronicle  commends  for  their  superior 
piety  and  learning.  With  great  feeling  Alcuin  conunemo- 
rates  the  abilities,  the  learning,  and  valuable  library  of  his 
former  master,  Egbert,  the  disciple  ot  Bede. 

Egbert,  here  mentioned,  was  brother  to  the  king  of  tJie 
Northumbrians;  lie  was  a  scholar,  well  versed  in  the  liberal 
arts,  and  for  his  talents  had  been  promoted  tOithc  episcopal 
See  of  York.  York,  from  the  time  of  Paulinus,  to  the  year 
735,  had  lost  its  archiepiscopal  title.  The  first  regulation 
made  in  favor  of  that  See  by  St  Gregory  L,  had  been  eitiier 
recalled,  or  never  fully  executed.  St.  Gregory  IIL  renewed 
tlie  ancient  title  at  the  solicitation  of  Egbert,  to  whom  he 
fiimt  the  pall,  with  a  grant  of  archiepiscopal  jurisdictioa 
Li'si  the  grant  of  this  privilege  to  the  See  of  York  might 
pve  umbrage  to  Tatwin,  the  metropolitan  of  Canterbury, 
tJie  same  Pope  confirmed  all  the  ancieqt  prerogatives  of  tiiis 
lirRt  See  to  him  and  his  successors  for  ever,  as  Primate  of 
England.  But  among  the  men  of  science,  who  lived  under 
the  heptarchy,  venerable  Bede  holds  the  first  place.  Cam- 
den calls  him  "  The  singular  and  shining  light,"  Leland, 
"  The  chiefest  and  brightest  ornament  of  the  English  nation, 
most  worthy,  if  any  one  ever  was,  of  immortal  fime." 
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Melaacton*  acknowledges  him  to  have  been  singularly 
skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  matlicmatics,  philosophy,  and 
«acred  fiterature.  Bishop  Tanner  calls  him  "  a  prodigy  of 
learning  in  an  udeamed  age ;"  he  then  adds, "  when  we  take 
a  view  of  all  his  writings  together,  we  shall  confess  tliat  he 
alone  is  a  Kbrary  and  a  treasure  of  all  tlie  arts.**  Mr.  Cave 
thinks  it  a  disgrace  to  our  nation,  that  no  accurate  or  com- 
plete edition  of  Bede's  works  has  been  set  forth.  After 
such  encomiiiras,  impartially  given  by  protestant  writers, 
Jiovv  has  it  happened,  that  the  discerning  Mr.  Hume  shouW 
80  far  overlook  this  shining  light,  this  brightest  ornament  of 
the  English  nation,  this  jwodigy  of  learning,  this  treasure 
of  the  arts,  as  to  leave  him  with  the  clerical  crowd  under 
the  degrading  imputation  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  which 
he  peremptorily  stamps  upon  the  whole  body  of  English 
Haxon  clergy^  without  exception,  without  mercy,  and  with- 
out justice. 

The  doctrine,  tat^ht  by  Bede,  the  venerable  doctor  of  the 
English  Saxoo  church,  the  doctrines  of  the  mass,  of  the 
real  presence,  of  prayijig  for  the  dead,  of  the  invocation  of 
saints,  of  respect  for  their  relics  and  holy  images,  doctrines 
confirmed  by  miracles  even  within  the  reach  of  his  own 
knowledge,  too  apparently  clash  with  the  ideas  of  a  false 
phik)sophy  to  escape  the  abuse  of  Mr.  Hume.  This  writer 
expresses  his  si^rcilious  contempt  of  them ;  he  pronounces 
them  to  be  the  corrupt  doctrines  of  Rome.  Of  Rome 
indeed  they  are  undoubted  doctrines,  pure  and  incomipt  as 
'  the  spring  from  whence  they  flow-  If  the  historian,  whose 
principal  object  should  be  truth,  had  taken  pains  to  consult 
the  genuine  sources  of  information,  before  he  pronounced 
an  Ignatius,  the  disciple  of  St  John,  the  Apostle  and  Evan- 
gelist, an  Irenaeus,  a  Tertullian,  an  Origen,  a  Cyprian,  an 

•Dccorr.  etmUii. 
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Athanasius,  an  Ambrose*  an  Austin,  and  the  whole  list  of 
Fathers,  as  Luther  honestly  confesses;  would  have  ioforroed 
ium  that  those  doctrines  were  the  pure,  primitive  doctrines 
and  practice  of  Christ's  universal  Church  in  Asia,  in  Afiica, 
and  Europe.  Conscious  of  the  obligations  which  they 
owed  to  Rome  for  their  conversion  to  tte  true  feith,  our 
Saxon  ancestors  entertained  more  generous  and  more 
grateful  sentiments.  Numbers  of  devout  pilgrims  in  those 
days  repaired  to  Rome  with  no  other  view  than  to  pay  then* 
homage  of  gratitude  to  God  upon  the  threshold  of  St  Peter. 
Among  these  we  distinguish  Inas,  the  good  king  of  Wessex» 
who,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  abdicated 
his  crown  for  the  love  of  God,  travelled  to  Rome,  and  there 
became  a  monk  in  the  year  727.  Before  his  abdication,  be 
imposed  an  annual  tribute  of  a  penny  upon  ever}'  dwelling 
house  in  his  kingdom,  to  be  paid  to  Rome,  as  a  public  acknoww 
ledgement  of  his  devotion  and  respect  for  the  apostolic 
See,  from  which  he  and  his  people  had  received  the  fwth  of 
Christ  This  eleemosynary  tribute,  conunonly  called  Rome- 
scot  or  Peterpence,  was  employed  by  the  Pope,  in  founding 
a  school  at  Rome  for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of 
English  students  and  pilgrims.  Its  institution,  first  set  od 
foot  by  Inas,  for  Wessex  only,  in  726 ;  was  next  adopted 
by  Ofla,  for  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  m  794 ;  and  lastly,  by 
king  Edgar,  for  all  England,  in  964.  The  mode  of  collect- 
ing and  of  paying  this  eleemosynary  tribute,  was  €na]lj 
settled  by  a  law  of  the  realm,  and  regularly  executed  from 
that  time  to  the  schism  of  Henry  VIIL 
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SECTION  V, 

Progress  of  Religion  in  the  North. 

(A.  D,  820.)    The  entcrpriwng  and  victorious  Charle* 

mague  completely  finished  what  his  fatlier  Pepin  had  begun, 

by  adding  to  his  empire  all  the  tetritory  that  lies  betwen  the 

Rhine  and  the  £lbe.    St  Willehad  preached  the  gospel  to 

the  Saxons  before  their  subjugation  to  the  French  monarchy, 

but  bad  not  met  with  all  the  success  which  his  zeal  deserved. 

Those  uncivilized  idolaters  were  too  impatient  of  restraint 

to  be  governed  by  principle;  they  often  abandoned  the  faith 

which  they  had  embraced  with  seeming  sincerity,  and 

returned  to  their  old  disorderly  habits.    Till  their  native 

prince  professed  himself  a  Christian,  religion  obtained  no 

solid  footing  amongst  them.    But  when  their  prince  had 

once  set  the  example,  the  people  appeared  eager  io  follow 

it,  the  worship  of  idols  ceased,  and  in  the  compass  of  a 

few  yearsy  all  Saxony  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Christ. 

To  quicken  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  to  secure 

its  preservation  in  those  northern  provinces  of  German}', 

the  religious  Charlemagne  founded  the  bishoprics  of  Verden, 

and  Mindeo,  of  Bremen,  of  Osnaburg,  Paderbom,  and 

Munster.    From  Saxooy,  the  light  of  religion  spread  alon^ 

the  shore  of  the  Baltic,  and  difibsed  its  rays  upon  the  inho2>- 

{Stable  coasts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  being  driven  from  his  throne 
and  country  by  his  rebel  subjects,  in  the  year  814,  took 
refuge  in  the  imperial  court  of  Lewis  le  Debonnaire. 
There  he  received  not  only  royal  hospitality,  but  salutary 
instruction,  and  became  a  Christian.  He  made  several 
attempts  to  regain   his  crown,  but   as  they  all  proved 
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abortive,  the  emperor  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  present  resi' 
dence,  the  county  of  Riustri,  in  Friseland,  where,  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  two  countries,  he  might  n^ore  easily  watch 
and  seize  the  most  favorable  opportunity  of  recov^ing  his 
kingdom.  Harold  took  with  him  a  zealous  and  koly  Monk, 
by  name  Anscarius.  Anscarius  was  a  Frenchman,  had 
received  a  virtuous  and  learned  education  in  the  old  abbey 
of  Corbie,  upon  the  Somme,  in  Picarrdyy  where  he  took  the 
monastic  habit,  and,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  emperor, 
was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  accompany  king  Harold, 
and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  rude  inhabitanls  of  Den- 
mark. Auberty  a  Monk  of  the  same  community,  went 
along  with  him.  These  two  missionaries  bad  the  merit 
of  carrying  the  first  tidings  of  Christraimty  te  the  Daaes ; 
their  labors  were  not  crowned  with  any  distinguished 
success;  for  though  many  were  converted  and  baptised, 
Denmark  was  still  to  be  considered  as  an  infidel  nation. 

In  the  interim,  a  solemn  deputation  from  the  nobks  of 
Sweden  arrived  in  France,  requestmg  missionaries  to 
instruct  them  in  the  Christian  faith*  St  Anseariusrwfao 
still  remained  with  king  Harold,  was  recalled  by  his  abbot, 
and  proposed  for  the  mission  of  Sweden.  The  apostolic 
man  readily  consented,  embarked  with  Yitmar,  a  Monk  of 
Corbie,  crossed  the  Baltic,  and  landed  at  Biore,  the  capital 
city  of  the  country  at  that  time,  near  the  spot  where 
Stockholm  now  stands.  The  king  gave  him  a  gracious 
reception,  and  ample  leave  to  announce  the  word  of  salva- 
tion ta  his  subjects.  Herigarius,  the  governor  of  the 
city,  was  among  the  first  of  many  who  demanded  and 
received  baptism.  The  stay  of  Anscarius  was  too  short 
for  religion  to  make  any  considerable  progress  in  the 
country.    A  door,  however,  was  opened  for  others  to  enter 
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that  missian ;  the  seeds  of  Chri^ianity  were  sown,  but  the 
lime  for  their  producing  a  plentiful  harvest  was  not  yet  come. 
At  the  end  of  six  months,  Anscarius,  with  Vitmar,  his 
associate,  left  the  couiitry,  and  returned  to  France.  The 
good  emperor  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  the  account 
Anscarius  gave  him  of  what  he  had  done,  and  imme- 
diately concerted  measures  which  were  thought  best  to 
strengthen  and  support  those  infant  churches  of  the  north. 
The  erection  of  an  archiepiscopal  See  at  Hamburgh  was 
proposed  and  adopted.  Anscarius  set  off  with  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  emperor,  to  obtain  the  confir- 
mation of  it  from  the  Pope,  who  was  Gregory  IV.  Hav- 
ing obtained  from  his  Holiness  all  he  asked,  he  was  conse- 
crated the  first  archbishop  of  Hamburgh,  with  the  title  of 
legate  of  the  holy  See  for  all  the  north.  In  the  cultivation 
of  that  ungrateful  vineyard,  the  holy  prelate  labored  with 
indefiatigable  zeal  for  five  and  thirty  years,  during  all 
which  time  he  had  great  hardships  to  undergo,  and  little 
fruit  to  reap.  Venerable  for  sanctity,  and  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  miracles,  he  died  at  Bremen  in  865. 


SECTION  VI. 

State  of  Religion  in  the  Ifestern  Empire. 

.  (A.  D.  840.)  The  emperor  Lewis,  who,  on  account  of 
his  forgiving  temper,  acquired  the  surname  of  Le  Debon- 
naire,  by  solemn  deed  confirmed  the  donations  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  to  the  holy  See,  and,  in  addition  to  them, 
granted  likewise  the  whole  dutchy  of  Rome,  and  some 
other  territories.    But  in  the  grant  he  made  this  remarkable 
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reserve,  that  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  deciding  ib  dvfl 
matters  for  the  city  any  dutchy  of  Rome  should  rftnaih 
vested  in  him  and  his  successors.  The  deed  wft»  signed  by 
himself  and  his  three  sons,  Lothaire,  Pepin>  and  Leww,  in  a 
national  assembly  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  By  another  act^ 
made  at  the  same  time,  he  gave  the  title  of  emperor  to  his 
eldest  son  Lothaire ;  created  Pepin,  his  second  don,  king  rf 
Aquitain ;  and  Lewis,  king  of  Bavaria.  After  that,  be  turmd 
his  thoughts  upon  the  means  of  promoting  religion  and  true 
piety  among  his  subjects.  The  concurrence  of  his  bishops 
was  herc  necessary ;  nor  were  tJiey  slow  in  seconding  hit 
intentions.  They  frequently  assembled  to  review  the  state 
of  religion  in  France,  enforced  the  oM,  and  enacted  new 
regulations  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  better  obser- 
vance of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  irregularities  which 
had  crept  into  the  Benedictine  order,  engaged  their  parti- 
cular  attention. 

The  disciples  of  St  Benct,  in  France,  bad  by  degrees 
fallen  from  the  spirit  and  primitive  practice  of  their  role. 
Some  understood  it  in  one  sense,  and  some  in  another;  from 
that  difference  of  understanding  and  interpreting  the  text, 
according  to  fancy,  different  modes  of  following  it  w»e 
introduced  into  the  different  houses  of  the  same  order. 
Hence  arose  a  confusion  of  discipline,  disunion,  and  discord 
among  the  Monks,  who  in  their  customs  appeared  strangers 
to  each  other,  though  professed  followers  of  the  same  com- 
mon rule.  The  emperor  summoned  the  principal  abbots  of 
the  (H*der  within  his  dominions  to  attend  him  at  Axx4a-Cha- 
pelle,  his  usual  place  of  residence.  All  being  assembieiL 
the  original  rule  of  St  Bei^  was  publicly  read,  its  tiae 
meaning  thoroughly  discussed  and  ascertained,  the  re^jieoi 
legislator's  intention  explained  at  fall  length,  every  fttore 
misconception  of  his  j^an  carefully  guarded  against,  and  an 
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mi^rmity  of  domeslic  dasciplitie  thrcMjgh  the  whole  ordor 
jfel^iously  ootnmanctod.  Lewis,  after  that,  extended  his 
c$ltb  to  the  reparation  of  all  injustice,  committed  in  his 
'own  and  the  foreg<»ng  reign.  By  long  abuse,  the  civil 
power,  in  many  instances,  had  usurped  a  control  over  the 
election  of  bishops,  which,  according  to  the  ancient  canons, 
4>v^l  to  bo  left  to  the  free  suffrages  of  the  clergy  and 
people. 

In  a  pariiament,  held  at  Attigni,  in  822,  Lewis  restored 
the  ancient  freedom  of  episcopal  elections.  For  the  episco- 
f»acy,  as  Floras,  a  learned  deacon  of  Lyons,  justly  observes, 
is  not  a  gratuity  of  men,  but  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  powers  of  episcopal  ordination  issue  not  from  any 
royal  grant,  but  from  divine  institution,  and  are  exercised 
3witli  the  free  consent  and  authority  of  the  Church.  If  by 
a  change  of  discipline,  canonicaliy  established,  the  pnnce  is 
authorised  to  nominate  to  the  vacant  bishoprics  within  his 
4ominiotis,  it  is  a  r^^tion  of  mere  prudence,  adopted  to 
prevent  dissentions,  and  to  preserve  harmony  and  a  right 
understanding  between  the  two  powers :  it  is  not  done  nor 
admitted  as  a  recpasite  condition  for  a^alid  and  canonical 
ordination. 

Lewis,  alter  the  decease  of  his  first  wife,  married  Judith, 
•^f  Bavaria,  the  source  of  much  civil  and  domestic  strife. 
She  bore  him  a  son,  known  by  the  name  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  to  whom,  at  her  solicitation,  he  gave  the  title  of  king  of 
Germany.  The  three  princes  of  his  former  marriage  were 
highly  inritated,  and  flew  into  open  rebellion  to  revenge 
what  they  4eemed  an  insult  upon  their  own  dignity :  a  civil 
war  commenced  in  the  very  centre  of  the  empire.  Lo- 
Ihftire,  the  niOBt  active  of  the  three  te^tbers,  had  tlie  address 
t^  fliake  the  worid  believo  that  his  cause  w:as  just ;  bis  arms 
«Fere  idso  crowned  wit^  success.    Siqi^ior  in  number,  and 
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vaior  of  his  troops,  he  compelled  his  fnther  to  quit  tlie  field, 
apd  to  retire  for  safety  with  his  queen  into  a  moavtoryf 
while  he  took  upon  himself  the  exclusive  title  and  authority 
of  emperor.  A  diet  of  the  empire  met  soon  after  at  Nime- 
guen,  and  re-instated  Lewis,  in  831.  .  An  apparent  recon- 
ciliation passed  between  the  father  and  his  sons;  he  sin^ 
cerely  forgave  them,  but  they,  who  had  done  the  wrong, 
could  not  so  easily  forgive  or  forget  Two  years  scarce 
elapsed,  when  they  again  revolted;  both  parties  resorted 
again  to  arms.  The  imperial  troops  vvere  bribed  by 
Lothaire,  they  abandoned  their  soverdgn  in  the  field,  and 
basely  suffered  him  to  be  carried  off  a  prisoner  by  his  unna- 
tural sons.  He  was  conducted  to  Soiasons,  led  before  the 
'  altar  in  the  great  Church,  with  a  paper  in  his  band,  con* 
taining  various  crimes  laid  to  his  char^,  and  c<HnpeUed  to 
express  his  sorrow  for  ttem.  He  was  then  solemnly 
deposed,  under  the  pretence  of  being  put  into  a  state  of 
canonical  penance,  and  sentenced  to  be  shut  up  in  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Medard.  During  his  confinement  the  brothers 
quarrelled  among  themselves;  Pepin  and  Lewis  insisted 
upon  his  being  released  from  prison,  and  restored  to  his 
throne,  which  was  done  at  the  end  of  two  years.  E3)bon, 
the  arch-bishop  of  Rheims,  acted  a  principal  part  in  these 
infamous  transactions,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  degraded 
by  an  episcopal  sentence.  The  meek  emperor  reigned  five 
years  after  his  restoration,  and  at  his  death,  left  his  eldest 
son,  Lothaire,  sole  emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  and  his 
youngest  son,  Charles,  king  of  France. 

Lothaire  had  never  been  in  friendship  with  his  brotben 
from  the  time  of  hi^  father's  restoration.  Uis  q>leen  now 
burst  forth  into  open  acts  of  hostility  agamst  Lewis  aod 
Charles.  Loss  and  disgrace  attended  his  acms^  Being 
inrorsted  in.  two  bloody  battles,  he  was.forced  to  make  peftce;» 
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when  he  no  longer  had  the  power  of  continuing  the  war^ 
Touched  at  last  with  remorse,  or  disgusted  with  royalty,  her 
put  on  a  Monk's  halnit  in  the  mons^ery  of  Prunif  and  died 
six  day»  after,  in  855.  Hfs  eldest  son,  Lewis,  inherited  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  emperor.  This  youn^ 
prince  had  to  iight  against  the  African  Moors,  who  made  a 
descent  upon  the  Italian  shore  in  great  force,  and  spread 
desolation  through  the  country^  Dying  without  issue,  in 
875,  he  left  his  titles  and  estates  lo  be  inherited  by  his  uncle, 
Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France*  Charles  repaired  imme* 
diately  to  Rome,  and  was  crowned  emperor  in  Sv  Peter's 
Church  by  Pope  John  VIIL 

Prom  the  death  of  Leo  IIL,  in  816,  there  wa9  a  quick 
succession  of  Popes  in  the  foBowing  order:  Stephen  IV.i, 
St.  Paschal,  Eugenius  IL>  Vatentinus,  Gregpry  IV.,  Ser-^ 
gins  IL,  St*  Leo  lY.r  Benedict  III*>  St.  Nicholas,  Adrian  Il^f 
John  VIIL 


SECTION  VIL 

Extinction  of  Iconoclasm* 

(A*  D«  842^  Be  the  decisions  of  the  sev^itfa  general 
Council  held  at  Nice,  as  we  have  seen,  leonoclasm  received 
a  deadly  weui^df  but  did  not  immediately  expire.^  Among 
the  fickle  Greeks^  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  an  hetero- 
dox sy^em  rise  and  skdc,  and  then  emerge  again,  as  an 
eRq)eror  might  chance  to  choose^  At  Constantinople  the 
imperial  crown  was  as  nuich  become  the  prize  of  faction  as 
ever  it  was  in  ancient  Rome.  The  young  emperor.  Con- 
ftantine,  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  and  weary  of  maternal 
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contrel,  took  the  reins  of  govemmeiit  m  bis  owb  Inads^ 
stripped  Irene  of  all  her  authorityi  and  ran  headiosg  inte 
vice*  He  was  married  to  a  princess  called  Maxy,  but  bein^ 
deeply  enamored  with  Theodota,  oneof  her  maids  of  honor* 
he  applied  to  Tarasiasy  the  patrkirch^  for  a  divorce.  Tara^ 
mus  replied^  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  dissolve  a  lawM 
marriage,  and  that  be  would  sooner  die  tban  counteoaace 
so  unjustifiable  an  act  Constantine  then,  despairing  of 
beiiq;  ever  able  to  carry  his  point  with  the  sanction  ctf  tfao 
church,  set  aside  all  respect  for  ccxnmon  decency  aad  ra& 
gton,  forced  his  lawful  wife  into  a  conveM,  and  pcMichr 
espoused  Theodota  in  795.  This  shameful  defiance  of  the 
divine  law  lost  him  the  respect  and  a&ction  of  bis  sub- 
jects. Irene,  who  had  still  her  ^e  upon  tbe  tkone,  eocoor^ 
aged  their  discoi^tents,  and  having  gained  Ae  officers  of  the 
6rown,  contrived  to  have  the  emperor  seized  and  impris* 
oned.  Then,  as  if  ambition  had  banished  from  her  beart 
every  female  delicacy  and  matemed  feeling  for  a  son,  sbe 
gave  an  order  for  his  eyes  to  be  plucked  out,  which  was 
done  with  such  violence  that  he  died  of  it,  in  797.  Irene 
mounted  the  throne,  which  she  enjoyed  for  near  five  years» 
when  an  ungrateful  hand  retaliated  upon  her  with  similar 
injustice,  though  less  bloody.  The  great  treasurer,  Nice- 
phorus,  suddenly  snatched  the  crown  from  the  bead  of  bis 
benefactr^s,  to  place  it  iqxm  his  own,  arrested  ber  petma^ 
and  sent  ber  into  tbe  Isle  (^  Le^Kis,  wb^re,  by  hani  uece^ 
sity,  sbe  was  obliged  to  spin  for  ber  bread.  She  <Bed  tiM 
year  after,  8M. 

Nicephoros,  whose  character  was  an  odicms  waspfmtkm 
of  hypocrisy,  ingratitude,  and  avari<:^  fitoAed  an  igaobie 
reign  of  nine  years  by  being  sliun  in  batUe  sgainat  tbe  Boi* 
gariant.  His  son  and  succeseor,  Scauradus»  reigned  aet 
three  months,  when  Michael,  who  had  married  his  asttr* 
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vt#  calfed  by  the  pubSc  voice  to  take  the  oommand  of  the 

Michael  was  a  meek  and  religiocis  ]Nriiioe.  His  first  con* 
cem  was  lo  compose  the  disagreement,  that  divided  the 
Catholics,  on  the  subject  of  Constantine's  marriage  with 
Theodota.  Men  of  respectable  characters  appeared  on 
both  sides  of  the  question^  The  venerable  abbots  St  Plato 
and  St  Theodore,  with  their  Monks  on  one  side,  on  the  oppo« 
site  the  patriarch  Tarasins  and  his  successor,  St  Nicephorus^ 
with  tbeor  clergy*  All  agreed  that  the  marriage  was  unlaw* 
ful,  but  they  disagreed  about  the  manner  of  treating  th« 
knperial  sinner.  The  abbots  pronounced  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  him  for  bigamy,  and  quarrelled 
with  the  patriarchs  for  not  inflicting  the  same  censure* 
The  patriarchs  prudently  adopted  the  advice  of  St  Austin, 
wlio  contends  that  extreme  severity  is  not  to  be  exerted 
against  men  in  power,  unless  there  is  a  prospect  of  good 
arising  from  it  Tarasius  saw  he  had  to  deal  with  an 
unprincipled  emperor,  who  had  the  power  of  doing  much 
mischief  to  religion,  and  who  actually  threatened  to  call 
forth  the  Iconoclasts,  of  whom  there  were  great  numbers  ia 
Constantinople;  utider  those  circumstances  he  had  every 
reason  to  judge,  that  extreme  rigor  would  serve  to  exaspe- 
rate rather  than  to  correct,  to  occasion  much  harm  and  no 
good,  so  he  wisely  conduded  to  remain  silent  St.  Nice- 
plK>rus  followed  his  example.  Michael  had  the  satisfaction 
#f  reeonciling  the  two  parties,  who  meant  equally  well  to  the 
service  of  refigion.  He  reigned  not  two  years,  when  he 
sfiOAtaneomdy  abdicated  the  crown,  and  entered  into  a 
RKmastery  with  his  two  sons,  Theophilact  and  Nicetas, 
iaSlS. 

Upon  ^be  abdicatioD  of  Michael,  the  army  raised  Leo, 
the  Armenian,  from  the  government  of  Natolie,  to  ^ 
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ihro^e.  In  thai  trouUed  sttte  of  the  empire^  Leo  judged  tt 
not  safe  to  trust  his  forttme  to  the  army  al<Hie.  Togfltio  the 
patriarch's  approbation*  he  professed  hknaelf  a  €aShotie,aiKi 
was  solexmjy  cro\rned.  For  tha  hetter  seciirky  of  hk  erowij^ 
he  removed  the  late  emperor  and  his  two  sons  ii^  differ- 
ent monasteiics  in  thte  island^  changing  their  naf)aes»  and 
making  the  two  sons  eunuchj^  PAcetat^  the  yoiHigesi  of 
them,  received  the  name  of  Ignatius,  and  was  afterwards 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Leo  having  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  any  rival  of  his  power»  threw  00*  the  mask  in  the 
second  year  of  bis  reign«  and  declared  himself  an  Icono* 
clas^.  The  impetuosity  of  his  temper  inr^>el]ed  him  to 
renew  all  the  outrages  of  his  predecessors,  the  Isaudan  and 
his  son,  Copronymus,  against  the  images  of  Qirist  and  his 
Saints.  He  deposed  and  banished  Nicef^nis,  the  pativ 
arch,  and  in  his  room  substituted  one  Theodcm^  his  armor* 
bearer,  a  creature  totally  void  of  learning  tmd  virtue. 
After  a  tyrannical  reign  of  seven  y^rs,  be  met  with  an 
untimely  end.  His  cruelties  armed  a  band  of  conspirators 
against  his  life,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Michael,  the 
Phrygian,  surnamed  the  stammerer,  his  former  friend  afid 
bene&ctor.  Leo  suspected  him,  caused  him  to  be  appre- 
hended on  Christmas  Eve^  and  condemned  him  to  he  burnt 
alive  in  his  presence  the  next  day.  The  empmss  interpoeed, 
and  obtained  a  reprieve  for  four  aind  twenty  hours.  The 
other  consph^ors,  fearing  they  were  now  betrayed,  Jaid 
hold  of  the  opportunity,  ruAed  into  the  church,  where  the 
unsuspecting  emperor  was  assistmg  at  the  solemn  service  of 
the  day,  and  slew  him  in  the  v^ery  sanctuary  By  this  won- 
derful turn  of  fortune,  Michael  the  Phrygian  was  snatched 
from  a  fiery  furnace,  already  kindled  to  consume  \mn^  and 
without  waiting  for  his  fetters  to  be  knocked  off,  was  ima^ 
diately  carried  and  placed  upon  the  throne. 
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In  prmcipte  and  morals,  Michael  was  tK>  beUer  than  his 
predecessor.  Although  an  Iconoclast,  like  him  by  profos^ 
sion,  be  began  his  reign  with  an  act  of  moderation,  and 
recalled  the  exiled  bishops,  tl>o  patriarch  Nicephorus 
excepted,  whom  he  left  still  in  banishment.  After  the  death 
of  Theodore,  the  false  patriarch,  in  8:21,  he  appointed 
Antony,  a  aotorious  Iconoclast,  to  succeed  him,  and  coni- 
mcnced  a  bitter  persecution  against  the  Catholics.  He  died 
in  8^,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Theophilus. 

Theophilus  set  off  with  a  pompous  show  of  zeal   for 
justice,  and  even  for  religion.    But  the  phantom  soon  van- 
ished, and  open  war  was  denounced  against  the  Saints  and 
tlieir  images.    It  was  made  a  crime  to  honor  or  to  keep 
iheoL    Scripture  paintings  and  holy  images  were  then  torn 
from  tlie  churches  to  make  room  for  painted  birds  and  wild 
beasts ;  they  were  carried  out  by  loads  into  the  streets,  and 
with  imult  committed  to  the  flames.    Severe  punishments 
were  denounced  and  inflicted  upon  those  who  should  dare  to 
retain  them  in  tlieir  houses :  the  prisoas  were  consequently 
filled  with  Catholic  confessors,  painters,  monks,  and  bishops?. 
The  pious  empress,  Theodora,  had  incessant  difliculties  to 
encounter,  and  perilous  risks  to  run,  not  to  abandon  the 
practice  of  her  orthodox  belief.    During  the  twelve  years 
of  that  oppressive  reign,  the  spirit  of  persecution  ever 
guided  the  councils  and  motions  of  Theophilus,  which  has 
rendered  his  memory  odious  to  the  Greeks.    An  inflamma- 
tion in  his  bowels,  occasioned  by  his  drinking  snow  watef*. 
reduced  him  to  the  grave,  in  842.    He  left  a  son,  Michael 
III.,  only  five  years  old,  to  inherit  the  crown,  under  tlie  care 
And  direction  of  Theodora.    This  change  in  govcrnmeiit 
enabled  the  pious  empress  to  effect,  what  she  had  so  lon^ 
desired,  tJie  restoration  of  holy  images.      The  first  step 
taken  towards  it  was  the  degrading  of  Jolni,  the  wicked 
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patriarch,  and  prime  instigator  of  all  the  mischief,  that  had 
desolated  the  Church  for  the  ]ast  six  years.  Mctbadius, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents,  piety,  and 
sutTcrings  in  the  late  persecutions,  was  canonically  chosen 
and  placed  in  the  patriarchal  chair.  By  his  counsels,  and 
the  steady  conduct  of  Theodora,  a  final  stop  was  put  to 
Iconoclasm.  On  the  second  Sunday  of  Lent,  a  grand  pro* 
cession  of  the  clergy  and  laity  went  to  the  church  of  St 
>Sophia.  A  solemn  mass  was  sung,  and  the  holy  inoages 
were  restored  in  due  form.  In  memory  of  so  joyful  u 
event,  the  Greeks  style  that  day  the  festival  of  the  ortho- 
doxy, and  celebrate  it  with  a  particular  office  to  the  present 
time. 


SECTION  VIIl. 

Conversion  of  the  Bulgarians. 

(A.  D.  845.)  A  contest  for  empire  had  for  some  years 
been  carried  on  with  various  success  between  the  Bulgari- 
ans and  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  By  means  of  the 
prisoners  made  on  both  sides,  many  of  the  former  imbibed 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Bulgaria  is  an  extensive  pro- 
vince of  Turkey,  in  Europe,  intersected  by  the  Danube,  and 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euxine  sea.  It  was  then  gov- 
erned by  an  independent  king  of  its  own,  who,  from  tbn 
^natural  strength  and  internal  resources  of  the  country,  wai 
in  sufficient  force  to  maintain  a  formidable  war  against  tbe 
wliole  power  of  the  eastern  empire.  The  inhabitants  irerc 
a  fierce  race  of  idolaters,  hardy  and  intrepid  in  the  fiekL 
Being  vanquished  in  a  bloody  battle  by  Theophilus,  the  late 
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Greek  emperor,  they  had  the  confusion  to  see  their  sove- 
t^ign's  sister  carried  away,  with  many  others,  prisoner  to 
Constantinople.    During  her  long  detention  in  the  imperial 
city  she  was   instructed  in    the  Christian    rehgion,  and 
embraced  it.    After  the  death  of  Thcophilus  she  returaed 
to  her  own  country.    There  she  took  every  opportunity  of 
discoursing  with  the  king,  her  brotlier,  upon  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  she  spoke  so  highly  of  it,  that  he  resolved  to 
profess  it,  if,  upon  further  information,  he  should  find  it  such 
as  his  sister  represented.    Divine  Providence  seems  to  have 
blessed  his  intention  in  a  most  singular  manner.    A  fatal 
pestilence  raged  through  the  kingdom.    Every  day  swept 
off  numbers  of  his  subjects  to  the  grave.    Full  of  concern, 
and  despairing  of  relief  from  man,  the  kuig  felt  himself 
strongly  moved  to  invoke  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  his 
sister  adored.    He  did  so ;  God  heard  his  prayer,  and  the 
mortaUty  ceased.    By  this  miraculous  interposition  of  the 
divine  power,  the  king's  resolution  for  becoming  a  Christian 
was  finally  fixed ;  but  before  he  would  profess  himself  one, 
he  desired  to  be  more  fully  instructed.    He  communicated 
his  intentions  to  the  pious  empress,  Theodora,  who,  at  his 
request,  sent  him  a  bishop  to  instruct  and  baptise  him.    He 
took  the  name  of  Michael,  in  C9mpliment  to  the  young 
Greek  emperor;  he  was  called  Bogoris  before.    The  wor- 
ship of  idols  then  fell  into  contempt  among  the  Bulgarians ; 
the  whole  nation  in  a  few  years  became  Christian. 

In  the  year  866,  about  twenty  years  after  his  conversion, 
the  Bulgarian  ragnarch  sent  his  son,  with  a  splendid  train  of 
nobles,  on  a  solemn  embassy  to  Rome.  The  motive  of  his 
sending  was  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  Pastor  of  Christ's 
Church,  to  ask  a  supply  of  evangelical  missionaries^  and  to 
coBsuh  the  holy  Father  upon  certain  points  of  religious  dis- 
cipline.     This  embassy,  from  a  newly  converted  nation, 
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coming  at  the  time  when  the  church  of  CcmsCantifiople 
teemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  schism,  gave  singular  comfort 
to  the  zealous  Pope,  Nicholas  I.  His  Holiness  named  two- 
virtuous  bishops,  Paul  of  Populonia,  'm  Tuscany,  and  For- 
mosus  of  Porto,  afterwards  Pope,  to  go  and  preach  tli# 
gos^l  in  Bulgaria.  Several  priests,  carrying  with  thCTrAe' 
ho!y  scriptures,  and  other  books  of  instruction,.  acconqfKuiied 
the  .two  prelates.  They  likewise  carried  the  Pope's  answer 
to  the  consultation  of  the  Bulgarian  nation,  containing  t 
hundred  and  six  articles.  From  these  articles  it  appears 
that  the  Arst  Greek  missionaries  in  Bulgaria  had  endea- 
vored to  force  iq)on  their  new  converts  all  the  usages  of 
the  Greek  rite  as  matters  of  obligation.  Tfope  JWichoks 
explained  the  matter  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  to  tber 
king,  that  for  the  time  to  con)e,  his  majesty  would  not  suSkr 
any  other  missionaries  than  those  from.  Rome  to  preach  ther 
gospel  within  his  dominions.  Unfortunately  for  the  nation, 
this  resolution  was  not  adhered  to.  Four  years  after,  the 
Bulgarians  cons^ted  to  adopt  the  Greek  rite  undar  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinopfe,  and  eonseqtiently  feU  into- 
schism. 

The  Sclavonians  and  Russians  seem  to  have  received  the 
faith  about  the  same  time  as  the  Bulgarians    Sclavonia  is 
a  long  and  narrow  tract  of  land,  lyii^  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Draveu    The  inhabitants,  though  govaned  by  a 
king,  were  no  better  than  wild  savages,  uncivilized  aad 
unprincipled,  without  any  fixed  notion  or  practice  of  reli- 
gion.   There  were  Mussulmen  and  Jews,  who  trafficed 
virith  them ;  these  pressed  them  to  receive  the  l»w  of  Mese^ 
those  with  equal  earnestness  urged  the  law  of  HahoiBct 
The  Sclavonians  rejected  both ;  from  some  slender  iiilef- 
course  with  the  Greeks,  they  rather  inclined  to  Christia«cy. 
They  despatched  deputies  to  Coostantiaopler  vith  a  wpcAt 
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that  some  Christian  teacher  might  be  sent  amongst  them. 
St  Ignatius,  the  patriarch,  proposed  the  matter  to  Constan- 
tme,  a  learned  priest,  and  a  native  of  Thessalonica.  Con- 
fcantine  readily  accepted  the  mission,  and  set  off  But 
before  he  entered  the  country,  he  stopped  at  Chersonesus, 
upon  the  frontiior,  with  a  view  of  making  himself  master  of 
their  language,  before  he  began  his  instructions.  The  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Sclavonians  seemed,  in  many  respects, 
to  resemble  the  Greek,  and  might  be  considered  as  a  dialect 
of  that  imgoe.  Constantino  reduced  it  to  an  alphabet,  for 
it  had  none  before,  and  tliereby  formed  a  regular  language, 
into  which  he  translated  the  gospel  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  holy  scripture*  Pope  John  VIII.,  afterwards  permitted 
mass  and  the  divine  office  to  be  said  in  the  Sclavonian 
tongue,  for  reasons  given  him  by  St.  Metliodius,  a  fellow 
laborer  with  Constantino  in  that  mission.  God  gave  a 
blessing  to  the  zeal  of  these  two  apostolical  men.  In  the 
oourae  of  a  few  )rears  the  whole  Sclavonian  nation  enterod 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Not  long  after  this,  Russia  likewise  began  to  be  enlight- 
ened with  the  dawn  of  faith.  The  Russian  monarch  having 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  empe- 
jror  of  Constantinople,  consented  to  receive  a  bishop  from* 
the  patriarch  Ignatius,  for  the  instruction  of  his  people  in 
the  principles  of  Christianity.  But  before  he  allowed  the 
bishop  to  begin  his  mission,  it  is  recorded,  that  he  assem- 
bled the  ancient  chiefs  of  his  nation  to  deliberate  with  him, 
whether  it  would  be  right  to  quit  the  worship  of  their  fore- 
fathers. The  bishop  wag  permitted  to  attend.  He  held  a 
book  of  the  holy  scripture  in  one  hand.  Being  asked  what 
the  doctrines  were  which  he  came  to  teach,  he  showed 
them  the  sacred  volume,  and  said  the  doctrines  he  had  to 
«9ach  were  contained  thcnrein.    He  briefly  recounted  the 
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fimdameiital  articles  of  Christiaii  beliei^  and  then  read  to 
them,  both  from  the  old  ainl  new  acripture,  some  of  the 
moat  strikmg  miracles  which  God  had  wrought  in  coDfirma- 
tion  of  the  truths  that  he  announced.  The  preservation  of 
the  three  young  Israelites,  amidst  the  fiames  ot  the  3aixy- 
Ionian  furnace,  struck  them  most;  they  all  exdaioMd^ 
<'  Show  us  something  kke  to  this,  and  we  shall  be  then  con- 
vinced that  your  doctrine  is  true."  It  is  not  fitting  to  lempt 
God»^  rejdied  the  bisbi^ ;  neverdieless,  if  you  {Nfonuae  to 
believe  and  to  confess  his  divine  omnqpoteace,  say  >vhat  you 
wish  to  see  done,  and  be  assured,  that  in  consideratHm  of 
your  faith  he  will  do  it  We  desire,  said  they,  that  the 
book  you  hold  in  your  hand  may  be  thrown  into  tlie  fire, 
which  we  will  kindle,  and  if  it  comes  out  mbunit,  we 
solemnly  promise  to  become  Christians.  A  large  fire  was 
immediately  kindled;  then  the  bishop,  lifting  up  his  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven,  confidently  said,  Jesus,  Son  of  God» 
glorify  thy  holy  name  in  the  jH^sence  of  this  people;  tfie 
book  at  that  instant  was  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  there  left 
as  long  as  they  ohose^  which  was  for  some  hours.  Tlio  fir& 
was  extinguished;  all  stood  around  in  the  most  earnest 
expectation;  the  book  was  produced  to  public  view,  and 
found  to  be  in  the  state  it  was  when  cast  htto  ^  fire, 
neither  hurt  nor  sullied  by  the  smoke  or  flames.  The  aston- 
ished Russians  acknowledged  the  visifafe  hand  of  God  in  the 
miracle,  and  believed.  Many  proselytes  caofie  forward  to 
foe  instructed  and  baftti^zecL 
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SECTION  IX. 

Intrusion  of  Photius, 

(A.  D.  85&)  Th»  iprogrefsa  of  religion  towai-ds  the  north- 
ern regions  of  Europe,  aifordod  some  compensation  for  the 
lo9»es  it  was.  about  to  soflfer  in  the  south.  While  the  good 
Theodora  sat  at  the  helm  and  governed  the  empire  for  her 
son,  Michael  III.,  during  his  minority,  puUio  hairiness  and 
fight  order  jSourtsfaed  both  in  church  and  state.  On  the 
death  of  St  Methodius,  the  patriarch,  ^  another  Saint  was 
canonically  called  from  his  religious  cell  to  preside  over  the 
church  of  Constantinople.  This  was  Ignatiui^  originally 
called  Nicetas,  the  illustrious  son  of  Michael  the  first,  sur- 
named  Rangebe,  whom  Leo,  the  Anyienian,  for  his  own 
greater  securi^  in  the  throoe,  disused  of  in  the  manner 
we  have  related  above.  The  young  Ignatius,  from  the 
moment  he  entered  the  monastery,  adopted  the  spirit,  and 
performed  the  dutisi  of  a  religious  Ufe,  with  the  same 
alacrity  and  zeal  as  though  it  bad  been  hia  own  free  choice. 
The  divine  Spirit,  that  breathes  where  it  wiU,  infused  into 
his  soul  such  lofly  sentiments  of  virtue,  as  duly  qualified 
him  for  the  high  dignity,  to  which  the  band  of  Providence 
now  raised  him.  From  the  time  of  his  promotion,  in  845, 
i0  the  year  8M,  he  experienced  no  public  contradiction. 
But  a  violent  storm  was  now  gathering  round  him.  In  the 
imperial  court  the  seeds  of  evil  had  for  some  time  begun  to 
flhow  themselves,  which  the  pious  empress  observed  with 
grief,  but  with  all  her  care  could  not  prevent  Her  son  had 
given  early  syn^toms  o[  a  natural  propensity  to  impiety 
and  vice.  Bardas,  the  brother  of  Theodora,  and  chief  man- 
atger  of  all  stale  afiairs,  with  the  title  of  Csesar,  had  his  own 
inletested  views  in  encouraging  the  vicious  inclinations  of 
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hig  nephew*  Bardas  was  a  stqperior  genius,  endowed  witk 
rast  abilities*  both  nat6ral  and  acquired.  In  elequeace  he 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries^  was  an  eminent  scholar^ 
and  a  liberal  promoter  of  learning.  But  with  all  those 
commendable  qualittes,  so  destitute  was  he  of  «very  reii* 
gious  and  moral  principle,  that  he  discarded  his  lawful  wife, 
and  lived  in  open  incest  with  his  daughter-in^aw.  Thid 
scandal  was  too  flagrant  for  the  patriarch  to  see  and  be 
silent  He  remonstrated,  he  exhorted,  he  rebuked  with  aH 
patience,  and  finally  refused  him  communion.  Caesar 
remained  impenitent :  wedded  to  sin,  he  resolved  to  ruin  the 
man  who  charitably  sought  his  greatest  good. 

Theodora  still  held  the  reins  of  government,  the  avowed 
protectress  of  Ignatius ;  she  was  therefore  lo  be  removed 
before  he  could  be  hurt.  The  young  emperor,  Michael, 
sumamed  the  Drunkard,  had  now  attained  the  seventeenth 
Tear  of  his  age,  dissolute  in  manners^  and  impious  in  habit. 
One  of  his  favorite  diversions  was  to  dress  up  a  troop  of 
comedians,  the  companions  of  Ins  idle  hours,  to  personate 
with  them  the  most  respectable  bishops  of  the  entire,  and 
to  ridicule  the  nw)st  solemn  ceremonies  of  our  holy  religion. 
Bardas,  by  flattering  his  passions,  had  gained  an  entire 
ascendancy  over  him,  and  could  easily,  persuade  him  into 
every  measure  he  desired.  He  represented  to  him  that  he 
was  now  of  an  age  to  reign  alone,  that  to  remain  longer 
under  a  woman's  control  was  a  disgrace  to  his  imperial 
rank,  and  that  it  was  more  fitting  for  his  mother  to  retire  to 
a  monastery,  than  to  command  in  the  palace.  The  ungn- 
cious  Michael  gladly  listened  to  a  proposal  which  at  once 
gratified ,  his  vanity,  and  set  him  free  to  induce  his  vidov 
inclinations  as  he  pleased,  without  check. 

He  sent  for  the  patriarch,  and  gave  him  positive  orian 
to  cut  off  the  hair  of  his  mother  and  three  sisters ;  this  was 
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ft  nrnxlc  of  their  engaging  in  a  monastic  life.  The  patri^ 
arch  refused  to  concur  in  so  uajuft  an  act  A  more  pliant 
hand  was  fotod ;  Theodora,  with  her  three  daughters,  was 
shorn  a  nun,  turned  out  of  the  palace,  and  ^ut  up  in  a  mon« 
astery,  where  she  passed  the  rentainder  of  her  life;  She 
died  in  667 ;  the  Gteeks  honor  her  as  a  Saint 

Bardas  was  now  absolute  master  both  of  the  emperor  and 
empire.    Nothing  hindered  him  from  taking  his  fuH  revenger 
upon  the  patriarch  for  the  zeal  he  had  exerted  to  bring  him 
back  to  a  due  sense  of  his  Christian  duty«    To  banish  and 
to  depose  Ignatius,  and  to  set  up  the  eunuch  Photius  in  his 
stead,  was  the  plan  of  this  wicked  minister.    An  order  for 
the  Saints  banishment  into  the  island  of  Terebinthus  be 
immediately  executed :  but  his  deposition  he  thought  would 
be  attended  with  less  odiiun  to  himself,  could  il  be  effected 
vrith  Ignatius^  vduntary  consent  to  resign  the  pastoral  stafi! 
On  this  errand,  deputies  after  deputies  were  despatched  to 
the  illustrious  exile:  promises^  persuasions,  threats,  and 
ill  usage,  were  promiscuously  employed  to  extort  his  resig- 
nation.   To  resign  the  pastoral  staff  in  those  circumstanceSf 
"was  to  deliver  up  the  ilock  into  the  jaws  o(  the  wolf,  and 
that  the  holy  patriarch  could  not  do  with  a  safe  cdhscience. 
Bardas,  at  last,  perceiving  all  tiials  useless  to  gain  his 
consent,  resolved  to  do  without  it;  he  even  passed  over  the 
formality  of  a  mock  election,  and  on  his  own  authority 
declared  his  friend  Photius  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Photius,  by  birth,  was  related  to  the  imperial  family,  and 
heW  at  that  time  the  office  of  chief  secretary  to  the 
emperor.  Nature  had  endowed  this  extraordinary  man 
-with  uncommon  tatents;  curiosity  and  study  had  made  him 
an  adept  in  aknost  every  branch  of  profane  learning,  and 
after  his  schismatical  undertakings,  he  provided  himself  with 
no  inconsiderable  stock  of  eccleaiastical  knowledge.  But  with 
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all  these  shining  qualifications,  Photius  had  a  depraved  heartt 
a  soul  full  of  pride,  ambition,  hypocricy,  and  deceit   Before 
he  could  begin  to  exercise  the  patriarchal  office,  it  was 
necessary  he  should  be  ordained ;  for  he  was  yet  a  layman. 
But  his  irregular  nomination,  made  solely  by  Bardas  notori- 
ously against  the  canons,  deterred  every  Catholic  biabop 
from  imposing  hands  upon  him.    Gregory,  the  schisoaatical 
bishop  of  Syracuse,  whom  St  Ignatius  had  deposed  for 
certain  crimes  exhibited  and  proved  against  him,  was  then 
at  Constantinople.    Photius  had  strenuously  supported  Gre* 
gory  in  his  disgrace,  and  now  requested  that  he  would  show 
his  gratitude  in  return  by  giving  him  holy  orders.    Gre- 
gory gladly  embraced  the  opportunity,  as  well  to  serve 
his  friend  as  to  spite  Ignatius.    The  ceremony  was  rapidly 
hurried  on  /tlirough  the  different  degrees  in  six  days^    On 
the  first  day,  Photius  the  emperor's  secretary  and  master  of 
the  horse,  was  made^a  monk ;  on  the  second,  reader ;  on  the 
third,  subdeacon ;  on  the  fourth,  deacon ;  on  the  fifth,  priest ; 
and  on  the  sixth»  which  was  Christmas  day,  858,  bishqp 
and  patriarch.     Most  of  the  oriental  bishops  seem  to  have 
beheld  this  uifamous  transaction  with  mdiiference,  or  in 
timid  silence.      Some  few,  indeed,  had  the  courage   to 
assemble  in  one  of  the  Churches  of  Constantinople,  and 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  excommunication   against  tha 
intruder. 
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SECTION  X. 

Proceedings  of  Photius. 

(A.  D.  866.)    pHOTius,  having  got  possession  of  the  patri* 
trchal  chair,  proceeded  to  take  every  precaution  that  he 
thought  necessary  to  secure  it.    For  although  he  had  all 
the  influence  of  Bardas  Caesar  at  his  command,  yet  he  was 
not  without  fear,  as  long  as  Ignatius  was  alive  and  did  not 
resign.    To  counteract  the  censure  of  those  prelates  who 
condemned  his  intrusion,  he  assembled  a  council  of  his  own 
creatures,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  and  excom- 
munication against  Ignatius,  for  crimes  invented  by  himself. 
He  then  attempted  to  take  away  his  life  under  the  cloak  of 
justice,  by  causing  him  to  be  accused  of  treasonable  prac- 
tices against  the  state.     Encouragements,  threats,  and  tor- 
tures were  employed  to  procure  false  witnesses ;  but  nothing 
could   be  proved.     Having  failed   in  his  attempt,  he  had 
recourse  to  violence.    In  hopes  that  the  Saint's  infirm  con- 
stitution would  soon  sink  under  hard  treatment,  he  took  care 
to  have  him  loaded  with  heavy  irons,  to  be  dragged  from 
one  island  to  another,  to  be  beaten,  to  be  shut  up  in  a  dun- 
geon and  close  prisons,  with  a  small  pittance  of  food  for  his 
support    The  grace  of  God  wonderfully  preserved  and 
comforted  the  Saint  under  all  these  cruehies.    The  usurper, 
in  the  interim,  was  no  less  anxious  than  active  to  get  his  own 
promotion  ratified  by  the  Pope.    He  despatched  messen- 
gers to  Rome  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  tells  the  Pope  St. 
Nicholas,  that  Ignatius,  by  reason  of  his  advanced  age  and 
infirmities,  had  spontaneosuly  vacated  the  patriarchal  chair, 
and  retired  to  his  monastery ;  that  the  Metropolitans  had 
pitched  on  him  for  his  successor,  and  that  notwithstanding 
his  reluctance,  the  emperor  bad  compelled  him  to  take  that 
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weighty  burden  upon  his  weak  shoulders*    He  aceompftiiied 
this  account  with  an  orthodox  profession  of  faith,  and  con- 
cluded by  entreating  his  Holiness  to  send  two  li^ates  to 
Constantinople,  who,  in  a  council  of  bishops*  which  he 
intended  to  call,  should  confirm  his  elation,  and  decide  oa 
certain  questions  concerning  the  Iconoclasts.    The  emperor 
likewse  sent  a  solemn  embassy  for  the  inmae  piurpose,  widi 
rich  presents  to  the  church  of  St  Peter.    The  whole  had  a 
fair  appearance,  splendidly  calculated  to  flatter  and  dficem 
But  the  wary  pontiff  was  not  to  he  thus  imposed  qpon.    H» 
received  no  letter,  and  saw  no  message  from  Ignatkis;  ha 
suspected  fraud,  and  was  therefore  guarded  in  his  answers 
to  Photius  and  the  emperor.     In  compliance  widi  their 
request,  he  appointed  two  legates,  Rodoald,  bishop  of  Porto, 
and  Zachary,  bishop  of  Anagnia,  to  repair  to  Constantino- 
ple ;  the  caution  which  he  observed  in  his  instructi(»s  to 
them,  appears  no  less  pointed  than  in  his  letters.    Hk 
instructions  were,  that  in  deciding  the  questions  concenung 
holy  images,  they  should  strictly  adhere  to  the  decrees  of 
tl)e  seventh  general  Council,  and  that  in  the  tiSar  oflgimiim 
and  Photius  they  should  decide  nothing,  but  take  infonmu 
tions  only  for  him  to  decide  on. 

With  tliese  limited  powors,  the  Roman  l^[ates  came  to 
(Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  861.    The  par- 
tisans of  Photius  immediately  took  possession  of  theoi, 
guarded  them  like  state  prisoBers,  and  suffered  none  but 
such  as  he  chose  to  come  near  thetto.    They  were  told,  that 
information  was  unnecessary,  that  the  emperor's  will  inuft 
be  complied   with,   that    Ignatius   must   be    coBdemiieA 
Bribes  and  threats  were  employed  by  turns  to  extort  tkw' 
consent    They  showed  their  resolution  »t  first ;  tbey  «lood 
firm  for  eight  months ;  but  wearied  out  at  last,  they  HseiJdy 
yielded,  and  agreed  to  act  as  the  emperor  shouU  direct* 
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Photius  saw  that  he  might  now  fakely  call  the  bishops 
together.  They  met  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
eighteen,  including  the  legates,  in  the  church  of  the  apostles ; 
the  emperor  assisted  with  his  nobles  and  magistrates  of  tite 
city.  Ignatius  was  cited  to  appear  before  them.  Stripped 
of  his  pontifical  dress  by  the  emperor's  express  order,  and 
clad  in  a  monk's  habit,  the  venerable  patriarch  was  brought 
in,  like  a  criminal  already  condeinned,  and  only  presented 
there  to  hear  the  sentence  read.  They  first  pressed  him  to 
give  in  his  episcopal  resignation ;  he  refused :  they  called 
.witnesses,  no  fewer  than  seventy-two,  to  attest  the  irregu- 
larity of  his  ordination;  he  proved  them  perjured,  and  their 
attestations  false ;  he  persisted  in  declaring  his  own  inno- 
ccnce,  and  the  injustice  of  his  persecutors;  he  cited 
the  letter  of  St  Innocent  to  St  John  Chry^ostom ;  he  cited 
the  Council  of  Sardica,  and  clearly  showed,  that  for  reasons 
alleged  by  him  they  had  no  power  either  to  dei)osc  or 
replace  him  by  another,  before  sentence  was  pronounced  by 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  whom  he  solemnly  appealed.  His 
appeal,  the  canon  of  Sardica,  argument  and  the  plea  of 
^ostice,  made  no  impression  upon  men  predetermined  to 
condemn.  The  emperor  dictated  the  sentence,  the  prevari- 
cating legates  assented,  the  oppressed  patriarch,  for  his 
greater  ignomy,  was  first  clothed  with  his  episcopal  robes, 
ihen  insolently  stripped  of  them,  deposed  and  sent  olT 
to  be  shut  up  a  prisoner  in  the  sepulchre  of  Constantine 
Copronymus. 

Photius  sent  three  rufiians  after  him,  witli  orders  to  force 
from  hkh  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  patriarchal  dignit\. 
These  wretches  cruelly  beat  and  tormented  him,  kept  him  for 
a  fortnight  always  standing,  and  a  whole  week  without  food 
and  ^ep,  to  make  him  sign  his  resignation.  Being  at  last 
dwviaced  that  it  was  Isibor  lost  to  tamper  witli  him  any 
VOL.  I.  36 
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longer,  they  thrust  a  pen  between  his  fingisrs,  and  drawing 
his  hand  by  force,  formed  a  cross  upon  a  Uank  sheet  of 
paper,  which  they  held  before  hkn.    This  paper  they  carried 
to  Photius,  who  directed  an  act  of  renunciation  in  Ignatius' 
name  to  be  written  on  it,  and  then  given  to  the  emperor. 
Upon  this  the  emperor  permitted  Ignatius  to  quit  the  pnson» 
and  to  retire  to  a  country-house,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  his  mother.    Here  the  holy  patriarch  enjoyed  a  littk 
respite,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  conveyii^  to  the  Pope  a 
full  account  of  what  had  passed.    But  the  usurper's  fean 
either  were  not  to  be  removed,  or  his  vengeance  was  not 
satiated.    He  obtained  an  order  from  the  weak  emperor^ 
that  Ignatius  should  be  brought  back  into  the  church  of  the 
Apostles,  that  he  should  there  read  his  ovni  condemnation 
from  the  pulpit,  then  have  his  eyes  pulled  out,  and  his  right 
hand  cut  off    Ignatius  being  apprised  of  the  deagn,  had 
just  time  to  make  his  escape  in  disguise  through  the  guards, 
who  had  suddenly  surrounded  his  house.    In  a  slaveys  dress 
lie  wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  concealii^  faimaelf 
in  caves,  in  woods,  and  mountains,  and  living  vpon  what 
scanty  alms  he  could  collect.    He  was  often  met,  though 
never  knovm  by  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  out  to  seek  and 
kill,  wherever  they  should  find  him.    It  happened  at  the 
time,  that  a  dreadful  earthquake,  which,  with  some  mtervak, 
lasted  for  forty  days,  shook  the  city  of  Constantinople  in  t 
frightful  manner.    The  terrified  citizens  cried  aloud  that  it 
was  an  undoubted  mark  of  the  Divine  wrath,  to  piHiish  die 
injustice  done  to  their  holy  patriarch.    Even  Bardas  and 
the  emperor  w  ere  alarmed ;  they  had  it  publidy  proclaimed 
that  Ignatius  might  return  to  his  monastery,  and  no  furtkr 
harm  should  befall  him.     He  returned;   the  earthqotfce 
ceased. 

The  Pope,  by  this  time,  had  received  authentic  infiwrma- 
tion  of  all  that  had  been  done  at  Constantinople.    Sorely 
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gmved  at  the  pi:evaricatioo  of  his  legates,  and  eager  to 
ivipe  away  the  disgrace  which  their  infamous  conduct  had 
broogfat  upon  the  holy  See,  he  lost  no  time  in  sending  off 
his  letters,  one  to  the  emperor,  one  to  Fhotius,  and  a  third 
to  the  bishops  of  the  east  In  those  letters  his  HoUness 
formally  disavows  and  annuls  the  acts  of  bis  legates,  ai^d 
declares  that  they  had  exceeded  their  powers,  that  he 
acknowledges  Ignatius  to  be  the  true  patriarch,  and  Photius 
an  usurper.  Photius  suppressed  liis  letter,  and  soon  after 
pubhshed  another,  as  coming  frojn  the  same  Pope,  with  a 
later  date,  containing  his  own  justification  and  the  pretended 
condemnation  of  Ignatius.  The  imposture  was  too  thinly 
covered  not  to  be  seen  through ;  it  exposed  and  disgraced 
him.  Wherefore,  finding  his  credit  to  be  on  the  decline, 
that  the  public  could  no  longer  be  kept  in  ignorance,  nor  the 
l\)pe*s  favor  be  obtained  either  by  forgery  or  by  flattery, 
he  threw  off  the  mask  at  once,  and  rushed  headlong  into 
schism.  With  the  emperor's  concurrence,  in  the  year  866, 
he  called  a  synod,  which  he  dignified  with  the  appellation 
of  an  .oecumenical  council,  although  it  consisted  of  no  more 
than  twenty-one  bishops,  all  bribed  and  brought  to  do  evil. 
He  caused  a  list  of  accusations  to  be  there  produced  against 
Nicholas  L,  bishop  of  ancient  Rome.  A  sort  of  trial  was 
then  entered  upon  merely  for  show ;  Photius  himself  under- 
took to  plead  for  the  accused ;  he  urged,  as  he  pretends,  the 
best  arguments  that  could  possibly  be  dev!sed  for  hi» 
defence,  till  reduced  to  silence  by  the  force  of  truth,  and 
compelled  by  the  authority  of  the  council,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  pronouncing  sentence  of  deposition  and  excom- 
munication against  Nicholas  the  Roman  Pontiff.  But  with 
aU  his  contrivance  he  could  find  no  more  than  twenty-one 
bishops  wicked  enough  to  sign  this  outrageous  act,  though 
by  the  addiilon  of  fictitious  names  he  syrelled  the  number  to 
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near  a  thousand.  He  dispersed  this  sentence  through  the 
east  in  a  circular  letter,  m  which  he  tramps  up  a  general 
charge  against  the  Latin  church.  This  was  the  commcnce- 
inent  of  the  Greek  schism,  which  Michael  Cerularius  after- 
wards completed  in  the  year  1053. 


SECTION  Xf. 

DowvfaU  of  Phoiius, 

(A.  D.869.)  PnoTius  had  now  reached  the  summit  of 
lii&  usurped  power ;  he  had  vented  the  last  effort  of  hi» 
malice  against  the  opposers  of  his  boundless  ambition.  A 
sudden  change  of  men  and  measures  in  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople hurled  him  down  as  rapidly  as  he  had  risen. 
Bardas  Csesar  had  made  him  a  false  patriarch  to  be 
revenged  upon  Ignatius;  Bardas  had  supported  him  with 
the  whole  weight  of  imperial  authority ;  Bardas  was  now 
dead*  This  haughty  minister,  by  his  conduct,  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  aspiring  to  the  throne.  Michael  both  feared 
and  hated  him.  With  his  approbation,  and  even  in  his 
presence,  the  sword  of  Basil,  the  high  chancellor,  put  a 
^-iolent  and  unexpected  end  to  his  Ufe  and  projects.  Michael, 
equally  destitute  of  common  prudence  as  of  humani^,  pro- 
digally rewarded  the  murderer  of  his  uncle,  and  thereby  pre- 
pared his  own.  Inattentive  to  business,  and  incapable  of 
governing  abne,  he  adopted  Basil  within  the  month  for  his 
colleague  in  the  empire,  and  had  him  crowned  in  the  church 
of  St  Sophia. 

^sij,  sumamod  the  Macedonian,  froin  the  country  which 
gave  liim  birth,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  iannert  r^eived  ih© 
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education  of  a  slave,  and  in  his  youth  came  to  Constan- 
tinople with  the  hope  of  pushing  himself  forward  in  the 
world.  Notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  birth  and 
education,  Basil  nourished  sentiments  witliin  his  breast, 
worthy  of  the  dignity  to  which  a  whimsical  emperor  had 
raised  him.  He  refused  to  join  the  licentious  Michael  in  his 
midnight  revels  and  profane  mockery  of  religion.  Thi? 
caused  a  breach  between  them,  which  was  infallibly  to  end 
soon  in  the  death  of  one  or  of  the  other.  Michael  made 
the  first  attempt,  but  miscarried.  Basil  saw  he  had  no  time 
to  lose ;  he  suborned  the  guards  to  make  away  with  the 
man,  who,  by  his  intemperance,  unnatural  lusts,  impiety  and 
cruelties,  had  rendered  himself  odius  and  contemptible  to 
all  his  subjects.  Michael,  the  last  of  his  family,  was  inhu- 
manly murdered  by  his  guards,  as  he  lay  intoxicated  and 
asleep,  in  the  year  867. 

By  this  bloody  deed,  which  the  public  seemed  not  to 
disapprove,  Basil  became  sole  master  of  the  empire,  and 
Photius  lost  the  last  prop  of  his  tottering  usurpation.  ^  On 
the  very  next  day,  Basil  banished  him  into  the  isle  of  Scepe, 
and  recalled  Ignatius.  The  venerable  exile  was  received 
with  loud  demonstrations  of  joy  in  the  imperial  city,  con- 
ducted with  religious  pomp  to  his  cathedral,  and  honorably 
reinstated  in  the  patriarchal  chair  according  to  form,  after 
a  banisiiment  of  nine  years.  Under  the  sharpest  adversity, 
Ignatius  had  never  been  dejected,  nor  at  the  return  of  pros- 
perity did  he  now  appear  elated ;  he  resumed  his  pastoral 
functions  with  that  even  tranquility  of  soul,  which  charac- 
terises the  most  disinterested  and  most  exalted  virtue.  The 
audacious  proceedings  of  Photius  lie  judged  to  be  of  such 
a  nature,  that  an  authority  much  higher  than  his  own  seemed 
to  him  absolutely  necessary  in  the  present  juncture  to  repau' 
tfao  wrongs  done  by  that  impostor  to  religion.    He  solicited 
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the  emperor  and  tlie  pope,  Adrian  IL,  vfho  had  lately  sue* 
ceeded  St.  Nicholas,  to  assemble  a  general  couBciL  His 
solicitations  had  their  due  effect ;  the  object  ef  the  council 
was  to  restore  peace  and  union^  which  Photius  bad 
attempted  to  break  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  church. 

Basil  named  Constantinople  for  the  council  to  meet  in. 
Adrian  deputed  three  legates  to  preside  in  his  name,  viz: 
Donatus,  bishop  of  Ostia ;  Stephen,  bishop  of  Nepi ;  and 
Marinus  one  of  the  seven  deacons  of  Rome,  wha  was  after- 
wards Pope.  They  entered  the  imperial  city  in  great  state* 
the  emperor  received  them  with  every  distinctive  mark  of 
honor  and  respect  due  to  their  character.  The  council  met 
for  the  first  time  on  the  fifth  day  of  October,  869,  in  the 
great  church  of  St  Sophia,  where  through  ten  sessions  they 
cooly  treated  the  subject  of  religion,  and  finislied  their 
debates  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  870.  The  Pope's 
legates  presided ;  Ignatius,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,, 
sat  next  to  them,  as  second  in  rank,  and  after  him  the 
deputies  of  the  three  oriental  patriarchs.  Eleven  officers 
of  the  crown  assisted  for  the  preservation  of  order. 

The  first  session  was  opened  by  an  official  discourse,  read 
aloud  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  reconunending  to  the 
bishops  peace  and  unanimity  in  their  decisions.  The  legates 
then  moved,  that  the  fonnulary  of  re-union,  which  they  had 
brought  with  them,  should  be  read.  It  was  read  accord- 
ingly and  approved.  The  Council,  with  one  voic^  admowl- 
edged  the  Primacy  of  th^  Roman  See,  in  wWch  St  Peter 
sat,  the  Head  of  the  Apostles*  the  rock  of  Christ's  Cburch. 
Many  bishops,  who  through  fear  or  compulsion,  had  taken 
part  with  Photius,  appeared  with  marks  of  sorrow  ^ 
regret  for  the  little  courage  they  had  showB  in  defence  of 
justice ;  on  making  an  humble  and  submissive  confessiofi  of 
their  fault,  they  wei«  charitably  received  into  favor,  anA 
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permitted  to  take  their  seats  in  couociL  AU  pidblidy  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  condemnation  of  heresies^  whieh  at  anj 
time  had  started  up  in  the  Church,  and  all  renewed  their 
profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  as  it  had  been 
always  taught,  and  explicitly  confirmed  by  the  seven  gene* 
ral  preceding  Councils.  Photius  was  cited  to  receive  pun- 
ishment, or  upon  his  repentance,  forgiveness  for  the  crimes, 
of  which  he  stood  notoriously  guilty.  He  appeared  with 
all  the  affectation  of  spotless  innocence,  observed  a  sullen 
silence,  or  if  he  answered  any  question,  it  was  in  the  words 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  Pontius  Pilate.  Neither  in  excuse 
or  extenuation  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  had  he 
any  thing  to  say,  nor  was  he  the  man  to  express  repentance. 
Being  fully  convicted  of  cruelty,  of  forgery,  of  usurpation, 
and  of  schism,  he  was  solemnly  condemned  and  excommu- 
nicated. Some  few  adherents  he  still  had,  who  were 
involved  with  him  in  the  same  anathema.  His  schismatical 
conventicles,  his  writings,  and  his  acts  against  St.  Nicholas 
and  the  Latins,  were  proscribed  and  condemned;  the 
decrees  of  Nicholas,  in  favor  of  Ignatius,  were  received 
and  ratified.  In  the  last  session,  the  emperor  assisted  in 
person ;  the  decisions  of  the  council  were  read,  approved, 
and  subscribed  by  the  bishops  present,  to  the  number  of  383, 
as  some  say,  others  count  no  more  than  102.  The  reason 
of  this  difference  may  be,  that  the  Greek  original  is  lost 
The  Roman  legates  had  it  in  their  possession,  but  being 
taken  by  pirates  in  their  return  by  sea,  they  were  stripped 
of  every  thing  they  had.  A  Latin  translation  of  its  acts, 
faithfiilly  made  upon  the  spot,  by  Anastasius,  the  Roman 
librarian,  is  extant  to  this  day  in  the  archives  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  bishops,  before  they  separated,  directed  two 
synodical  letters  to  be  drawn  up,  one  to  the  faithfd  in  gen- 
•ral,  the  other  to  Pope  Adrian,  requesting  him  to  confirm 
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the  council  by  tris  apostolical  authority,  aiul  to  enjoin  its 
acceptance  in  the  west.  This  is  accounted  the  eiglitii  gen- 
eral Council  of  the  Church. 


SECTION  XH. 

End  of  Photius. 

(A-  D*  886.)  Photius  being  juridically  condemned  by 
the  council,  received  an  order  from  the  emperor  to  quit  the 
city,  and  retire  into  banishment.  He  went  off  with  a 
seeming  confidence,  that  he  should  one  day  return  again  in 
defiance  of  his  opponents.  Disgrace  had  not  lowered  his 
pride,  nor  did  the  censure  of  excommunication  touch  hi? 
impenitent  heart.  He  had  deep  resources  within  himself; 
his  fertile  genius  filled  him  with  hope,  that  he  should  triumph 
in  the  end.  To  move  compassion,  and  to  rouse  tlie  indig- 
nation of  the  public  in  his  favor,  he  scattered  his  seditious 
writings  through  the  country,  sometimes  bemoaning  his 
hard  fate  in  the  most  plaintive  strains  of  pathetic  eloquence, 
and  sometimes  inveighing,  w^ith  foul  torrents  of  abuse, 
against  his  persecutors  and  the  council  as  a  convention  of 
thieves,  that  had  slandered,  oppressed,  and  robbed  him  ef 
every  comfort  in  life.  He  continued  for  some  years  thus  to 
brave  and  insult  the  hand  of  justice,  till  experience  discov- 
ered to  him,  that  the  way  he  had  taken  to  gain  public  fav<ff 
had  not  advanced  him  a  single  step  nearer  to  the  great 
object  he  proposed  to  himself,  the  recovery  of  the  pat^ia^ 
chal  dignity.  To  succeed  in  that,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  obtain  the  emperor's  good  graces.  The  emperor's  vamly 
ppenod  to  him  a  fair  prospect  of  success.    Basil,  be  knew, 
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-was  fond  of  pedigree.  This  furnished  an  ample  field  for  ^ 
spr^tly  genius,  like  that  of  Photius,  to  sport  and  ratmbte 
hi.  Basil,  the  son  of  a  Spartan  farmer,  raised  by  the 
caprice  of  his  predecessor,  from  that  humble  state,  first  to 
an  honorable  post  at  court,  and  tlien  to  a  tlirone,  wished  to 
have  it  thought,  that  he  was  descended  from  a  race  of 
ancient  khigs.  Photius  caught  the  idea,  and  with  much 
ingenuity  composed  a  geneolc^cal  tree  of  former  monarchs; 
on  one  of  the  branches  he  perched  the  royal  Basil,  as  a 
descendant  from  Tiridates,  the  king  of  Armenia.  The 
conceit  worked  its  way ;  Basil  was  flattered ;  Photius  was 
permitted  to  return  from  exile,  and  to  reside  in  his  family 
palace  of  Magnaurus,  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  877. 

Not  long  after  liis  return,  I^iatius  died,  and^  made  room 
for  him  in  the  patriarchal  palace.  The  bold  and  active 
Photius  lost  not  the  opportunity ;  he  took  forcible  possession 
of  the  cathedral  Church,  without  any  opposition  from  the 
throne.  His  nex;t  step  was  to  gain  the  bishops ;  and  in  that 
the  influence  and  the  credit  which  he  now  possessed  at 
court,  gave  him  a  powerful  advantage.  Partly  by  punish- 
ments, and  partly  by  rewfirds,  he  soon  formed  a  strong 
body ;  some  he  deposed,  and  promoted  others.  But  he  was 
still  opposed  by  many.  The  sentence  of  deposition  and 
excommunication  had  been  pronounced  agamst  him  by  a 
general  council,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope's  authority; 
this  authority  had  not  yet  been  consulted,  nor  was  the  sen^ 
tence  of  excommunication  revoked.  On  that  ground  his 
restoration  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  sound  partyi.  To 
remove  this  opposition,  and  to  draw  the  Pope  into  an  appro* 
bation.  of  their  designs,  both  the  emperor  and  Photius  sent 
deputies  to  Rome.  The  papal  chair  was  then  filled  by 
John  VIIL,  who,  althogh  possessed  of  virtues,  had  not  the 
discernment  nor  the  fortitude  of  his  two  predecessors. 
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Adrian  nnd  Nichdas.    Photius,  in  the  statement  of  hb  case, 
had  recourse  to  tus  usual  tricks  of  falsehood  and  deceit;  lie 
roundly  asserted,  that  in  taking  possession  of  the  patriar- 
chal chair»  he  had  acted  by  compulsion,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  suffiragans.    Basil  earnestly  solicited  hiB  HofaieaB 
to  sanction  the  reinstatement  of  Photius,  for  the  sAb  of 
peace.    The  hope  of  receiving  succor  from  the  Qntk 
emperor,  again^  the  Saracens  of  Africa,  who  had  inyaded 
Italy^  and  threatened  Rome,  furnished  a  powerful  motiTe  to 
John  for  granting  the  request    John  deputed  three  l^ales 
to  Constantinople,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  this  import 
tant  business :  their  powers  for  the  reinstatement  of  Photitis 
were  limited  to  the  condition  of  his  making  a  public  retrac- 
tion of  his  past  errors,  and  of  asking  pardon  b^re  a  synod 
of  bishops.    So  humiliating  a  condition  suited  not  the  lofty 
spirit  of  Photius.    He  had  already  formed  his  ptan,  and 
was  determined  to  carry  every  thing  his  own  way.    He 
had  called  together  three  hundred  and  eighty  bishopB,  aU 
devoted  to  his  interest  by  a  fatal  versatility  of  genius  peco* 
liar  to  the  Greek  character.    They  assembled  in  the  great 
church  of  St  Sophia,  without  waiting  for  the  Roman 
legates;  Photius  took  upon  himself  to  preside,  which  he 
continued  to  do  even  after  the  appearance  of  the  k^tes  in 
the  council,  though  he  permitted  them  to  sit  upon  a  level 
with  himself  upon  the  same  bench.    The  Greeks,  with  their 
f)resident,  were  holding  the  first  session,  when  the  legates 
were  announced  and  introduced.    After  the  usual  civilities 
had  passed  between  them,  Photius  wished  to  know  the 
object  of  their  mission ;  they  produced  the  Pope's  letlei^ 
and  said,  that  he  would  there  find  the  matter  fully  ^q)taiiiedL 
The  reading  and  examination  of  these  letters  was  pot  off  t» 
the  second  session.    They  were  given  to  Photius,  tto  a 
translation  of  them  might  be  made  out  of  the  Latin  oii^na^k 
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into  Greek.  Th»  imprudent  confidence  of  the  Romans 
aiibrded  to  the  Gcreek  a  favorable  opportunity  of  omitting 
or  inserting  whatever  suited  his  design.  He  took  the 
advantage  of  it  A  falsified  translation  of  the  pontifical 
letters  was  read  in  the  second  Session  with  general  marks 
of  aj^arobation.  The  legates  sat  silent,  and  their  silence 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  guijt  they  shared  in  t\m 
falsification. 

In  the  third  session  was  proposed  the  re-instatement  of 
Photius  in  the  See  of  Constantinople;  the  conditions  speci* 
fied  by  the  Pope,  on  which  that  was  to  be  done,  were  like* 
wise  falsified,  and  the  proposition  passed  unanimously. 
Thus  Photius  carried  his  point,  in  the  manner  he  proposed, 
without  stooping  to  make  any  submission  or  apology  what* 
ever  for  the  glaring  irregularities  he  had  been  convicted  of. 
The  following  sessions  were  employed  in  pronouncing 
fulsome  panegyrics  upon  Photius'  superior  talents  and 
vaunted  virtues  of  humility,  meekness,  moderation,  piety, 
and  benevolence;  in  confirming  his  restoration  to  the  patriw 
archal  chair,  in  declaring  all  that  had  been  done  against  hun 
by  the  Popes  Nicholas  and  Adrian,  by  Ignatius  and  their 
councils,  to  be  null  and  void ;  in  denouncing  the  censure  of 
excommunication  against  all  such  as  should  schismatically 
refuse  to  communicate  with  him ;  and  lastly  in  proclaiming 
the  uniop  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  to  be  finally  con- 
cluded. The  emperor  assisted  at  the  seventh  and  last 
session  of  this  iU^timate  council,  and  with  the  bishops  sub- 
scribed its  acts.  By  Photius  it  is  called  the  eighth  oecume- 
nical council,  and  bfiid  for  such  by  the  Greek  schismatics  to 
the  present  day,  thjOiugh  in  fact  it  was  xiothing  less  than  an 
execrable  cabal 

The  Pope  recdvitd  the  acts  of  this  convention  but  under 
certahi  lioiitations^  as  far,  at   least,  as   concerned   the 
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eondemnation  of  the  eighth  general  council^  which  be 
uever  would  consent  to ;  he  ratified  the  union  of  the  two 
churches,  and  the  restoration  of  Photius ;  and«  although  he 
disavowed  the  acts,  and  condemned  the  prevarication  of  his 
legates,  yet  he  continued  to  hold  Photius  for  his  brother  and 
co-adjutor  in  the  episcopacy  to  his  latest  breath.  His  suc- 
cessors, Marinus  II.,  Adrian  III.,  and  Stephen  IV.,  refused 
to  communicate  with  the  impostor,  and  condemned  him, 
as  Nicholas  and  Adrian  II.  had  done.  Their  censures 
remained  without  effect  as  long  as  Basils  his  protector,  lived. 
But  after  the  death  of  that  emperor,  in  886,  when  liis  son 
Leo,  surnamed  the  Wise,  succeeded  to  tlic  throne,  Photius 
was  a  second  time  compelled  to  relinquish  his  usurped  dig- 
nity, and  to  retire  into  a  monastery  of  Armenia,  where  he 
finished  hie  schismatical  career,  in  893. 

The  conduct  of  John  VIIL,  in  his  transaction  with  Pho- 
tius and  the  Greeks,  is  stamped  with  such  marks  of  weak- 
ness, that  tlie  public  voice  has  proclaimed  it  to  be  more  like 
the  conduct  of  a  woman  than  that  of  a  man ;  it  has  giveb 
occasion  to  the  fabulous  story  of  a  female  poniiffl  as  Bare- 
nius  remarks,  under  the  noted  appellation  of  Pope  Joan. 
Protestant  writers  dwell  with  delight  upon  the  idea  of  a 
female  Pope,  and  embellish  the  tale  with  a  variety  of  ludic- 
rous and  indecent  circumstances,  for  the  entertainment  of 
their  readers,  though  witli  no  great  credit  to  themselves. 
Fiction  has  placed  the  existence  of  this  remarkable  heroine 
about  twenty-two  years  earlier  than  Pope  John  VIIL,  it 
places  the  imaginary  phenomenon  between  Leo  IV.,  and 
Benedict  III.,  giving  it  a  duration  of  two  years,  and  thereby 
destroys  the  credibility  of  its  own  production.  Contempo- 
rary writers,  living  at  Rome,  link  the  death  of  Leo  and  rf» 
election  of  Benedict  together,  within  the  interval  o(i^ 
days  only,  in  the  same  year,  855.    In  the  genuine  witingj 
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of  Aiiastasius,  who  lived  and  wrote  at  the  time,  no  mention 
is  made  of  this  story ;  a  passage  relating  to  it  has  been 
foisted  into  some  manuscripts  of  that  learned  librarian,  and 
it  even  appears  in  some  editions  of  his  works ;  but  as  Mr. 
Gibbon  observes,*  in  his  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  tlie  Roman  Empire,  the  passage  is  a  palpable  forgery. 
The  hundred  and  fifty  authorities  which  the  advocates 
for  Pope  Joan's  existence  exultingly  produce,  are  as  so 
many  echoes  to  one  another,  repeating  in  the  fourteenth* 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  same  empty  sound, 
without  the  substance  of  any  real  proof.  The  wonderful 
event,  had  it  ever  existed,  would  certainly  have  flashed  with 
double  force  upon  the  writers  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  centu- 
ries. Would  Photius,  in  his  invectives  against  the  Roman 
See,  have  spared  such  a  reproach?  Could  the  discerning 
Luitprand  have  overlooked  such  a  scandal  ?  The  laugha- 
able  phantom  has  long  since  been  exploded  by  the  more 
enlightened  critics  of  the  Protestant  communion.  Span- 
heim,  indeed,  and  Lenfant  have  made  a  pitiful  attempt 
against  Blondel  and  Bayle,  to  save  their  favorite  engine  of 
controversy  from  oblivion :  Mosheim  even  seems  unwilling 
to  give  it  up. 

•Vol.  T,C.  «. 

YOL.   L  37 
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SECTION  XIII. 

Triumph  of  the  Church  over  Ejtot, 

(A.  D.  887.)  Within  the  space  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  the  Catholic  Church  held  eight  general  Councils 
to  proscribe  various  heresies  and  errors,  which  at  different 
times  sprung  up  and  disturbed  her  peace.  These  councils 
were  all  held  in  the  east,  where  error  had  its  birth.  The 
inspired  Apostle  told  the  Corinthians,*  that  there  must  be 
heresies.  Heresies  spring  froni  the  pride  and  perversity  of 
man's  heart,  from  the  narrowness  and  blindness  of  his 
understanding,  which  cannot  comprehend  the  sublime  myS' 
teries  of  divine  faith,  nor  fathom  the  depth  ef  reveajed 
truths.  By  the  abuse  of  reason,  self-conceited  man  afiecta 
to  call  every  thing  into  doubt  which  restrains  his  sensual 
appetites,  and  to  believe  nothing  which  his  senses  cannot 
reach.  Christians,  thus  liable  to  err  in  matters  that  con- 
cern their  eternal  happiness,  stand  in  need  of  some  guide  to 
direct  their  judgment  in  the  right  faith.  This  guide  they 
have,  by  Christ's  own  appointment,  in  the  establishment  of 
his  Holy  Catholic  Church,  which  he  has  promised  to  teach 
all  truth  for  ever  by  his  divine  Spirit, f  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  never  shall  prevail,!]:  and  which  he  commands 
all  to  hear,  under  pain  of  being  no  better  looked  upon  than 
the  heathen  or  the  publican.  §  Vested  with  this  authority^ 
and  directed  by  this  unerring  Spirit  of  truth,  secured  to  her 
through  every  age  to  the  world's  end  by  the  express  p«v 
mise**  of  her  divine  Pounder,  the  Church  has  always 
triumphed  over  the  most  obstinate  efforts  which  the  jracc 
of  darkness  has  at  any  time  made,  either  to  weaken  icr 

•  1  Cop.  e.  xi,  t.  19.         f  John,  c.  xr.        J  Matt  o.  xyi,  t.  IS.       f  Hift.  •• 
XTiii,  y.  17.        ••Matt.  e.  xxfiii,  ▼.  1».^ 
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authority,  or  to  corrupt  her  doctrine-  The  trophies  which 
she  erected  over  the  bloody  persecutions  of  Paganism,  over 
the  subtle  sophisms  of  proud  philosophy,  and  the  more  plau- 
sible opposition  of  Judaisni,  are  visible  marks  of  the  omnip- 
otent hand  which  created  and  supports  her. 

Scarce  had  the  Christian  Church  begun  to  breathe  under 
the  fostering  reign  of  Constantine,  when  Arius  impiously 
attacked  the  Divinity  of  her  Founder,  and  sounded  tho 
trumpet  of  rebellion  against  the  purity  of  her  doctrine. 
The  Church  called  her  pastors  togedier ;  and  when  they  are 
thus  gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  Christ  is  in  the  midst 
of  them.  *  The  question  was  fairly  discussed  and  decided. 
Error  was  confounded;  truth  triumphed.  Constantius, 
drunk  with  the  cup  of  seduction,  and  after  him  the  more 
violent  Valens,  exerted  their  whole  authority,  with  hundreds 
of  temporising  bishops  in  their  train,  to  force  upon  the  world 
the  impious  reveries  of  an  Alexandrine  presbyter,  for  the 
divine  doctrines  of  the  Son  of  Grod.  Arianwtiij  for  a  tkno, 
committed  woful  ravages  as  long  as  she  had  the  civil  power 
for  her  support,  but  she  quickly  fell  into  variance  with  her- 
self, «he  split  into  jarring  sects  and  died  away,  leaving  the 
Church  in  triumphant  possesion  of  her  primitive  belief. 
After  Arianism,  arose  other  monsters  of  the  same  infcinai 
origin,  though  in  different  shapes  under  the  name  of  Mace- 
donianism,  Nestorianism,  Eutychism^  Monothelism,  and 
Iconoclasm ;  these,  for  a  while,  made  furious  war  upon  the 
Church,  and  in  the  end  furnished  her  with  new  subjects  of 
triumph.  In  the  adorable  mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  and 
Incarnation,  in  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  there  is  scarce  an  article  which  the  speculative 
genius  of  the  orientals  has  not  misrepresented  and  wrested 
to  a  wrong  sense.    The  Church  has  constantly  rallied  round 

*  Matt  e.  xTJii,  t.  90. 
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the  centre  of  unity,  and  uoder  the  promised  guidance  of 
God's  holy  Spirit,  has  victoriously  repelled  the  insidts  of  aU 
lier  adversaries.  By  her,  each  contested  article  has  been 
solen^nly  decided ;  she  has  uniformly  maintained  the  doc- 
trines which  she  was  in  possession  of  from  the  beginaingr 
and  they,  who  sought  to  disturb  her  peace  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  tenets,  have  never  been  able  to  prevail  A 
Constantius,  and  a  Valens,  could  no  more  alter  the 
Church's  faith,  than  a  Diociesian  or  a  Nero  could  hinder  its 
establishment. 

But  as  we  advance  in  our  view  of  the  Catholic  Church 
through  the  subsequent  ages,  we  shall  discover  new  schisna 
and  new  heresies  emerging  from  the  dark  abyss,  all  anima- 
ted with  the  same  bold^  assuming  spirit,  and  bearing  the 
same  mark  of  the  Beast  in  their  forehead.  In  whatever 
age  the  sectary  springs  into  public  notice,-  he  is  pointed  at 
as  a  stranger,  uricnown  to  the  Christian  world;  he  is 
shunned  as  an  ill-designing  vagabond  of  spurious  produc- 
tion,  till  by  smooth  and  specious  appearances  he  forms  a 
party.  Whatever  boast  he  triay  make  of  the  antiqmtjr  of 
his  religious  pedigpce,  he  never  can^  »tmk^  Iris  title  good- 
The  moment  he  begins  to  dogmatize  against  the  ancient 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  breaks  the  bond  of 
alliance  with  Jesus  Christ,  her  divine  Spouse,  and  becomes 
the  father  of  an  illegitimate  offspring.  After  a  certain  lapse 
of  years,  this  new  race  of  new  believers  may  glory  in  their 
worldly  power,  and  lord  it  over  the  genuine  sons  of  light; 
but  this  will  not  realize  their  pretensions  to  primitive  belieC 
The  highest  degree,  to  which  they  can  possibly  ascend  for 
tlie  antiquity  of  dieir  Creed,  will  be  to  some  innovatiif 
teacher,  who  from  his  infancy  had  been  nursed  and  fed  ia 
tl\e  bosom  of  his  mother  Church,  till  he  unnaturally  nised 
his  voice  to  disobey  and  insult  her.    His  name,  his  country* 
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his  connections,  his  errors,  his  revolt  and  separation  from 
the  body  of  the  faithful,  are  universally  known,  and  authen- 
tic records  Will  transmit  tliem  with  disgrace  to  the  latest 
posterity.  The  patronymic  name  of  each  new  bom  sect 
indicates  the  author  of  its  first  existence.  The  Arian  dates 
his  birth  from  Arius,  the  Nestorian  from  Nestorius,  the 
Eutychian  from  Eutyches,  the  Pelagian  from  Pelagius,  and 
all  posterior  upstarts  in  like  manner  cite  their  respective 
founders  of  belief.  But  none  of  these  come  near  to  the 
Apostolic  age,  the  age  of  the  Catholic  Church's  first  institu- 
tion. Every  system  or  mode  of  faith,  set  on  foot  since  tliat 
period,  has  not  Christ  for  its  author. 

The  real  Church  of  Christ  bears  a  name  and  character, 
which  the  Apostles  gave  it  in  their  Creed  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  which  no  sect  has  ever  been  able  to  arrogate  to 
itself.  The  name  of  Catholic,  or  universal,  has  through 
every  age  characterized  that  Church,  of  which  our  blessed 
Lord  constituted  St.  Peter  the  visible  head  after  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven.  St.  Peter  fixed  his  episcopal  chair  at 
Rome,  and  from  that  epoch  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been 
denominated  the  holy-  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  Within 
her  fold,  all  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  received  upon 
thehr  first  conversion  from  Paganism  to  Christianity,  so  that 
in  the  words  of  Christ,*  they  make  but  one  sheepfold  and 
one  shepherd.  Notwitlistanding  the  eflforts,  which  succeed- 
ing iimovators  have  made  to  rob  the  Church  of  Rome  of 
her  holy  Catholic  title,  eitlier  by  misrepresentation  of  facts, 
or  by  the  imputation  of  doctrines,  which  never  entered  into 
the  symbol  of  her  beHef,  she  has  triumphantly  maintained 
fier  primitive  characteristic  unsullied  and  unbroken.  Many 
nations  have  proved  unfaithful  to  the  grace  of  their  voca- 
tion ;  thay  have  not  kept  their  first  faith ;  they  have  gone 

*  Joho,  c.  1,  T.  ic 
37* 
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out  of  the  Catholic  communiom  and  by  an  authority,  pyrdy 
political,  have  established  a  national  Church  of  modem 
invention.  Even  in  that  appears  the  antiquity  and  tbe 
triumph  of  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  Church.  For,  b  spite 
of  penal  statutes,  of  proscriptions,  of  exclusions,  and  perse- 
cution, respectable  renmante  of  Catholicity  stiH  remain 
among  them,  who  bear  a  living  and  hereditary  testimony  t» 
the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  vfho  incessantly  relate  U>  thdi 
children,  and  their  children's  children,  by  whom  the  change 
of  religion  was  made,  when  and  how  the  ancieit  form  of 
worship  was  banished,  and  new  creeds  introduced.  They 
trace  their  own  religious  pedigree  to  the  very  source  of 
Christianity,  and  by  an  unintemq)ted  successsion  of  pastora 
in  the  Roman  See,  ascend  in  one  continued  line  to  St 
Peter,  whom  Christ  appointed  to  govern  and  to  fiecd  his 
flock. 


SECTION  XIV. 

England  ravaged  by  the  Danes. 

(A.  D.  871.)  From  the  Eastern  empire,  we  look  back  on 
the  Western  hemisphere,  where  we  left  Egbert  sole  naon- 
arch  of  England.  This  renowned  king  had  not  long 
enjoyed  the  fruit  of  his  conquests^  which  cemented  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  into  one  kingdom,  when  his  peace  was  broken  br 
the  invasion  of  Danish  pirates,  who  came  over  like  swaimi 
of  locusts,  and  ravaged  every  thing  that  lay  in  their  way- 
Christianity  had  but  faintly  shed  its  rays  upon  tbe  coast  of 
Denmark;  the  Danes  were  stiD  a  nation  of  fepocip» 
heathens.    Egbert  opposed  them  with  all  that  vigor  which 
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characterised  bis  active  geninsy  but  unfortunately  died 
before  he  bad  time  to  secure  the  country  against  their  future 
insults.  He  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Ethelwolf,  m  838, 
but  Ethelwolf  had  neither  the  vigor  nor  the  talents  of 
Egbert  In  his  youtli  he  had  indulged  an  illicit  passion,  and 
by  a  concubine,  bad  a  son  called  Athelstan.  Touched  with 
remorse,  he  vowed  a  perpetual  chastity,  and  entered  among 
the  monks  in  the  abbey  of  Winchester,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  received  the  order  of  Subdeacon.  He  had  an  elder 
brother  then  living ;  this  prince  dying  some  time  after,  and 
leaving  no  issue  to  inherit  the  crown,  Ethelwolf  became 
heir  apparent.  Not  to  expose  the  nation  to  the  danger  of  a 
civil  contest  about  the  succession,  Egbert  judged  it  prudent 
to  ask  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  for  his  son  Ethelwolf  to 
marry.  His  IJoliness,  Gregory  IV.,  thought  the  petition 
well  grounded,  and  freed  Ethelwolf  from  his  vow  of 
celibacy  by  virtue  of  the  power  which  Christ*  gave  him 
in  the  grant  made  to  St.  Peter.  Ethelwolf  took  to  wife 
Osburga,  a  noble  and  virtuous  lady,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons,  all  in  succession  sovereigns  of  England ;  Ethelbald, 
Ethelbert,  Ethelred,  and  Alfred.  During  this  king's  inactive 
yet  pious  reign,  the  Danes  renewed  their  annual  depredations, 
almost  with  impunity,  as  no  effectual  measures  were  taken 
by  government  either  to  repel  or  prevent  their  invasions. 
The  unprotected  husbandman  was  left  to  defend  himself  and 
property  as  he  could.  In  the  year  853,  the  devout  king 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  with  his  favorite  son  Alfred, 
then  only  six  years  old.  He  passed  about  a  year  at  Rome, 
in  acts  of  the  most  fervent  piety,  and  in  his  return  through 
France  married  the  princess  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Bald;  for  he  was  a  widower.  In  855  he  called  a  national 
council  of  all  England,  to  meet  at  Winchester.    There,  by 
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the  advice  and  consent  of  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  the  realm, 
he  published  a  royal  mandate  for  thepayn^nt  of  tithes  to  the 
Churcli.  One  reason  alleged  for  the  new  order  was,  that 
tlie  Clergy  might  hereby  be  disengaged  from  all  temporal 
concerns,  and  to  be  free  to  dedicate  their  whole  time  to 
pra}'cr  and  other  duties  of  the  sacred  ministry.  Ethetvolf 
survived  this  religious  act  but  two  years ;  by  will  he  divided 
the  kingdom  between  his  two  eldest  sons,  Ethelbald  and 
EthelberL 

Ethelbald  was  a  profligate  prince ;  in  lust  he  emulated 
tlie  incestuous  Corinthian,  by  taking  to  his  bed  Judith,  his 
father's  widow.  The  scandalous  connection  caused  so  loud 
an  outcry  through  the  nation,  that  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  strong  remonstrances 
of  St.  Swithun,  the  bishop  Winchester,  and  to  send  the  lady 
.out  of  the  kingdom.  She  afterwards  married  Baldwin,  the 
first  earl  of  Flanders.  Ethelbald,  by  an  humble  submissiou 
to  the  penitential  canons  of  the  churcht  endeavored  to 
repair  the  pubhc  scandal  he  had  given.  His  reign  was 
short ;  his  death,  in  860,  put  his  brother  Ethelbert  in  pos- 
session of  tlie  whole  monarchy,  which  he  held  for  ^  years 
with  great  reputation.  After  his  demise,  Ethelred  mounted 
the  throne.  The  Danish  invaders  gave  this  valiant  and 
active  prince  continual  employment  in  the  fiekl  during  the 
whole  eleven  years  that  he  reigned.  He  died  of  a  wound 
which  he  received  in  battle,  and  left  the  inheritance  of  his 
crown,  with  all  its  thorny  appendages,  to  his  fourth  brother, 
tlie  illustrious  Alfired. 

During  the  four  successive  reigns  after  Egbert,  the  Danes 
never  ceased  to  infest  the  English  coast  In  their  fkl 
bottomed  boats  they  ran  up  the  rivers,  and  poured  over  tiie 
country  innumerable  shoals  of  savage  plunderers,  who  arip- 
ped  the  inhabitants  of  their  wealth,  and  wantonly  destroyed 
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what  th^y  could  not  carry  off.  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  tw<y 
brothers  and  commanders,  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  devastation  which  they  spread  teough  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  landed  in  great  force 
on  the  north-eastern  shore,  pervaded  Northumberlimd,  pene- 
trated into  Mercia,  and  directing  their  march  through  Lin- 
colnshire, Northamptonshire,  and  Cambridgeshire,  entered 
-with  fire  and  sword  into  the  provinces  of  the  east  Angles. 
Edmund,  a  virtuous  prince  of  royal  Saxon  blood,  there 
governed  with  the  title  of  king,  but  with  a  subordinate 
power  under  the  sovereign  of  England.  Too  weak  to 
resists  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages  that  came 
against  him.  They  offered  him  life  and  hberty  on  certain 
terms.  The  terms  were  incompatible  with  religion;  he 
nobly  rejected  them*  Hinguar  ordered  him  tp  be  torturedr 
to  be  tied  to  a  tree  and  scourged.  The  mob  set  him  up  as 
a  butt  to  shoot  at,  till  his  body  was  covered  with  arrows, 
like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  Hinguar  himself  was  moved 
with  pity  at  the  sight,  and  to  end  his  pain  at  once,  ordered 
his  head  to  be  struck  off.  Kuig  Edmund  suffered  in  the 
year  870,  and  is  honored  as  a  martyr.  His  body  was 
buried  in  the  prmcipal  town  of  Suffolk,  which  from  that 
circumstance  is  called  St  EdmundVbury. 

Plunder  being  the  chief  object  of  this  desultory  war,  the 
barbarians  seldom  chose  to  risk  the  issue  of  a  battle.  If  by 
chance  they  were  sometimes  surprised  by  the  English,  and 
drawn  into  an  engagenlent,  the  check  they  received  only 
served  to  provoke  the  desire  of  revenge.  Being  idolaters, 
they  directed  their  rage  in  a  more  decisive  manner  against 
the  churches  and  mcmasteries,  which  they  first  pillaged,  and 
•then  burnt  in  hatred  of  the  Christian  name.  Whole  com- 
munities of  religioiK  men  and  women  were  inhumanly 
slaughtered  by  them,  and  their  convents  destroyed.    The 
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gte&i  monasteries  of  Wincliester*  of  Bai'dney,  oT  Croylandr 
of  Petersborougb*  of  Ely,  and  Huntington,  feD,  one  after 
another,  victims  to  their  barbaric  fury.  Traces  of  their 
exterminating  cruelty  extended  along  the  coast,  Crom  the 
banks  of  the  £xe,  in  Devonshire,  to  the  north  of  Tweed,  Hi 
Caledonia. 


SECTION  XV. 

Alfred  the  GreaL 

(A.  T)i  880;)    Ki5o  EtHfiLBCHT,  thc  sccond  brother  of 
Alfred^  left  a  ^h,  who^  according  to  descent^  should  have 
inherited  the  crown.    That  prince  was  then  a  minor ;  his 
grandfather,  Ethelwolf,  had  overlooked  him  in  his  will,  and 
bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  Alfred.    Against  the  attacks  of 
obstinate  invaders,  the  nation  then  called  for  greaiter  abilities 
than  are  usuaHy  foundln^a  roi^oy.,    A  powerful  enemy  was 
in  possession  of  no  small  part  of  its  territory ;  the  Damsh 
rovers  lay  lodged  within  its  bosom,  and  carried  *eir  depre- 
dations far  and  wide.    The  English  were  dispirited  by  mis- 
fortunes, they  were  divided  into  parties,  and  unwilling  to 
unite  for  the  common  good.    Under  these  disadvantages, 
Alfred,  at  the  age  of  twenty^four,  took  up  the  reins  of 
government    He  began  his  reign  like  a  Christian  hero,  by 
putting  himself  and  people  under  the  protectiwi  of  the  Most 
High.    His  amiable  and   shming  talents  gak^d  him  tl» 
respect  and  confidence  of  aD  his  subjects.    He  took  care  to 
represent  to  Aem  the  necessity  of  rousing  from  their  droop- 
ing inactivity,  and  of  exerting  their  collected  courage  in 
defence  of  their  country:  he  summoned  the  En^ish  youth 
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to  meet  him  in  the  field;  he  infused  the  spirit, of  ixMtttary 
order  and  dicipline  into  them«  land  commenced  a  v^orous 
war  lagainst  the  enemy.  In  four  successful  campaigns  he 
broke  the  insolence  of  the  infidels,  and  reduced  them  to 
terms  of  peace.  But  perfidious  men  never  think  themselves 
ajiy  longer  bound  to  the  observance  of  terms,  than  they  are 
unable  to  break  them. 

The  barren  sands  of  Denmark  raised  not  sufl^^ient  crops 
to  feed  the  increasing  numbers  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
hungry  and  hardy  savages  swarmed  from  home  into  other 
countries,  more  for  food  than  for  conquest.  They  had  long 
«ince  discovered  England,  which  held  out  to  them  not  only 
the  necessaries,  but  the  luxuries  of  life,  A  temporary  plun- 
der at  first  supplied  their  wants,  and  satisfied  their  ambition ; 
by  degrees  they  aspired  to  conquest  and  a  permanent  pettto* 
nient  in  the  country.  They  called  over  fresh  troops,  and 
made  vigorous  efibrts  to  repair  the  losses  which  they  had 
sustained  from  the  victories  of  Alfred.  Vast  hordes  of 
fierce  adventurers  continued  to  land  in  the  west  of  England ; 
they  poured  along  like  a  torrent,  swept  away  every  thing 
before  them,  took  the  royal  palace  of  Chippenham,  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  laid  the  country  waste  as  far  as  Exeter.  Alfred 
had  not  a  force  to  stop  their  progr^ess.  His  desponding 
subjects  thought  themselves  abandoned  by  heaven,  and  for 
their  sins  delivered  over  to  the  scourge  of  the  faithless 
Pagans,  whom  no  arms  could  resist,  and  no  treaties  bind 
In  vain  did  the  intrqpid  Alfred  strive  to  rally  and  to  rouse 
them  into  action.  The  preservation  of  their  pri^rty, 
of  their  liberty,  of  their  country,  and  reh'gion,  had  no 
influence  on  men,  who,  for  a  tjime,  seem  to  have  forgotten 
every  loyal  and  patriotic  principle.  They  ignobly  slunk 
from  the  royal  standard,  aiyi  left  their  sovereign  almost 
alone  to  manage  as  he  could,    A  few  faithful  followers  still 
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itiHained  steady  t<»  th^  doty,  but  their  number  was  too 
small  to  make  an  open  stand,  or  even  to  defend  hsir  royal 
master  against  any  serious  attack.  Hard  neo^sity  obliged 
the  deserted  monarch  to  lay  aside  every  mark  of  royaltj% 
and  to  skuik  about  in  disguise,  vratehing  some  favorable 
of)portumty  of  retrieving  his  affairs.  He  secured  to  him- 
self and  attendants  a  retreat  in  a  boggy  part  of  Somerset- 
shire, between  the  Ilione  and  Paret;  the  spot  now  bears 
the  name  of  Athelney.  There  he  lay  concealed  for  about 
twelve  months:  the  Danes  thought  lum  dead,  and  no 
rival  left  to  contest  their  power  in  the  field.  Secure  as 
they  thought,  of  peaceable  possession  in  their  new  settle- 
ments, they  exercised  a  tyrannous  svray  over  all  the  country. 
Oddune,  the  spirited  eari  of  Devonshire,  was  at  last  roused 
to  resist  their  insolence;  he  armed  his  vassals,  put  himself 
at  their  head,  and  faUing  suddenly  upon  a  detached  party  of 
their  army,  commanded  by  Hubba,  completely  routed  them, 
Hubba  fell  in  battle;  their  enchanted  banner,  the  noted 
Reafen,  which  they  h^d  been  taught  to  revere  as  a  certain 
pledge  of  victory,  was  taken  by  the  conquerors. 

The  vigor  displayed  by  tlie  English,  on  this  occasion, 
determined  Alfred  to  sally  from  his  retreat,  and  to  renew 
the  war.  He  formed  his  plan  for  an  attack  upon  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy's  forces,  which,  in  indolent  security,  lay 
encamj!)ed  at  Eddington,  under  the  command  of  Guthrum, 
geijeralissimo  of  the  Danish  troops.  He  despatched  emis- 
saries to  the  most  martial  of  his  nobles,  with  a  summons  to 
prepare  tor  offensive  war,  and  to  be  ready  Mrfth  their  war- 
like followers  to  meet  him  on  the  day  and  at  the  place  he 
should  assign.  In  the  interim  he  took  care  to  inform  him- 
self of  the  position  and  precise  strength  of  the  enemy.  The 
stratagem  he  used  on  that  occasion,  was  new  and  baar- 
dous.    In  the  dieguise  of  an  itinerant  harper,  he  went  to 
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the  Danish  camp;  the  sentinel  let  him  pass;  he  piudied 
forward  to  the  tent  of  Guthrum.  Guthrum  was  no  less 
charmed  with  the  tuneful  variations  of  the  melodious  barp^ 
than  with  the  giaceful  skill  of  the  musician.  He  kept  him 
for  some  days.  This  gave  Alfred  all  the  time  he  wished,  to 
visit  every  quarter  of  the  camp,  to  inspect  their  works,  to 
observe  their  discipline,  and  to  mark  the  advantageous 
points  of  attacL  By  a  second  notice,  he  then  ordered  his 
trusty  nobles  to  rendezvous  at  Brixton,  upon  the  borders  of 
Selwood  forest.  There  he  joined  them,  and  seeing  their 
eagerness  for  action,  led  them  straight  to  Eddington,  where, 
from  the  observations  he  had  made,  he  expected  to  meet 
with  little  or  no  resistance.  The  Danes  in  fact  were 
wholly  off  their  guard;  they  saw  their  intrenchments 
stormed  before  they  knew  an  enemy  was  nigh ;  not  pre*- 
pared  to  fight,  they  fled  in  every  direction,  and  toft  the 
English  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  kill  and  take  prisoners. 
They  were  completely  routed. 

Alfred  vigorously  pursued  his  good  fortune;  he  allowed 
them  no  time  to  breatlie  or  rally  from  their  defeat;  he 
despatched  troops  on  every  side,  and  scoured  the  whole 
country.  The  infidels  had  now  no  resource  but  in  the 
victor's  clemency.  They  laid  down  tlieir  arms,  cried  «loud 
for  mercy,  and  promised  to  subscribe  wliatever  terms. of 
peace  the  English  monarch  should  please  to  dictate. 

Alfred,  no  less  generous  in  principle,  than  brave  in  action, 
made  them  liberal  concessions.  He  gave  them  the  choice 
either  to  become  Christians,  and  remain  in  England,  or  to 
be  carried  back  into  their  own  country  without  ransom. 
Policy,  aa  well  as  religion,  directed  him  to  make  them  this 
offer.  The  length  and  fierceness  of  the  war  had  reduced  a 
great  part  of  Northumberland  and  Eastanglia  to  a  desert. 
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The  inhabitants  were  either  slain  or  driven  finom  their 
homes.  To  such  Danes  as  chose  to  remain  in  Eogiaod, 
Alfred  altotted  certain  shares  of  those  desolated  lands  for 
their  owA  particular  use,  which  was  no  small  advantage  to 
the  kingdom  at  large.  Anwng  the  many  who  choie  to 
remain  and  live  under  the  protection  of  the  English  laws, 
Gothrum  was  the  chief;  Alfred  invested  him  with  a  sob- 
ordinate  authority,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good 
order  among  his  boorish  countrjrmen. 


IffiCTION  XVI. 

Achievements  of  King  Alfred. 

(A.  D.  900.)  This  last  overthrow  of  the  Danes,  in  680, 
^ave  peace  atid  security  to  the  nation  for  some  years. 
Alfred,  equally  renowned  for  political  as  for  military  knowl- 
edge, immediately  began  to  repair  the  damages  occasioned 
by  the  war,  and  to  guard  against  a  renewal  of  them.  Ue 
instituted  a  national  militia,  which  was  regularly  trained, 
and  always  ready  to  noarch  at  the  first  alarm  of  an  enemv 
being  near.  Ue  considerably  increased  his  navy,  by  which 
he  asserted  his  superiority  at  sea,  and  with  advantage 
encountered  the  enemy  upon  his  own  element  Many  of 
the  towns  up  and  down  the  kingdom  bad  been  burnt  and 
ruined  by  the  Danes ;  those  he  repaired  and  r^Hult,  besides 
numerous  castles  and  fortresses,  which  be  erected  9si 
fortified  at  proper  places,  so  that  the  whole  kingdom  las 
like  one  united  garrison  of  defence.  But  the  most  lamealt- 
ble  eflfect  of  this  predatory  war,  was  the  misduef  iim  to 
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religion  find  morality.  By  destroying  the  monasteries,  the 
Danes  destroyed  the  nurseries  of  piety  and  learning ;  the 
monks  wer6  either  murdered  or  dispersed,  their  libraries 
were  burnt^  and  their  schools  shut  up:  all  study  was  at  au 
end.  Ignorance  and  licentiousness  necessarily  ^isuod.  An 
illiterate  and  corrupt  clergy  entered  the  sanctuary,  which 
they  disgraced  by  their  irregular  and  immdral  lives.  After 
a  lapse  of  fifty  years,  that  the  horrors  of  war  had  lasted, 
the  general  ignorance  was  such,  that  few  clergymen  werd 
to  be  found  who  understood  the  Latin  service  of  the  Church. 
Many  of  the  deserted  monasteries,  during  the  public  con- 
fusion, were  seized  upon  by  these  unworthy  members  of  the 
secular  clergy,  who,  in  defiance  of  their  bishops,  and  of  nil 
ecclesiastical  law,  there  kept  their  concubines,  and  revelled 
in  the  indulgence  of  every  sensual  delight  Yet  those  aro 
the  men  whom  Archbishop  Parker,  in  his  British  Antiquities^ 
extols  as  shining  lights  of  the  sacred  ministry,  and  patterns 
of  the  purest  virtues.  He  styles  them  devout  priests, 
religiously  engaged  in  the  state  of  lawful  wedlock,  gloriously 
emerging  from  the  gloom  of  monkish  superstition*  and 
displayii^  to  the  Christian  world  the  bright  architype  of 
true  piety. 

Very  difierent  was  the  idea  entertained  by  Alfred  of 
those  disorderly  churchmen.  That  reUgious  prince  was 
ashamed  of  their  profligacy  and  their  ignorance.  To 
correct  the  first,  he  enacted  wholesome  statutes,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  bishops ;  and  to  remove  the  second, 
he  re-established  schools  in  every  part  of  England;  he 
founded  or  repaired  the  university  of  Oxford,  invited  proper 
professors  from  abroad,  and  gave  every  encouragement 
in  his  power  to  the  revival  of  letters  and  piety  among 
his  subjects.     By  his  own  literary  performances,  he  at 
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once  supplied  the  dearth  of  liying  writers,  and  roused 
the  application  of  drowsy  students.  For  the. benefit  of 
the  illiterate  clergy,  he  translated  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Bede,  the  Roman  history  of  Orosius,  the  diak^oes  of 
St.  (yregory,  and  the  work  of  Boeiius  upon  the  cooso- 
latioti  of  Philosophy.  For  the  direction  of  Ms  civil 
magistrates,  whom  he  appointed  to  watch  over  the  public 
polity  of  the  land,  he  partly  collected  from  his  predeces- 
^rs,  and  partly  framed  from  his  own  superior  knowledge, 
a  code  of  excellent  laws,  which  he  took  care  to  have 
well  observed.  No  king  was  ever  more  bdoved,  or  better 
served  by  his  subjects,  than  the  incomparable  Alfred.  With 
a  lenity  of  temper,  which  was  natural  to  him,  he  enforced 
the  strictest  justice.  In  a  judge  or  civil  magistrate 
whom  he  considered  as  the  guardians  of  his  people's 
rights,  he  never  overlooked  the  least  wilful  act  of 
'  injustice. 

For  the  better  administration  of  justice,  and  the  preser- 
vation  of    right    order,  he    divided    the    kingdom    into 
counties,  the  counties  he  subdivided  into  hundreds,  and 
the  hundreds  into  tithingsw     A  tithing  consisted  of  ten 
neighboring  householders,  who  were  formed  into  a  cor- 
poration.   Every  man  was  obliged  to  register  his  name 
in  some  tithing,  under  the  penaky  of  being  treated  as  an 
outlaw.      By   this    wise    institution,   no*   vagrant   codd 
stroll  through  the  country  with  impunity,  and  no  open 
misdemeanor  eouM  happen  without  being  publicly  noticed. 
All   actions,  whether   criminal   or  civil,  were  tried   ia 
his  courts  of  justice  by  a  jury  of  twelve  raen^  of  equal 
condition  upon  oath.    This  trial  by  jury  is  the  valuabfe 
privilege  of  Englishmen  to  the  present  day;  the  insliiB* 
tion  was  Alfred's.    Admirable  indeed  are  all  the  hasitm-^ 
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lions  and  achievements  of  this  enlightened  king,  not 
only  becaose  they  were  attended  with  general  utility  to 
the  nation,  but  because  they  were  founded  in  principle, 
dictated  by  wisdom,  and  perfected  by  reflection.  To  pro- 
mote the  divine  service,  to  restore  piety  and  religion, 
and  to  make  his  subjects  happy  in  the  secure  possession 
of  every  civil  enjoyment,  was  the  glorious  object  to 
which  Alfred  directed  all  his  plans  and  undertakings. 
His  hand  and  mind  were  never  idlef  by  him  no  time 
was  wasted  in  expensive  or  unprofitable  amusements, 
the  frequent  abuse  of  wealth  and  independence.  The 
twenty-four  hours  were  divided  into  three  equal  parts, 
one  of  which,  when  not  hindered  by  his  wars,  he  allotted 
to  study  and  prayer,  the  second  to  public  business,  the 
third  to  corporal  refection  and  rest.  The  yearly  reve- 
nues of  his  patrimony  were  divided  with  the  same 
regularity  into  two  equal  shares;  the  first  of  which,  in 
four  equal  portions^,  he  assigned  for  the  poor,  for  his 
schools,  for  the  monasteries  he  founded,  and  for  otiier 
occasional  charities.  The  second  moiety  of  his  income 
was  employed  in  three  divisions,  one  to  pay  the  officers 
and  servants  of  his  court,  another  to  pay  his  workmen, 
the  third  to  defray  the  expenses  of  hospitality  and  of 
his  household.  Those  superior  qualities  which  consti- 
tute the  character  of  a  great  prince,  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  have  wiped  away  any  blot  that  might  have 
fallen  upon  it  But  no  writer  in  any  age  or  country 
has  ever  charged  the  immaculate  Alfred  with  a  single 
rice.  The  discerning  world  has  justly  distinguished  him 
among  the  monarchs  of  England  by  the  surname  of 
Great:  and,  in  effect,  whether  we  consider  him  as  a 
soldier  in  the  field,  as  a  politician  in  the  cabinet,  or  as  a 
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Christian  in  his  palace,  laboring  under  all  the  diaadTin^ 
tages  <^  the  age  in  ^hich  he  lived,  perhaps  we  ahaS 
not  be  thought  too  partial  or  too  bold  in  pronevicii^ 
him  to  be  the  most  accomplished  character  thai  ever 
graced  the  Brkiah  throne.  He  concluded  a  gloriooB  wgn 
of  twenty-nine  years,  by  an  edifying  deaths  in  the  year  Ml, 
the  fifty-fourth  of  his  age. 
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CENTURY  X. 


SECTION  1. 

Rolla,  first  Duke  of  Ncfrmandy. 

(A.  IX  912.)  While  England  mourned  to  see  her  lands 
laid  waste,  her  cities  burnt,  and  her  fair  monuments  of 
piety  destroyed  by  fierce  invaders  from  the  north,  France 
likewise  experienced  the  same  calamities  from  the  same 
savage  nation.  The  Wme  spirit  of  enterprize  and  plunder, 
which  wafted  the  Danish  gallies  to  the  English  shore,  car« 
ried  numbers  of  them  at  the  rame  time  to  the  opposite  coast, 
upon  the  continent  Danes,  Angles,  Jutes,  and  other  sava« 
ges  lying  round  the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  composed  the 
formidable  host  By  one  common  name  the  French  caH 
them  Normans,  or  men  of  the  north,  as  they  all  came  from 
a  country  situated  to  the  north  of  France.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  the  foregoing  century,  these  adventurers 
landed  in  great  force  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and 
began  an  irregular  and  desultory  kind  c^  war  upon  the 
defenceless  inhabitants.  In  armed  bodies  they  made  quick 
excursions  through  the  country,  and  as  quickly  retreated, 
laden  with  plunder,  which  they  conveyed  on  board  their 
galleys,  before  any  regular  troops  could  come  up  with 
them.  In  this  manner  they  continued  for  many  years  to 
ravage  the  coast  and  territory  to  a  certain  distance  along 
.the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Meuse.  Mastricht,  Liege, 
Tongres,  Cologne,  Juhers,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  were  taken 
in  their  turn  and  plundered  by  them.  The  love  of  plunder 
drew  them  by  degrees  fiurther  into  the  country.    In  the 
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year  884,  Hastings,  one  of  their  leaders,  who  had  aoqaiied 
iome  military  skilly  led  them  on  through  Flanders,  Artois, 
and  Picardy,  carrying  terror  and  desolation  whoever  he 
directed  his  march.  The  villages  were  reduced  to  ubes, 
the  monasteries  and  churches  were  demolished,  the  Kgh- 
ways  were  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  numbers  without 
distinction  of  age,  sex  or  rank,  were  either  wantonly  butch- 
ered or  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude.  But  what  was  stiD 
more  deplorable  for  the  country,  and  more  shameful  to  reli- 
gion, many  of  the  French  themselves  joined  the  standard 
of  the  infidels,  and  renoimced  their  faith  to  share  in  the 
plunder. 

Carloman,  the  son  of  Lewis  the  Stammerer,  and  grand- 
son of  Charles  the  Bald,  a  weak  prince,  then  sat  at  the 
helm;  he  had  neither  troops  nor  courage  to  face  an  insolent 
enemy,  who,  at  the  expense  of  France,  had  learned  to  keep 
the  field,  to  fight  pitched  batUes,  and  to  carry  on  a  r^ular 
siege.  He  undert^k  to  treat  with  the  Danish  chief,  and  by 
laying  down  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  be  collected 
from  the  clergy,  prevailed  upon  him  to  lead  ofi*  his  troops. 
Not  long  after  he  had  purchased  this  shameful  peace,  he 
died  of  a  wound,  which  he  received  in  the  chace  from  a 
wild  boar ;  he  left  no  issue,  but  he  had  a  brother,  known 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  Charles  the  Simple,  th^ 
an  infant  only  five  years  oki,  and  sole  heir  to  the  crown. 
On  account  of  his  age,  and  the  turbulency  of  the  times,  the 
lords  of  France  thought  proper  to  set  the  yom^  prince 
aside,  and  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  emperor,  Charles  tke 
Fat  The  offer  was  equally  injudicious  and  unjust  For 
Charles,  though  lineally  descended  from  Charlema^ 
labored  under  that  debility,  both  of  body  and  mind,  wbkA 
rendered  him  as  incapable  as  an  infant  to  suppoit  dw 
•harge  which  they  offered,  and  he  accepted.    The  Tfonnans 
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took  the  advantage  of  it,  and  demanded  a  fresh  tribute. 
The  demand  was  not  complied  with ;  they  renewed  hostili« 
ties,  marched  into  the  heart  of  Prance,  and  laid  siege  to 
Paris,  in  886.  Charles,  too  infirm  to  act  or  to  command* 
confined  himself  tp  his  Germanic  states,  was  abandoned  by 
his  subjects  and  dethroned.  He  died  in  the  year  888,  destb- 
tute  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  what  he  received 
from  the  hand  of  charity.. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  disjointed  empire 
of  the  west  tumbled  again  into  pieces.  Italy  was  split  into 
separate  states,  and  underwent  various  changes  of  govern- 
ment, as  contending  factions  happened  to  prevail  by  turns. 
The  princes  of  Germany  placed  Arnulf  upon  the  imperial 
throne.  Arnulf  was  the  son  of  Carloman,  Charles  the  Fat's 
brother.  The  lords  of  France  chose  Eudes,  or  Odo,  the 
valiant  earl  of  Paris,  for  their  king,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Sens  set  the  crown  upon  his  head.  Eudes  was  possessed 
of  merit,  which  may  have  rendered  him  worthy  of  a  crown, 
but  to  the  crown  of  France  he  had  no  other  title  than  what 
the  suf&ages  of  the  nobles  gave  him.  The  voice  of  elec- 
tion gave  him  regal  power,  and  that  power  he  vigorously 
txerted  for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  attacked  the 
Normans,  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  to 
evacuate  the  kingdom.  This  important  service  gained  him 
universal  popularity ;  but  his  assumption  of  the  crown  dis- 
contented many.  The  principle  of  hereditary  right  formed 
a  considerable  party  in  favor  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the 
posthumous  son  of  Lewis  the  Stammerer.  In  the  year  8^^ 
that  party  publiely  acknowledged  the  young  prince,  about 
fourteen  years  old,  for  their  king,  and  Foulques,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  crowned  him.  Eudes,  whose  mind  was 
above  the  suggestions  of  low  jealousy,  peaceably  let  the 
royal  youth  enjoy  the  empty  title,  while  he  possessed  the 
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power  of  kii^.  He  continued  to  govern  France  with  sove- 
reign authority  till  the  year  898,  when  he  died  and  was 
buried  at  St  Denis'  among  the  kings  of  France. 

The  death  of  Eudes  put  Charles  in  full  possession  of  the 
Gallic  throne  without  a  rivaL    The  Normans  tbooghi  it  a 
favorable  juncture  for  them  to  renew  the  war.    Undm  the 
command  of  KoUo,  a  bold  and  warlike  chieftain,  tbqr  o^^- 
ran  the  greatest  part  of  Neustria,  since  called  Noimandy, 
and  committed  dreadful  ravages.    These  bloody  acenes, 
with  some  interruptions,  had  desolated  the  difierent  provm* 
ces  of  France  for  near  seventy  years.    The  king,  unable  to 
repel  by  force,  took  the  resolution  of  making  them  his 
friends,  whom  he  could  not  subdue  as  enemies.    A  truce  ot 
three  months  was  agreed  upon,  during  which  time  all  iK>9- 
tilities  were  to  cease,  and  a  treaty  set  on  foot  for  cemrating 
a  lasting  peace  and  friendship  between  the  two  nations. 
On  the  part  of  Charles,  it  was  proposed  to  RoUo  that  he 
should  renounce  idolatry,  and  embrace  the  Christian  reli- 
gion; on  that  condition,  the  king  offered  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  to  cede  to  him  and  bis  heirs,  for- 
ever, all  the  territory  of  Neustria,  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Normandy,  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  France. 
The  offer   and  condition  were  accepted   and  executed. 
RoUo,  in  baptism,  took  the  name  of  Robert,  under  which 
name  he  is  known  for  the  first  sovereign  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy.    He  caused  his  Pagan  followers  to  be  instructed  ia 
the  Christian  faith,  made  good  the  damages  done  by  his 
Normans  to  monasteries  and  churches,  enacted  salutarv 
laws,  and  encouraged  the  public  practice  of  reUgkm  amoof 
all  his  new  subjects. 
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SECTION  II. 

State  of  Religion  in  England. 

(A.  D.  944.)  Alfred  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward, 
surnamed  the  Elder,  who,  with  ihe  crown,  inherited  many 
of  the  good  qualities  of  his  illustrious  father.  In  the  begin-: 
ning  of  his  reign  he  had  to  contend  with  a  powerful  com- 
petitor, Ethelwald,  his  cousin-german,  who  being  son  to  - 
Ethelbert,  Alfred's  elder  brother,  claimed  a  prior  right  to 
the  throne.  He  was  supported  in  his  claim  by  a  strong 
party  of  the  English ;  the  Danish  colonies  of  Eastanglia 
and  Northumberland  joined  his  standard.  The  contest  was 
maintained  with  great  animosity  on  both  sides,  till  Ethel- 
M'ald  fell  in  battle,  and  left  Edward  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  throne.  The  scene  of  civil  war  was  scarcely  closed, 
when  a  foreign  enemy  appeared  to  break  the  peace  of  Eng- 
land. New  swarms  of  Danes  invaded  the  British  coast; 
their  perfidious  countrymen,  to  whom  Alfred  had  granted 
riches  and  the  privileges  of  English  subjects,  immediately 
joined  them.  With  these  foreign  and  domestic  Danes, 
Edward  was  constantly  engaged  for  the  last  fourteen  years 
of  his  reign.  By  repeated  victories  he  quelled  them  in  tlie 
end.  But  the  tumult  even  of  successful  war,  favored  not 
the  peaceful  habits  of  religion.  Owing  to  the  war,  general 
had  been  the  neglect  of  filling  up  the  vacant  Sees  of 
deceased  bishops ;  in  the  whole  west  of  England  not  a 
single  bishop  was  left;  the  inferior  clergy  were  suflered  to 
trample  on  the  sacred  canons  of  the  Church  without  shame 
and  without  restraint ;  the  people,  in  fine,  had  no  pastors  to 
look  up  to  for  instruction,  for  edification,  or  for  help,  in  their 
spiritual  distress.  Complaints  of  this  forlorn  state  of  the 
English  Church  being  made  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  John 
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IX.,  his  Holiness  despatched  a  pastoral  letter  to  King 
Edward,  in  which  he  weightily  admonishes  and  ejborts  his 
Majesty  to  redress  the  growing  evil.  The  king  in  conse- 
quence, as  William  of  Malesbury  relates,*  called  a  council 
of  his  chief  clergy  and  nobles  to  deliberate  with  him  apon 
the  means  of  correcting  the  abuses  complained  of,  and  of 
complying  with  the  Pope's  just  remonstrances.  Plegmund, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  presided ;  by  the  king  and 
council  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  vacant  Sees 
should  be  immediately  filled  up,  that  in  the  west  three  new 
bishoprics  should  be  erected,  one  for  Cornwall,  another  for 
Devonshire,  and  a  third  for  Somersetshire ;  that  the  parishes 
should  be  divided  anew,  and  that  Plegmund  should  be 
deputed  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  papal 
sanction  to  these  regulations.  Pl^mund  executed  his  com- 
mission to  the  satisfaction  of  all;  upon  his  return,  he 
consecrated  seven  new  bishops  in  one  day,  anno  906.  f 
This  was  a  great  step  towards  the  restoraticm  of  right 
order ;  but  the  evil  had  taken  too  deep  root  to  be  eradicated 
by  one  stroke. 

Edward,  after  a  vigorous  reign  of  twenty-four  years, 
died  in  924,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Athelstan, 
who,  by  some  of  our  English  historians,  is  falsely  said  to 
have  been  of  spurious  birth.  Their  assertion  rests  on  a 
bare  surmise  that  no  marriage  ever  existed  between  his 
mother  Eguina,  and  his  father  Edward*  because  it  was 
never  publicly  declared.  Eguina  had  beauty,  which  capti> 
vated  Edward's  heart,  but  no  nobility  of  blood  to  recon> 
mend  her  to  a  throne.  Her  marriage,  on  that  account,  \m 
not  formally  proclaimed,  thoi^h  unequivocally  acknowl- 
edged by  Alfred.  Hence  those  authors  seem  to  have  coa- 
mitted  another  oversight  in  asserting,  that  according  tatte 
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custom  of  those  times  illegitimacy  was  no  bar  to  the  crown. 
By  no  facts  does  it  appear,  that  such  a  custom  tlien  existed 
in  £ngland. 

Athelstan  was  an  accomplished  jNrince,  universally  beloved 
by  his  subjects,  and  feared  by  the  old  enemies  of  his  crowrt 
the  Welsh,  the  Scots,  and  restle^  Danes  of  Northumber- 
land   For  the  encouragement  of  piety  and  learning,  he 
founded  a  noble  monastery  at  Exeter,  which  afterwards 
became  the  cathedral,  when  the  bishop's  seat  was  removed 
from  Crediton  to  Exon.    He  reigned  sixteen  years,  and  then 
dying  without  issue,  anno  040,  the  crown  devolved  on 
Edmund,  his  half-brother  by  Edgiva,  his  father's  third  wife. 
Edmund  was  but  eighteen  years  old,  when  he  began  to 
reign.    He  was  endowed  with  good  talents,  both  natural 
and  acquired ;  the  steady  and  prudent  conduct  which  be 
displayed  in  a  short  reign  of  six  years,  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  riper  age.    He  enacted  several  salutary  laws  for 
the  establishment  of  right  order  both  m  church  and  state. 
The  excesses  of  the  incontinent  clergy  continued  to  give 
great  scandal  and  disturbance  in  the  nation.    They  kept 
obstinate  possession  of  their  concubines,  and  of  the,  Bene- 
dictine monasteries.    In  vain  did  the  bishops  exhort,  rebuke 
and  threaten.    Ecclesiastical  censures  had  no  effect  upon 
men  who  were  grown  callous  by  the  force  of  evil  habits. 
The  measures  hitherto  adopted  to  make  these  hardened 
sinners    sensible  of  their  duty,  had   proved    ineffectual. 
Strong  measures  became  necessary.    In  the  year  944,  the 
king  convened  a  numerous  synod  of  bishops,  abbots,  and 
nobles,  in  which,  by  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil  powers,  it  was  enacted,  **  That  all  clergymen 
in  higher  orders  shall  lead  a  chaste  life,  conformably  to  the 
character  they  bear,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  tiieir 
VOL.  1.  39 
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temporalities,  and  of  being  deprived  of  Christian  burial^  if 
they  die  impenitent'* 

By  writers,  little  versed  in  ecclesiastical  histwy,  these 
coercive  measures  are  frequently  misrepresented  as  z  tyran- 
nical stretch  of  power  over  the  natural  rights  of  the  clergy. 
But  it  is  not  so.    When  these  clergymen  took  holy  orders, 
they  freely  and  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  observe  the 
law  of  celibacy,  which  was  annexed  to  that  state,  aod 
which  was  known  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  Church  hselC 
Even  tlie  Centuriators  of  Magdeburg  *  aUow  the  obligatioii 
of  celibacy  to  be  incumbent  upon  all  who  aspire  to  the 
office  of  bishop,  of  priest,  of  deacon,  and  subdeacon.    •*  If 
a  matrimonial  connection  is  any  where  formed  by  a  bisiiop, 
priest,  deacon,  or  subdeacon,  says  Epiphamu«,t  it  is  not 
according  to  the  canon,  but  according  to  the  sensual  appe- 
tite of  man.''     This  canon  was  observed  with  rdigious 
nicety,  as  Bede  testifies,  J  by  the  English  clergy  in  his 
time ;  and  so  it  continued,  till  the  Danish  invasion  opened  a 
gap  to  every  kind  of  licentiousness  and  vice.    A  degene- 
rate clergy  seized  that  opportunity  of  following  the  impulse 
of  corrupt  nature  in  contempt  of  the  law,  which  at  their 
ordination  they  had  engaged  faithfully  to  observe  as  long  as 
they  lived.    Before  their  ordination,  the  marriage  state  was 
open  to  their  free  choice ;  but  being  once  ordained,  they 
were  no  longer  at  Hberty  to  make  that  choice.    Such  was, 
and  ever  had  been,  the  law  and  discipline  of  Christ's 
Church  from  the  beginning.     A  cloud  of  testimonies,  ii 
proof  of  this  assertion,  might  be  produced  from  councSi 
and  the  holy  Fathers,  as  may  be  seen  in  all  Catholic  writew 
upon  this  subject    From  these  venerable  testimonies  il  if 
evinced  that  the  laws,  enacted  under  Edmund  and  other 6f 
our  English  Saxon  kings,  against  the    uxorious  cleigy, 
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imposed  no  new  obligation  upon  them,  but  only  tended,  by 
just  punishments,  to  correct  and  bring  them  back  to  tlie  pri- 
mitive discipline  of  their  profession. 

Edmund,  through  his  own  imprudence,  met  with  an 
untimely  death,  in  W6.  According  to  annual  custom  he 
gave  a  public  banquet  to  his  nobles,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Aus- 
tin, the  Apostle  of  England.  Leof,  a  notorious  robber  and 
outlaw,  entered  the  hall ;  and  being  ordered  out,  refused  to 
go.  Provoked  at  his  insolence,  the  king  hastily  arose  from 
his  seat,  and  seizing  him  by  the  hair,  dragged  him  to  the 
ground.  During  the  struggle,  the  ruffian  drew  his  dagger 
and  buried  it  in  the  king's  body.  The  king  expired  upon 
the  spot 


SECTION  HI. 

St,  Dunstan,  Primate  of  England. 

(A.  D.  961.)  Edbiund  left  two  sons,  Edwi  and  Edgar, 
neither  of  an  age  to  be  vested  with  regal  power.  The 
voice  of  the  nation  called  upon  Edred,  the  late  king's 
younger  brother,  to  take  the  reins  of  government  Edred 
-was  endowed  with  talents,  that  fitted  him  for  the  important 
charge.  He  governed  in  his  own  name,  styling  himself 
kiog  of  Great  Britain,  and  monarch  of  all  England.  The 
interests  of  bis  people,  the  suppression  of  vice,  a  zeal  for 
religion,  and  the  administration  of  public  justice,  directed 
the  system  of  Edred's  government,  and  merited  him  the 
character  of  a  good  king.  By  Mr.  Hume  he  is,  of  course, 
atigmittized  for  a  weak  and  superstitious  prince,  because,  in 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  Christian  duty  to  God 
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and  man,  he  thoi:^ht  fit  to  ask  and  follo:w  the  advice  of  St 
Dunstan,  the  prudent  and  virtuous  aUbot  of  Gbstonbuiy. 
A  lingering  illness  put  an  end  to  the  reign  and  life  of  Edredr 
in  995.  Edwiy  his  eldest  nephew,  had  now  reached  the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  and  though  little  quafified  ta 
reign,  n)ounted  the  throne  without  opposition.  St.  Odo,die 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave  him  the  royal  unction,  and 
set  the  crown  upon  his  head*  Vicious  by  nature,  aad 
restrained  by  no  principle  of  honor  or  religion,  Edwi  hegut 
on  the  very  day  of  his  coronation  to  show  the  nation  how 
little  he  regarded  his  own  dignity  or  that  of  his  crowiL 
The  fact  is  related  by  WiMiam  of  Malmesbory,  and  Mat- 
thew of  Westminster,  but  circumstantially  by  Osbeme^  a 
prebendary  of  Canterbury^  and  the  writer  of  St  Dunstaalv 
and  St  CMo's  life; 

Among  other  females,  who  shared  in  the  amors  of  Edwi,, 
were  a  certain*  unmarried  woman,  his  near  relation,  of  h^ 
birth  and  beauty,  by  name  Elgiva,  and  her  grown  u|^ 
daughter,  whose  name  those  authors  have  not  mentioned. 
These  wattrton  Sirens,  who,  under  the  fairest  features,  con- 
cealed the  foafest  ebullitions  of  a  corrupt  heart,  bad  so  far 
captivated  the  prince's  affection,  as  to  give  them  dopes  that 
they  should  at  last  inveigle  him  into  a  consait  to  marry  one 
of  them.    Always  iqpon  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to 
try  the  power  of  their  charms  upon  a  lascivious  youflir  they 
were  actually  waitii^  for  hhn  in  an  adjoining  room.    Impa- 
tient of  delay,  Edwi  abruptly  rose  from  the  table,  and  has- 
tened to  join  them.    Such  behavior,  on  so  solemn  a  day* 
shocked  the  nobles  who  were  feasting  with  him.    Tbenr 
looked  at  one  another,  they  murmured,  and  in  the  end  cob- 
eluded  that  two  of  the  company  should  go,  in  the  name  of 
the  rest,  and  bring  the  king  back.    The  disagreeaUe  ttsk 
being  given  by  common  consent  to  the  abbot  of  Glastoibuar^f 
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and  his  rekticm,  Kinsey,  the  bishop  of  Litdifiekl,  they 
immediately  repaired  to  the  room,  where  they  foiHid  the 
king,  without  his  crown,  indecently  lying  between  the 
mother  and  the  daughter.  To  these  the  abbot  first  gave  a 
stem  rebuke  for  their  lewd  demeanor,  then  addressiBg  him* 
self  to  the  king  in  a  milder  tone,  he  besought  his  Majesty  . 
to  respect  his  royal  character,  and  to  return  with  him  to  his 
nobles,  who  anxiously  expected  the  honor  of  his  presence^ 
Edwi  grew  red  and  angry  at  this  intrusioa  of  the  deputies, 
and  refused  to  stir;  upon  this,  Dunstan,  taking  hold  of  his 
hand,  raised  him  upon  his  feet,  placed  the  crown  upon  his 
bead,  and  conducted  him  back  to  the  banqueting  room, 
leaving  Elgiva  and  her  daughter  to  vent  their  rage  and 
threats  of  revenge  against  bim  to  one  another. 

This  minute  relation  of  a  fact  so  scandalous  in  itself,  and 
in  all  its  circumstances,  might  be  thought  by  some  to  be  out 
of  piace^  were  it  not  that  several  of  our  first  rated  histori- 
ans have  most  ^amefully  misrepresented  it  With  no  other 
apparent  view  than  to  varnish  vice,  and  to  blacken  the 
character  of  those  eminent  men,  whom  our  ancestors  have 
ever  beheld  with  veneration,  these  vniters  pretend  that 
Edwi,  at  the  time  of  his  coronation,  was  actually  married 
to  one  of  those  two  favorite  ladies,  and  that  his  conduct  on 
that  occasion  did  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  decorum.  And 
what  completes  the  barefaced  insult  which  they  offer  to 
their  readers,  they  cite  the  names  of  those  original  writers, 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and 
Osberne,  as  vouchers  for  the  facts,  which  in  their  genuine 
narrative  are  expressly  contradicted*  These  ancient 
authors  unanimously  assert  that  neidicr  E^va  nitx  her 
daughter  was  then  married,  but  that  both  had  hopes  of 
drawing  in  the  king  to  marry  one  of  the  twa  In  the. 
second  place,  they  assert  that  the  familiarities  wbicb  passed 
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betTi'een  the  king  and  them  both  alternately,  were  illicit  and 
incestuous.  The  decisive  words  of  Ganea  and  PeUex,  used 
by  William  of  Malmesbury,  can  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
reader's  mind :  yet  Carte,  in  his  translation  of  the  Latin 
text,  has  ventured  to  construe  those  words  into  Queen  and 
Wife.  These  errors  of  Carte,  Mr.  Hume  has  transcribed, 
and  added  to  others  of  hid  own.  It  is  on  the  dai^ler, 
whom  he  calls  Elgiva,  that  he  presumes  to  lavirii  the  title* 
of  queen  and  wife,  contrary  to  the  very  authorities  be 
quotes.  In  a  foregoing  page  the  same  ingenious  writ^ 
entertains  his  readers  with  a  romantic  account  of  St  Don- 
stan,  of  the  celibacy  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  of  the  Ben- 
ecfetine  Order  in  England.  The  account  contains  almost 
as  many  falsehoods,  as  it  has  sentences. 

]6lgiva  was  not  tardy  in  her  revenge  upon  the  guiltkss 
abbot  of  Glastonbury.  At  her  instigation,  the  king  ban- 
ished him  out  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  pretence  of  abuses 
committed  hy  him  in  tlie  late  reign.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
he  vented  his  resentment  agahist  the  whole  body  of  Bene^ 
dictines;  he  confiscated  their  goods,  turned  them  out  of 
doors,  and  gave  their  monasteries  to  the  married  clergy. 
These  acts  of  tyrannic  violence  fell  not  on  tlie  Monks 
alone ;  they  were  felt  by  his  other  subjects,  who  were  less 
inclined  to  bear  them.  The  northern  and  middle  counties 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  any  longer  for  their  kii^,  they 
renounced  allegiance  to  him,  and  transferred  it  to  Edgar, 
his  younger  brother.  In  other  times  such  a  revolt  might 
have  occasioned  a  civil  war,  then  it  had  no  other  eflfect 
than  a  pacific  division  of  obedience  to  two  ruling  powers. 

Edgar,  seeing  himself  peaceably  acknowledged  9overei|go 
of  the  revolted  counties,  exercised  all  the  rights  of  sov&- 
reignty  over  them.  He  considered  the  banished  abbot  of 
Glastonbury  as  hi$  subject,  and  an  injured  man :  Jcoowing 
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well  bis  merit  and  abilities  to  promote  the  pubKc  good»  he 
called  him  home  oat  of  Flanders,  where  he  passed  a  year 
in  exile,  made  him  one  of  his  privy  council^  and  soon  after 
promoted  him  to  the  See  of  Worcester.  St  Odo,  the 
primate,  performed  the  ceremony  of  his  consecration. 

St  Dunstan,  so  much  famed  for  sanctity  and  talents  in 
former  ages,  and  now  so  vilely  slandered  in  modem  history, 
was  bom  of  noble  parents  in  the  county  of  Somerset :  he 
received  a  literary  and  virtuous  education  in  the  monastery 
of  Glastonbury,  under  certain  Irish  masters,  who  entered 
into  possession  of  that  house  when  the  Monks  were  dispersed 
by  the  Danes.    Upon  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  inherited 
a  plentiful  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  found  five  religious 
houses.    His  rank,  his  abilities,  and  his  family  connections, 
for  he  was  nephew  to  Athelra,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  to  Elphegus,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  recom- 
mended him  to  public  notice  very  early  in  life.    The  kings, 
Athelstan  and  Edmund,  called  him  to  court,  that  they  might 
profit  by  his  counsels.    There  he  remained,  till  perceiving 
himself  envied  and  calumniated  by  jealous  courtiers,  he 
spontaneously  quitted  the  palace,  and  retired  to  his  uncle 
St  Elphegus  at  Winchester.    The  holy  bishop  advised  him 
to  renounce  the  vanities  of  a  worldly  life,  and  to  consecrate 
himself  solely  to  (Jod  in  a  religious  state.    The  young  man, 
who  was  then  inclined  to  marry,  resisted  his  uncle's  advice 
for  some  time,  but  yielded  in  the  end.    The  bishop  gave 
him  the  monastic  habit,  and  ordained  him  priest  under  the 
title  of  our  Lady's  Church  at  Glastonbury.    Soon  after  his 
ordination,  he  went  to  serve  his  church,  which  was  in 
a  ruinous  condition ;  near  it  he  built  himself  a  small  oratory, 
and  a  cell  only  five  feet  long  and  two  and  half  broad. 
There  he  passed  his  time  like  another  Antony  of  Egypt,  in 
the   exercise  of  the   monastic    virtues,   prayer,   listing, 
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watching,  and  manual  work.  King  Edmund  bestowed 
upon  him  all  the  ancient  domains  of  that  famooB  aUey, 
which  had  fallen  to  the  crown.  In  consequence  of  this 
royal  donation^  he  built  a  new,  magnificent  church,  reptired 
the  old  abbey,  and  reduced  it  to  a  regular  form.  Vnnsa 
the  buildings  were  finished,  he  assembled  a  large  commo- 
nity  of  scattered  Monks,  and  was  installed  the  nineteen^ 
abbot  irom  St  Bridiwald,  the  first  Englishman  who  governed 
that  house.  For  the  uniformity  of  domestic  discipline  in 
the  Benedictine  monasteries  of  England,  St  Dunstan  com* 
piled  what  is  called  the  Concord  of  Rules,  wfaidi  incorpo- 
rates several  old  monastic  customs  with  the  rule  of  St 
Bennet  In  these  religious  employments  the  virtuous  abbot 
passed  his  time,  till  banished  by  king  Edwi  in  the  manner 
related  Bbove.  He  was  recalled  by  Edgar,  made  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  four  years  after,  in  961,  was  translated  to 
the  metropolitan  See  of  Cantferbury.  It  had  been  offered 
to  him  no  less  than  three  times,  and  as  often  humbly  refused 
by  him.  Nothing  but  the  king's  will,  and  the  public  voice 
of  the  people,  induced  him  to  accept  it  at  last  Pope  John 
XII.,  appointed  him  legate  of  the  holy  See. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Expulsion  of  Incontinent  Clergy. 

(A.  D.  967.)  The  death  of  unhappy  Edwi,  in  959,  united 
England  agam  into  one  kingdom  under  Edgar*  The 
reign  of  Edgar,  sumamed  the  Peaceable,  is  one  o^the  most 
fortunate  we  meet  with  in  the  ancient  English  history.  His 
capacity  for  the  administration  of  affairs  was  siq)erior  to 
most  Though  naturally  inclined  to  peace,  he  showed  no 
aversion  for  war,  and  so  guarded  was  he  against  the  attacks 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  that  no  hostile  Dane  presumed  to 
molest  the  British  shore.  Edgar,  having  no  external  danger 
to  apprehend,  turned  his  mind  to  the  correction  of  those 
internal  disorders,  which  had  long  disgraced  religion  and 
the  state.  To  repair  the  ruined  monasteries,  to  revive  the 
Benedictine  Order,  to  remove  the  scandal  of  clerical  concu- 
binage, and  to  restore  the  chaste  discipline  of  ancient  times, 
was  the  religious  ambition  of  King  Edgan  .  It  was  a 
laudable  undertaking,  and  although  likely  to  meet  with 
strong  opposition,  he  was  determined  not  to  desist  till  he 
had  completed  it,  on  which  so  much  good  depended.  He 
had  an  archbishop,  vested  with  spiritual  powers^  and 
endowed  with  talents,  ready  to  concur  with  him,  and  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  happy  issue.  The  undertaking  being 
80  very  opposite  to  the  principles  which  animated  the  first 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  are  not  to  be  sur* 
prised  at  the  invectives,  misrepresentations,  slanders,  and 
falsehoods,  which  we  find  in  a  Parker,  a  Godwin,  a  Jewel» 
a  Fox,  a  Speede,  and  most  other  protestant  vmters,  when 
they  mention  the  subject  of  religion.  The  earliest  writers 
amongst  them  have  penned  down  their  own  fictions  for 
historical  facts,  their  successors  repeat  them  upon  credit 
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wtthout  further  examination,  and  the  calmnny  b  thus  handed 
down  under  the  odious  name  of  Popery,  till  it  is  generaljy 
thought  to  be  tru&  Carte  bitterly  inveighs  against  St. 
Dunstan  and  the  monks,  because  he  hated  them ;  Hunie« 
the  servile  train  bearer  of  Carte,  in  all  his  ancient  history 
has  copied  his  abuse  because  he  hated  rdigion.  These 
authors  acknowledge  St  Dunstan  to  have  heeai  in  universal 
repute  for  his  holiness  of  life,  but  this  they  attribute  to  the 
sanctified  cunning  which  they  say  he  practiced  in  concealing 
his  violent  ambition  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  They 
scarce  allow  him  so  much  as  a  single  virtue,  they  throvr  a 
veil  of  hypocrisy  over  his  most  religious  actions,  they 
ridicule  his  piety,  they  ascribe  his  works  of  penance  to  base 
motives;  Mr.  Hume  acknowle^es  his  canonization,  but 
declares  his  name  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Roman  calendar* 
The  assertion  is  bold  indeed,  but  it  indicates  no  proofs  that 
the  author  of  it  had  received  any  special  lights  from  heaven, 
which  enabled  him  to  tell  us  what  passed  in  the  heart  of  St 
Dunstan,  and  to  discover,  even  in  his  best  actions^  such 
vicious  motives  as  no  one  in  the  course  of  eight  hundred 
years  had  ever  liinled  at 

Mr.  Hume  is  a  popular  author;  his  history  is  put  into  the 
bands  of  youth;  his  assertions  are  positive,  his  style 
seducing ;  his  page  is  decorated  with  the  show  of  ancbnt 
name%  of  an  Osbeme,  an  Ingulf,  a  William  of  Malmesbury, 
a  Matthew  of  Westminster,  tho  Saxon  Chronicle ;  hence  the 
unsuspecting  reader  fancies  that  nothing  is  there  advanced 
but  on  respectable  authority;  but  upon  examination  he 
would  find,  that  1by  the  help  of  false  ccHistructiona,  and  the 
mutilation  of  sentences,  these  ancient  authors  are  bro^bl 
forward  as  vouchers  for  the  very  contradictory  of  what 
they  have  writt^u  Reader,  beware  how  you  give  ci«&  t» 
a  writer  who  has  thus  artfully  employed  his  takats  to 
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deceive  you  in  points  the  most  interesting  for  you  to  be 
faithfully  informed  of.  By  this  enlightened  Mr.  Hume,  we 
are  gravely  told,  "that  before  St  Dunstan's  time,  the 
bishops  and  parochial  clergy  lived  apart  with  their  wives 
and  families ;  the  monks  had  hitherto  been  a  species  of 
secular  priests,  who  lived  in  the  convents  after  the  manner 
of  the  present  canons  or  prebendaries,  not  subjected  to  the 
rigid  rules  of  an  Order,  bound  by  no  rule  of  obedience,  and 
still  retaining  the  choice,  without  quitting  the  convent,  either 
of  a  married  or  a  single  life ;  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  wSs 
making  rapid  advances  towards  an  universal  sovereignty 
over  the  ecclesiastics,  and  had  undertaken  to  make  all  the 
clergy  throughout  the  western  world,  renounce  at  once  the 
privilege  of  marriage;  that  celibacy  then  began  to  be 
extolled,  as  the  indispensable  duty  of  priests,  and  that  an 
additional  force  was  bestowed  on  this  argument  by  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  was  now  creeping  in; 
that  a  mistaken  piety  had  produced  in  It^ly  a  new  species 
of  monks,  called  Benedictines,  and  that  Dunstan  imported 
into  England  this  new  order  of  monks,  who  so  much 
changed  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs." 

A  great  deal  of  strange  matter  is  here  compressed  into 
a  narrow  compass  without  the  least  ingredient  of  truth. 
If  Mr.  Hume,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  did  not  know,  he  should 
at  least  have  informed  himself  before  he  wrote,  that  the 
Benedictine  was  no  new  Order,  that  it  had  existed  above 
four  hundred  years,  that  6t  Austin  and  his  companions, 
who  first  announced  the  Christian  religion  to  the  English 
l^axons,  were  monks  of  the  Benedictine  Order;  that  the 
monasteries  in  England,  from  the  period  of  its  conversion 
to  the  time  of  St.  Dunstan  and  long  after,  were  solely 
founded  for  and  occupied  by  Benedictine  monks;  that 
€xeept  the  monks  of  Bangor,  whose  rule  we  are  not 
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acqtaainted  mth,  the  island  of  Great  Britain  bad  not  yet 
received  amongst  its  religious  establishments  any  rnonl^  but 
those  who  professed  the  rule  of  St  Bennet ;  that  bo  such 
species  of  monks,  as  he  describes,  living  in  conunoDity 
without  vows,  without  subordination,  and  with  wives,  if 
they  chose  it,  was  ever  seen  in  England  or  in  the  church  of 
Rome ;  that  it  was  no  ancient  privilege,  but  an  abuse  for 
churchmen  in  holy  orders  to  contract  marriage ;  that  igno- 
rant indeed,  or  shameless  must  be  the  man,  who,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  Fathers,  to  the  canons  and  councOs  of  the 
Church,  asserts  that  such  a  privilege  ever  existed;  that 
upon  historical  record,  the  rule  of  celibacy  for  the  clei^, 
and  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  are  coeval  with  the 
apostolic  age ;  that  in  the  West,  the  rule  of  celibacy  has 
always  been  in  force,  and  was  so  in  the  East,  till  the  stray 
synod  of  TruUus,  in  692,  permitted  the  subdeacons,  deacoii«» 
and  priests  of  Greece  to  live  with  the  wives  they  had  law- 
fully married  before  their  ordinatbn.  This  new  permisaon 
of  the  s}rnod  in  TruHo  manifestly  proves  the  ancimit  pro- 
hibition. But  the  relaxation  itself  was  introduced  under 
certain  restaints,  which  rendered  it  less  desirable.  For  the 
same  sjmod  that  sanctioned  the  uxorious  innovation,  strictly 
forbids  all  clergymen,  in  high  orders,  to  marry  after  their 
ordination,  and  all  bishops  to  cohabit  with  the  wives  they 
had  taken  before  their  ordination. 

The  oriental  indulgence  was  never  received  in  the  West, 
where  the  primitive  discipline  was  wisely  retained,  as  it  is 
to  this  day.  The  discipline  is  justly  styled  primitive  ;  for 
history  furnishes  us  with  no  decree  or  ordinance  of  tbe 
Church  to  give  it  a  beginning ;  all  the  regidations  made  npoi 
the  subject  from  the  earliest  times,  found  it  already  exists^, 
and  they  only  tend  to  preserve  its,  existence  unprofaned&od 
to  punish  the  violation  of  it  In  a  synod  held  1^  S.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  anathema  is  pronounced  against  any  priest 
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or  deacon  who  shall  presume  to  marry.  Spelman's  collec- 
tion of  English  councils  exhibits  many  similar  ordinances, 
sanctioned  by  the  civil  as  well  as  by  ecclesiastical  powers ; 
yet  John  Fox,  with  the  same  unblushing  impudence  as  he 
published  his  acts  of  fabricated  martjTs,  gravely  assures  us 
that  the  marriage  of  priests  was  forbidden  by  no  law  before 
the  reign  of  Pope  Gregory  VIII.,  1073. 

In  and  before  the  reign  of  Edgar,  the  licentiousness  of 
the  secular  clergy  was  grown  to  an  enormous  height,  not 
only  amongst  those  who  had  seized  upon  the  abandoned 
nwnastcries,  but  also  amongst  the  canons  and  beneficed 
clerks.  Archbishop  Parker  calls  them  pious  and  devout 
priest*!,  lawfully  married ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
thought  so  then\selves;  for  though  they  cohabited  with 
their  women  as  if  they  had  been  their  wives,  yet  they  con- 
8i<lered  them  as  mere  concubines,  whom  they  discarded 
at  pleasure  to  make  room  for  others.  Such  at  least  is  the 
account  which  Harpsfeld,  Capgrave,  Reyner,  and  the 
annals  of  Winchester  give  of  them :  and  their  account  is 
confirmed  by  the  speech  of  King  Edgar  to  the  bishops, 
whom  he  had  called  together  to  deliberate  with  him  on  the 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  those  flagrant  scandals. 

The  king  begins  by  reminding  the  assembled  prelates  of 
the  sacred  nature  of  those  religious  foundations,  which  his 
pious  ancestors  had  formed  to  promote  the  service  of  God, 
and  the  salvation  of  men.  "These  sacred  foundations," 
says  he,  "  we  now  see  sacrilegiously  wasted  by  dissolute 
churchmen  upon  their  dogs,  their  birds  and  concubines. 
In  vain  have  you  expostulated,  exhorted,  and  rebuked. 
The  houses  of  the  clergy  are  become  the  seats  of  riot  and 
intemperance,  the  resort  of  libertines,  of  singers,  of  buffoons. 
The  people  murmur,  all  good  men  are  scandalized.  The 
evil  increases,  efficacious  remedies  must  be  applied.    The 
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sword  of  St  Peter  is  in  your  hands ;  I  wield  that  of  Cod* 
stantine.    The  spiritual  power  is  yours;  the  citiI  mine. 
The  joint  exertion  of  both  is  necessary  to  suppress  the 
present  insults  offered  to  religion,  to  banish  vice,  and  to 
purify  the  polluted  altar  of  God.    Unclean  intruders  hive 
taken  possession  of  the  sanctuary ;  it  is  time  they  should  be 
compelled  to  quit  their  concubines  or  their  livings.    Too 
long  have  they  bid  defiance  to  the  laws,  and  all  lawful 
authority.    But  stilllet  justice  be  tempered  with  humanity; 
let  us  give  encouragement  to  repentance ;  we  ofier  them  the 
choice  either  to  submit  to  the  chaste  and  ancient  discipline 
of  the  Church,  or  to  relinquish  their  ecclesiastical  posses- 
sions.'*   The  king's  speech  was  received  with  applause,  and 
the  measure  he  proposed  was  unanimously  adopted.   When 
the  proposal  of  reform  was  made  to  the  delinquents,  many 
of  them  seriously  repented,  and  retained  their  livings.    But 
many  more  who  refused  to  relinquish  their  sinful  habits, 
-were  consequently  expeUed,  and  their  benefices  bestowed  on 
more  worthy  subjects.    From  this  epoch  we  find  many  of 
our  cathedral  churches  were  served  by  canons  of  the  Bene- 
dictine  Order.     St  Dunstan  successfully  employed    his 
interest  and  his  zeal  in  repairing  and  re-peopling  the  great 
abbies  thdt  had  fallen  into  ruin;  so  that  he  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  restorer  of  canonical  and  monas- 
tic discipline  over  all  England.    St  Ethelwold,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  St  Oswald,  archbishop  of  York,  had  no 
small  share  with  him  in  the  meritorious  work ;  they  likewise 
share  in  the  virulent  abuse  which  the  abettors  of  a  different 
reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  most  liberally  bestoW 
upon  them. 
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SECTION  V, 

Fall  and  Penitence  of  King  Edgar. 

(A.  D.  969.)  KiWG  Edgar,  af  the  very  time  that  he 
exerted  his  authority  against  the  incontinent  clergy  of 
England,  was  laboring  under  the  performance  of  a  heavy 
penance  for  a  crime  of  the  like  nature.  For  although 
Edgar  bore  the  character  of  a  virtuous  prince,  yet  he  car- 
ried about  him  a  domestic  enemy  that  betrayed  him,  as  it 
did  David  heretofore,  into  the  foul  sin  of  adultery.  The 
fact  is  not  dissembled  by  the  writers  of  those  times,  though 
related  by  them  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  account 
which  our  modem  historians  ghre  of  it  Mr.  Hume,  who 
expresses  a  strong  resentment  against  Edgar  for  what  lie 
had  done  against  the  incontinent  clergy,  and  who,  in  flat 
terms,  represents  him  as  a  licentious  hjrpoorite,  and  a 
violator  of  every  human  and  divine  law,  endeavors  to 
impose  upon  his  readers,  by  referring  them  to  Osbeme,  as  a 
voucher  for  the  truth  of  his  narration,  though  contradicted 
by  that  very  author  in  almost  every  circumstance,  as  he 
might  have  seen.  "Edgar,**  says  the  Scotch  historian, 
citing  Osbeme  for  his  authority,  "broke  into  a  convent, 
carried  off  Editha,  a  nun,  by  force,  and  committed  violence 
on  her  person :  for  this  act  of  violence  and  brutality  be  was 
reprimanded  by  Dunstan,  and  obliged,  not  to  separate  from 
his  mistress,  but  to  abstain  from  wearing  his  crown  during 
seven  years."  Osbeme  relates  the  fact  in  the  following 
manner:  "On  a  certain  time.  King  Edgar  came  to  a  con*- 
vent  of  nuns  at  Wilton ;  and  there  being  captivated  with 
tlie  beauty  of  a  young  lady,  who  veas  there  for  her  educa* 
tion,  among  others  who  had  not  received  the  veil,*  desired 
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to  have  some  conversation  with  her  apart.  She,  under  an 
apprehension  that  the  king  might  possibly  have  aome  wicked 
intention  in  demanding  this  private  interview,  took  from  one 
of  the  nuns  as  she  went  along,  a  religious  veil,  and  pot  it 
upon  her  own  head,  a9%  safeguard  against  any  indecency 
that  tlie  king  might  offer.  The  king  seeing  her  enter  the 
room  with  a  veil  over  her  face,  how  suddenly,  says  be,  are 
you  become  a  nun,  and  against  her  will  snatched  the  veil 
from  her  head.  He  tlien  led  her  off,  and  gratified  his  pas- 
sion with  the  loss  of  her  honor.  This  happened  a  little 
before  the  death  of  Elfleda,  or  Ethelfleda,  his  first  wife,  in 
962,  and  occasioned  great  scandal  when  it  became  pubbc 
>>t.  Dunstan,  being  informed  of  the  fact,  watched  a  favor- 
able opportunity  of  going  to  court,  and,  like  another  Nathalie 
reproved  the  kmg  for  his  sin  in  strong  but  respectful  tenn& 
The  king  stood  silent  for  sQpie  time,  then  casting  himself  aC 
tJio  archbishop's  feet,  with  great  marks  of  repentance,  con- 
fessed his  sin,  and  begged  to  be  absolved.  The  archln^iop, 
judging  of  his  interior  disposition  by  the  external  signs  he 
^a  ve  of  sincere  repentance,  gave  him  absolution,  but  enjoined 
him  a  seven  year's  penance.  The  king  humbly  accepted 
and  faithfully  performed  it,  with  the  spontaneous  addition  of 
other  penitential  works,"  as  Osbdrne  testifies.  The  penance 
enjoined  him  by  St  Dunsrtan  was,  that  he  should  not  wear 
his  crown  for  seven  years  to  come,  that  he  should  fast  two 
days  in  the  week  during  that  term,  that  he  should  give  large 
alms,  and  found  a  convent  for  the  reception  of  religious 
virgins.  After  having  performed  a  penance  of  this  kind,  is 
it  candid,  or  is  it  charitable  to  accuse  the  penitent  Eldgar  of 
hv-pocrisy  in  his  humiliation  ?  Edgar  had  sinned  like  Darid, 
and  like  David  he  repented  of  his  sin. 

But,  says  Mr.  Hume,  Edgar  reconciled  himself  with  Ae 
church  without   separating  from  his  mistress.     Qsfceme 
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expressly  telis  us  that  the  king  received  absolution  from  the 
archbishop ;  the  king  therefore  gave  satisfactory  tokens  of 
a  true  repentance,  by  expressing  his  sorrow  for  the  past, 
and  making  an  unfeigned  promise  of  amendment  for  the 
future.  Without  this  real  conversion  of  the  heart,  v^rhich 
includes  a  serious  resolution  to  avoid  not  only  sin,  but  the 
occasions  of  sin,  no  absolution  can  be  of  any  avail  to  the 
sinner,  as  the  king  knew,  as  St*  Dunstan  knew,  and  as  every 
Catholic  knows,  who  knows  his  catechism.  To  ascertain 
the  real  circumstances  that  accompanied  Edgar's  fall  and 
repentance,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  those  very  authors 
whom  Mr.  Hume  so  fondly  names  as  vouchers^  for  his  own 
representation  of  the  fact.  Osberne  says,  the  king,  having 
received  absolution,  punctually  performed  his  seven  year*s 
penance ;  to  which  might  be  added  many  other  works  of 
piety,  tliat  he  might  appease  the  wrath  of  God.*  Matthew 
of  Westminster,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  Capgrave 
inform  us,  that  the  young  lady  whom  Edgar  violated  was 
then  no  nun,t  that  her  name  was  Wulfritb,  not  Editha,  that 
she  became  pregnant  from  her  criminal  connection  with  the 
king,  that  she  brought  forth  a  daughter  named  Editha,  that 
the  king,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Elfleda,  proposed 
to  marry  her,  but  that  she,  as  soon  as  recovered  from  her 
lying-m,  chose  henceforward  to  live  chaste  and  penitent, 
retired  into  the  convent  of  Wilton,  and  took  the  veil  of 
religion  from  the  hand  of  St.  Etiielwold,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. Her  daughter,  Editha,  likewise  made  herself  a  nun 
afterwards  in  the  same  house,  and  there  died  a  Saint.  Mr. 
Hume  continues  to  indulge  in  his  wanton  imagination  in 
relating  two  other  scandalous  stories  of  Edgar,  on  the  pre- 
tended authority  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  as  true  facts; 

*  Vid.  Spelman*8  Council,  p^  481.  f  Qium  eeitum  e«l  aoo  tuM  Saoctima- 

Hialem  fuisae.    M^a.  I.  «. 

40* 
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although  that  author  relates  them  as  mere  reporu^  mali- 
ciously invented  to  asperse  the  character  of  that  ittnsto'ou^ 
king- 

A  respect  for  royahy  and  for  truth  would  not  saSa  those 
ancient  authors  to  chai^  Edgar's  firaility  with  cnmf» 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.    They  candidly  rekle  ^ 
licentious  sallies  of  a  sinful  passion  which  Edgar  |»onaiscu- 
ousiy  indulged  for  near  a  twelve  month,  wfaea  he  was  hap- 
pily reckdmed  by  the  exhortations  of  St  Dunstan.    Being 
then  a  widower,  by  the  death,  of  his  queen  Elfleda,  be  mar^ 
ried  EUrida,  the  spirited  and  ambitious  daughter  of  the  Eari 
of  Devonshire,  who  bore  him  two  sons,  Edmmid  and 
Ethehred.    The  first  died  an  mfant,  the  second  became  hmgt 
and  reigned  ax  and  thirty  years.    Edgar  died  in  975« 
Elfrida  tried  to  place  her  own  son  ]^efared  upon  die  dnrone, 
to  the  prejudice  of  prince  Edward,  the  son  of  Edgar  by 
his  first  queen  Elfleda.    Her  intrigues  with  a  seditious  party 
did  not  then  succeed.    The  bloody  kmfe  mc^re  effectaaUy 
served  her  horrid  purpose  four  years  afterwards.    She  resi- 
ded at  Gorfe  Castle,  in  Dorsetshire.    The  king  was  one  day 
taking  the  diversion  of  the  chase  in  that  neighborhood^  and 
being  thirsty,  rode  to  the  castle  for  a  refrerfunait,  unarmed 
and  unattended.    The  most  poignant  jeakMisy  of  an  amlx* 
tious  step-mother  instantly  awoke  in  the  heart  of  Elfrida. 
In  Edward  she  beheld  the  only  bar  that  hindered  her  darBng 
Ethelred  from  being  king*    She  had  him  now  in  her  power. 
But  she  covered  her  rancor  with  expressions  of  kindi^ss, 
and  courteously  invited  him  in :  which  he  not  accepting,  a 
refreshment  was  brought  him,  and  as  he  put  the  cup  to  his 
lips,  one  of  the  servants  stepped  forward  and  gave  him  a 
mortal  stab.    Hedrc^ped  from  his  horse  and  expand  cpoo 
the  ground. 
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Thus  Edward,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  fourth  of  his  reign,  fell  a  sacrifice,  not  to  religion,  but 
to  the  wicked  ambition  of  his  step-mother.  The  innocence 
of  this  prince's  life,  his  purity  of  manners,  his  tender  piety, 
4nd  zeal  for  religion  in  its  primitive  chastity,  have  distin* 
guish^  him  among  our  English  Saxon  kings;  he  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Edwaid  the  Martyr. 

Great  disorders  still  existed  within  the  realm.  Notwith- 
atanding  the  exertions  of  Edgar  to  bring  back  the  concubi- 
narian  clergy  to  their  duty,  ih&y  sM  made  an  obstmate 
xe^Hstance,  in  which  they  received  powerful  protection  from 
some  of  the  nobility.  EUere,  earl  of  Mcrcia,  openly 
.espoused  their  cause,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
monasteries  within  his  jurisdiction,  from  whence  he  had 
expelled  the  monks*  He  was  one  of  Elfirida's  wicked  advi- 
sers,  and  acted  by  her  authority.  Gk)d  in  his  mercy  was 
pleased  at  length  to  touch  both  their  hearts  with  remorse. 
The  earU  with  sincere  regret,  lamented  the  unjust  proceed* 
ittgs  he  had  been  guilty  of  against  the  church,  and  died  a 
Christian  penitent  Elficida  founded  two  convents  foir 
women,  in  (me  of  which  she  took  the  veil,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  her  4^ys  in  the  most  fervent  acts  of  devotion 
and  penance. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Extinction  of  the  Carhvingian  race  of  Kings. 

(A.  D.  987.)    The  imbecility  of  Charles  the  Simple,  »d 
the  independent  spirit  of  a  turbulent  nobility,  threw  France 
into  civil  dissentions.    Some  of  the  most  powerftri  hti% 
confederated  against  their  lawful  sovereign,  whom  tbcy 
declared  to  be  both  unfit  and  unworthy  to  govern.    On 
revolutionary  principles,  which  have  gained  ground  to  a 
very  alarming  extent  since  that  time,  they  resolved  to  trans- 
fer the  crown  to  a  prince,  who  had  talents  to  support  its 
dignity,  and  to  maintain  its  rights.    They  cast  their  eyes 
upon  Rodulphus,  the  political  Duke  of  Burgundy;   they 
placed  him  upon  the  ttirone,  in  the  room  of  Charies,  whom 
the  faction  confined  in  prison  till  he  died,  in  929.    Rodul- 
phus  was  acknowledged  king  by  the  nation,  over  which  he 
peaceably  reigned,  without  a  competitor,  as  loi^  as  he 
lived,    Charles,  the  Simple,  was  married  to  the  princess 
Eguina,  a  daughter  of  our  king  Edward  the  EMei-,  and  by 
her  had  a  son,  called  Lewis.    The  queen,  seeing  her  hus- 
band  dethroned,  and  trembling  for  the  safety  of  her  son, 
only  four  years  old,  escaped  vdth  him  into  England,  where 
she  found  protection  in  the  court  of  king  Athelstan,  her 
brother.    At  the  death  of  Rodulpbus,  in  936,  the  lords  of 
France  invited  Lewis  to  return  from  England,  and  to  take 
possession  of  his  hereditary  kingdom.     Lewis,  from  lus 
long  residence  beyond  sea,  obtained  the  surnanoe  of  D'ou- 
tremer,  reigned  eighteen  years,  and  left  behind  him  two 
sons,  Lothaire  and  Charles,  Duke  of  JLorrain.     Lothaire 
succeeded  his  father,  reigned  thirty-two  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Lewis  V.    Lewis,  a  weak  prince,  aflw 
a  reign  of  two  years,  died  without  issue.    V^n  bis  death. 
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the  crown,  by  hereditary  right,  devolved  on  Charles  of  Lor- 
rain,  his  father's  brother.  But  Charles  had  oflmled  the 
lords  of  France ;  they  once  more  broke  the  hne  of  succes- 
sion, and  called  their  favorite  Hugh  Capet,  the  active  and 
intriguing  Earl  of  Paris,  to  the  throne.  Duke  Charles 
made  a  feeble  effort  to  assert  his  right;  but  he  fell  by 
treachery  into  the  hands  of  his  competitor,  who  sent  him 
prisoner  to  Orleans,  and  confined  him  for  life.  Hugh  Capet 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  king,  nniversaUy  acknowledged^ 
and  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  on  the  third  of 
July,  987.  With  the  elevation  of  Hugh  Capet,  ended  the 
Carlovingian  line  of  kings  in  France.  Hugh  became  tho 
father  of  a  new  royal  race,  w*hose  descendants,  on  the 
principle  of  hereditary  right,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  France 
in  one  continued  line  till  the  year  1791,  when  a  levelling 
and  anti-christian  revolution  overturned  the  whole  frame  of 
gpvernment,  both  in  church  and  state,  and  threw  the  whole 
nation  into  a  chaos  of  anarchy  and  democratical  confusion. 
Charles  the  Fat  was  the  last  French  monarch  who  bore 
the  title  of  emperor.  Upon  his  death,  in  the  year  888,  tho 
princes  of  Germany  elected  his  nephew^  Arnulf,  for  their 
sovereign,  who  soon  after  went  to  Rome,  was  crowned  by 
the  Pope,  and  took  the  title  of  emperor.  From  that  time, 
oriental  and  occidental  France  became  two  distinct  king- 
doms, and  were  ever  after  governed  by  distinct  sovereigns 
The  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  called  kings  or  emperors, 
as  they  procured  their  coronation  from  the  Pope.  The 
ceremony  of  a  papal  coronation  was  thought  to  render  his 
person  more  sacred  and  more  respectable  to  his  subjects, 
but  it  conferred  no  temporal  power,  as  issuing  from  the 
Pope  to  the  new  crowned  sovereign,  who,  previous  to  that 
ceremony,  was  considered  to  be  in  ftdl  possession  of  Bis 
temporal  independence.    Amcdf  died  in  the  year  899,  and 
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IbA  a  sofit  called  Lewis*  who  reigned  twelve  yean  wiA  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Rooiam.  Dyii^  without  mM^  in  him 
was  extinct  the  royal  posterity  of  Chaiiemagoe  in  Gennany. 
•In  France  it  protracted  a  decHning  existence  sensty-ax 
years  longer,  as  we  have  just  stated,  when  it  finally  iKsap- 
pearcd.  The  Germans,  being  now  no  bi^er  associated 
intli  the  French  in  the  same  empire,  became  tbdr  hostile 
rivals  in  powa*;  they  offwed  not  the  crown  of  C3nirb- 
jBiagne  to  his  only  sunriving  heir,  Charfes  the  Srasple,  but 
requested  Otho,  Dvke  of  Saxony,  to  accept  it  Otbo,  on 
acc'o<tfit  of  his  advanced  age,  decKned  the  honor,  and 
jecommeaded  Conrad,  Duke  of  Francooia,  to  their  choice. 
Conrad  rdgned  e^t  years  as  king  of  Getrnxny.  Wbcu 
he  found  himself  drawing  towards  tlm  aid  of  life,  he  pro- 
posed for  his  successor  Henry,  Hhe  son  of  Otho,  Duke  of 
^Saxony,  as  a  prince  the  best  qualified  to  goyem  the  king* 
dom  in  those  turbulent  times*  Henry,  somatned  the  Fow)er« 
was  accordingly  elected  king,  and  reigned  seventeen  year^ 
By  his  queen,  St  Mathilda,  he  had  three  soas,  Otho  the 
Great,  his  successor;  Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria*;  and  firuao, 
who  became  Inshop  of  Cologne,  and  a  saint.  Otho,  at  his 
accession,  had  a  heavy  war  upon  his  handsu  The  Hunga- 
rians, a  fierce  and  wariike  people,  had  for  aome  years  paiC 
burst  out  of  their  confines  and  carried  fire  and  sword 
through  the  adjacent  provinoe&  Iliey  now  renewed  tbeir 
hostilities  with  greater  vioienoe.  They  ravaged  Franeonia, 
Upper  Germany  and  Gaul,  as  fiur  as  the  ocean ;  they  then 
broke  into  France,  and  penetrated  into  Italy. 

Italy,  from  the  end  of  the  niotfa  century,  as  we  have  aeeor 
was  become  the  seat  of  faction  and  civil  (UaconL  The 
ecclesiastical  stale  was  kept  in  a  long  and  di^racefid  servi- 
tude by  the  arabitioD  of  rival  senators,  by  the  Marquissssof 
Tuscany,  and  the  Earls  <tf  Tusculunu    By  these  petty 
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tythtOs  the  patrimony  of  St  Petiwr  vras  torn  to  pieces  and 
Mcrilegiously  usurped.  The  Popes  were  not  masters  in 
their  ovm  capital.  Raised  by  faction,  as  it  happened,  or  by 
intrigue,  they  lost  their  personal  respectability,  were  often 
insulted,  imtmsoned,  and  even  murdered  by  the  prevailing 
party.  Two  sister  prostitutes,  Marozia  and  Theodora, 
daughters  of  the  lewd  Marchioness  of  Tuscany,  governed 
Rome  by  their  political  influence  and  criminal  intrigues. 
To  these  disorders  the  Popes  themselves  contributed  in  no 
small  degree.  After  Stephen  VL,  who  died  in  801,  suc- 
ceeded Formosus,  Stephen  VII.,  Romanus,  Theodore  IL, 
John  IX.,  Benedict  IV.,  Leo  V.,  Christophorus,  Sergius  III., 
Anastasius  III.,  Lando,  John  X.,  Leo  VL,  Stephen  VIIL, 
John  XL,  Leo  VIL,  Stephen  IX.,  Martinus  IL,  Agapetus  IL, 
John  Xn.,  Leo  VIIL,  Benedict  V.,  John  XIIL,  Benedict  VI^ 
Donnus  IL,  Benedict  VIL,  John  XIV.,  Boniface  VIL,  John 
XV.,  Gregory  V.,  Sylvester  II.  Between  the  years  891 
and  999,  here  are  one  and  thirty  Popes ;  their  number  is  a 
clear  proof  that  the  reigns  of  many  of  them  were  short, 
and  their  end  dishonorable.  Sergius  IIL,  exhibited  a  spec- 
tacle of  scandal,  of  which  the  Christian  world  had  never 
known  an  example^  a  sovereign  pontifl"  clasped  in  the  lewd 
embraces  of  a  notorious  prostitute.  Sergius  IIL,  without 
regard  for  the  dignity  or  the  holiness  of  his  pontifical  char- 
acter, publioly  avowed  his  criminal  connections  with  Mazo- 
ria ;  by  her,  he  had  a  son,  who,  under  his  mother's  influence, 
crept  afterwards  into  St.  Peter's  chair,  by  the  name  of  John 
XL  To  the  infamy  of  his  spurious  birth,  he  added  personal 
vice,  in  which  he  was  shamefully  imitated  by  many,  who, 
in  that  century,  were  raised  to  the  papal  throne  without  the 
virtues  to  merit  or  support  their  elevation.  Protestant 
writers  here  exult  in  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  at 
that  time,  and  wildly  fancy,  that  in  the  papal  dress,  thus 
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defiled  With  vicCt  they  behold  the  scarlet  petticoat  of  the 
Babjrionian  liarlot    These  writers,  instead  of  imitatiDg  the 
filial  piety  of  Sem  and  Japbet,  in  drawing  a  cloak  over 
their  father's  shame,  as  modesty  would  dictate,  indecently 
laugh  with  Cham,  and  by  dwelling  with  malignant  pleasaro 
upon  vice^  incident  to  mortal  men  even  in  the  aK>st  exalted 
stations  of  life,  wantonly  insult  their  mother  church.    Tlie 
insult  aifects   neither  the  truth  nor  the  holiness  of  her 
doctrine.     Those  vices  of  her  first  pastors  are  merely 
personal ;  they  «re  not  the  result  of  her  behef.     Her  exis- 
tence rests  not  on  the  personal  merit  of  any  man ;  it  if 
founded  on  the  powjer  and  promises  of  Christ,  who  hat 
engaged  his  word  to  lead  her  into  all  truth,  and  to  abide 
with  her  to  the  end  of  time.    On  such  grounds  her  faith  can 
never  fail.    But  scandals  witt  still  happen ;  they  are  a  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  depravity  of  man's  lieart;  when 
they  happen  within  the  sanctuary,  they  are  grievous  indeed: 
they  are  one  of  the  many  trials  which  the  Christian  Church 
has  to  undergo ;  they  tend  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  her  vir- 
tues, and  to  shake,  if  it  were  possible,  the  foundation  of  her 
faith.    Dark  gathering  clouda  often  cast  a  dismal  gioom 
over  the  earth,  and  seemingly  threaten  to  blot  out  the  Ught 
of  day ;  but  the  sun's  glorious  orb  never  ceases  to  «hine  ia 
a  sphere  far  above  their  reach,  and  as  the  clouds  disperse, 
breaks  out  upon  us  with  undiminished  brightness.    Such  is 
the  triumph  of  the  church  over  all  the  temporary  roii^for- 
tunes  that  accidentally  befall  hen 
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SECTION  VII. 

View  of  the  Tenth  Century. 

(A.  D*  1000.)  Prom  the  general  decay  of  morality  and' 
learning,  the  tenth  century  is  commonly  .accounted  one  of 
the  dark  ages  of  the  Church.  We  have  already  given  a 
cursory  sketch  of  the  devastations  caused  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,  by  the  repeated  incur- 
sions of  the  Danes,  Normans,  Hungarians  and  Saracens. 
Besides  the  calamities  of  foreign  invasion,  intestuie  broils 
and  civil  revolutions  threw  Italy,  Germany,  and  France, 
into  strange  confusion.  In  the  tumult  of  successive  wars 
we  have  seen  the  seminaries  of  piety  and  learning  over- 
turned, monasteries  and  cities  smoking  in  their  own  ruins, 
tlie  schools  abandoned*  students  and  professors  flying  from 
the  sword  of  barbarous  invaders.  Hence  ensued'  a  general 
decay  of  science,  a  disuse  of  literary  improvement,  a 
neglect  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  gross  igno- 
rance, and  licentiousness  of  manners,  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  society.  But  amidst  all  these  disorders,  that  lay  rankling 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church,  the  Church  preserved  her 
doctrine  untainted,  her  faith  unaltered  and  immaculate. 
The  efficacy  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  prayer  for  St.  Peter, 
that  his  faith  might  not  fail,^  was  eminently  conspicuous. 
In  the  iron  age  of  Christianity,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  expresses  it,t 
the  triumphs  of  apostolic  zeal  were  repeated.  In  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  reign  of  the  gospel  and  of 
the  Church  was  extended  over  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Bohe- 
mia, Saxony,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Russia.  A  laudable  ambition  to  extend  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ,  excited  the  monks  of  Germany  and  Greece  to 

•  Luke,  c.  xxii,  v.  23.  t  V.  t,  c  55. 
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visit  the  tents  and  huts  of  barbarians  in  the  nortbcm  and 
eastern  regions  of  Europe.  Their  motive  was  pure  and 
meritorious,  their  courage  active  and  patient;  poverty, 
hardships,  and  dangers,  were  the  lot  of  those  apostolic  mis- 
'  sionaries;  a  holy  Ufe,  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  gift  of 
miracles,  were  the  only  arms  by  which  they  conquered. 
The  seeds  of  Christianity  had  been  sown  in  Russia,  as  vre 
,  have  related  in  the  foregoing  century,  but  the  conversion  of 
the  country  is  properly  to  be  dated  from  the  baptism  of  the 
great  IXike  WoJodomir,  in  988. 

This  propagation  of  the  gospel  amidst  the  new  converted 
nations  of  Europe  may,  in  some  measure,  atone  for  the 
insults  done  to  religion  by  her  own  degenerate  children. 
But  the  fatlierly  providence  of  God,  who  desires  the  conver* 
sion,  not  the  destruction  of  sinners,  left  not  even  these,  not-^ 
withstanding  their  infidelities,  without  helps  to  repentance. 
He  raised  up  amongst  them  zealous  and  holy  men,'m'ho  by 
word  and  work  sought  to  retrieve  them  from  evil    In  Engr 
land  we  have  seen  St  Dunstan  and  his  episcopal  coadju- 
tors, under  the  vigorous  support  of  Edgar,  successfuDy 
laboring  in  the  reform  of  a  corrupt  clergy.    In  (Jermany 
wc  find  St.  Bruno,  the  learned  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
brother  of  Otho,  redressii^  the  abuses  which  an  iniquitous 
age  had  introduced.    To  put  a  stop  to  the  disorders  thai 
reigned  in  Italy,  Otho  went  thither  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
in  the  year  962.    He  was  received  in  Ronae  with  loud 
acclamations    by  the  clergy  and    people,  and    solemnly 
frowned  emperor  by  the  Pope,  John  XII.,  who  had  invited 
him  to  come.    Strange  irregularities  and  uncanonical  pm- 
ccedings  had  £6r  some  years  back  attended  the  election  of 
a  new  Pope.    John  himself  had  been  elected  when  only 
eighteen  years  of  age.    To  prevent  all  such  irregularities 
ii|  future,  certain  regulations  were  proposed  and  adopted, 
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thoij^h  with  little  eflfect,  as  the  event  showed^  towards 
obtaining  the  main  point    Respecting  the  imperial  election, 
two  maxims  were  then  established^  first,  That  tlie  prince 
elected  in  the  German  diet,  should  from  that  instant  be 
acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  kingdoms  of  Italy  and 
Rome ;  second,  That  he  could  not  legally  assume  the  title 
of  emperor  before  he  was  crowned  by  the  Roman  Pontifll 
Otho,  now  vested  with  the  imperial  crown  and  title,  issued 
a  public  mandate  for  the  restoration  of  all  lands  and  pro- 
perty, which  had  any  ways  been  dismembered  and  usurped 
from  the  holy  See.    He  had  a  respectable  army  at  hand, 
and  was  instantly  obeyed.    This  done,  he  confirmed  by  a 
solemn  deed  the  former  grants  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne, 
under  the  same  limitation  of  reserving  to  himself  and  heii^s 
the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  over  the  Roman 
state  and  its  dependencies,  by  the  right  of  appeal.    Otho 
died  in  fi73.    His  victories,  his  activity,  his  magnificence, 
his  justice,  and  religious  virtues,  have  gained  him  the  sur- 
name of  Great    His  son  and  grandson,  both  of  the  same 
name,  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre  in  succession  after  him. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  France  beheld  the 
famous  monastery  of  Cluni,  the  seminary  of  many  learned 
and  holy  men,  rise  in  the  county  of  Macon,  within  the 
dutchy  of  Burgundy.    William,  the  good  duke  of  Aquitain, 
wishing  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  God  for  the  ample  posses- 
sions he  was  master  of,  dedicated  a  part  of  them  to  pious 
uses ;  and,  among  other  acts  of  religious  Uberality,  founded 
the  house  of  Cluni  as  an  asylum  for  the  reception  of  such 
as  might  choose  to  serve  God  in  holy  solitude,  free  from  the 
cares  and  temptations  of  a  corrupt  world.    The  first  monks 
of  this  monastery,  twelve  in  number,  formed  a  particular 
congregation,  under  the  direction  of  their  own  abbot,  Ber- 
non.    They  followed  the  rule  of  St  Bennet  in  its  full  rigor. 
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For  regularity^  for  zeal»  for  learning,  and  the  spirit  of  pietjv 
the  community  of  Cluni  soon  grew  into  rqnite,  and  ezcitad 
many  to  an  imitation  of  the  same  jaous  plan  of  evangefica/ 
perfection.  The  institution  sqpread  throc^  France  inta 
Belgium  and  Lorrain,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  lenral 
of  letters  and  reform  <^  nmnners  among  the  clei^. 
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CENTURY  XI. 

SECTION  1. 

England  again  invaded  by  the  Danes. 

(A.  D.  1012.)    The  Danes,  whose  appetite  for  plunder 
was  not  satiated,  ventured  again  to  visit  the  English  coast, 
where  they  had  great  booty  and  little  resistance  to  expect. 
In  them  nothing  but  the  impulse  of  human  passions  appeared 
to  be  the  spring  of  action;  but  in  the  secret  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence they  were  the  instruments  of  divine  justice  to  chas- 
tise a  degenerate  and  dissolute  people.    The  young  Ethel- 
red  had  stepped  into  the  throne  over  the  dead  body  of  his 
murdered  brother;  the  queen  dowager,  his  mother,  had 
pointed  the  bloody  knife  against  the  beloved  Edward ;  she 
encouraged  the    refractory  clergy,  and  countenanced  a 
public  violation  of  the  laws,  to  strengthen  her  own  power. 
In  this  posture  of  affairs,  a  small  body  of  Danes  landed 
upon  the  southern  coast  of  England,  to  reconnoitre  rather 
than  to  attack  the  country ;  they  raised  some  contributions, 
and  went  off  unmolested.    Emboldened  with  success,  they 
Feturned,  not  long  after,  in  greater  numbers,  penetrated  into 
the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  and  committed  sad  outrage?. 
The  ancient  spirit  of  the  nation  seemed  to  be  extinct.    The 
nobles  were  disunited;  none  were  disposed  to  risk  their 
fortunes  or  their  lives  to  support  a  government  equally  weak 
and  unpopular ;  the  idea  of  repelling  force  by  force  was 
abandoned ;  recourse  was  had  to  money.    For  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,  the  plunderers  agreed  to  evacuate  the 
country  and  to  return  home.    Peace,  thus  procured,  wag 
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not  so  much  a  cessation  firom  present  hostilities  as  an 
encouragement  for  future  aggressions.  The  Danes  so 
understood  it :  within  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  tbey  ntnniect 
no  less  than  three  times  with  fresh  forces,  fresh  insGleDcer 
and  fresh  demands.  No  part  of  the  kingdom  was  safe  froni 
their  incurisions;  their  depredations  were  cruel,  their  exac- 
tions enormous.  The  nation  became  in  a  manner  tributary 
to  those  fierce  invadenu  The  sums  requhred  to  purchase 
their  departure  were  raised  by  a  heavy^and  ^ysgraceAiI  taxt 
under  the  title  of  Danegelt.. 

The  calamities  of  those  times  have  furnished  matter  for 
the  most  violent  invectives  against  the  memory  of  Jdag 
Ethebred,  as  the  guiky  cause  of  them  all,  though  in  nutny 
of  them  during  his  minority  he  could  have  no  sbaie.    His- 
torians, without  sufficient  ground  for  their  assertions,  lead 
his  character  with  almost  every  kind  of  vice  and  crueky. 
Though  not  endowed  with  that  martial  prowess  and  activ- 
ity  of  mind  which  many  of  his  royal  predecessors  had 
displayed,  yet  he  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit;  aad 
had  he  reigned  in  less  troublesome  times,  or  had  he  been 
better  served  by  those  whom  he  was  forced  to  employ, 
Ethelred  might  have  had  the  reputation  of  a  virtoeus  and 
pt^cific  prince.     In  the  history  of  his  fife  no  aufllcient 
foundation  appears  to  justify  the  harsh  censures  whicb 
those  authors  lavish  on  him.    No  private  viee,  no  demestic 
irregularity,  no  conjugal   infidelity,  no   pubtie  abuse  ci 
power,  is  proved  against  him.    It  was  Ethelred's^mufortone 
not  to  be  beloved  by  his  subjects;  but  greater  still  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  surrounded  by  traitors  and  cowards,  while 
a  fei*ociou8  enemy  was  preying  upon  the  very  vitals  of  bis 
kingdom.    Yet,  ynder  these  discouraging  circumstances* 
Ethelred  did  not  abandon  either  himself  or  his  peofde.    Ik 
equipped  a  strong  fleet,  set  a  powerful  army  on  foot,  pet 
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liimself  at  their  headf  and  marched  against  the  enemy, 
fiat  covardico  and  treachery  robbed  him  of  th^  aoccess 
which  his  exertions  deserved*  Some  of  his  liemenants  ia' 
the  couQiies  betrayed  his  counsels  to  the  Danest  with  whom 
they  kept  a  close  coirespondence,  while  his  officers  in  conv 
mand  turned  their  backs  upm  the  enemy  ia  the  field  of 
battle  and  refosod  to  fight  It  is  isogenerous  and  imjust  to 
criminate  an  unfortunate  monarchy  as  those  authors  do,  for 
misfbrttmes  of  which  he  was  the  victim*  and  not  the  cause. 
Seeing  how  little  reliance  was  to  be  had  upon  his  owe 
faithless  subjeotst  Ethehred  had  sought  to  strengthen  himself 
by  a  foreign  alliance  with  Richard  II.,  the  potent  duke  of 
Normandy.  Being  a  widower  by  the  death  of  his  queen 
Elgiva,  he  offered  to  marry  Emma,  the  duke's  sister, 
hoping,  by  that  connection  with  a  Danish  race,  to  fence 
hims^  against  the  insults  of  a  Danish  invasion.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  1002,  the  very  year  in  which  the 
Danish  massacre  is  said  to  have  beeo  perpetrated  by 
Ethelred's  order.  That  Ethelred  could  be  so  d^tute  of 
humanity  and  of  sense  as  to  think  of  cel^ratij^  his  mar- 
riage with  a  princess  of  Danish  descent,  by  the  slaughter  of 
every  Dane  within  the  realm,  is  not  credible,  nor  does  the 
execution  of  such  an  carder,  had  it  been. given,  appear  to 
have  been  even  practicable.  The  discordant  accounts 
given  of  ,it  by  different  vnriters,  clearly  show  that  they  had 
no.  certain  grounds  to  go  upon«  Some  pretend  that  the 
bloody  scheme  was  planned  by  Ethehred  himself  and  that 
he  despatch^  letters  through  ail  England  for  its  execution 
on  the  same  day,  upon  every  Dane,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex;  others  relate,  that  he  only  coosenled  to  it 
at  the  suggestion  of  Huna,  the  general  of  his  army.  By 
such  an  execution,  great  part  of  Mercia,  Eastanglia,  and 
Northumberland,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  colonial  Danes, 
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niQBt  baye  bcendepopulated.  Thejr  were  too  indmately  con^ 
Ddcted  with  the  English  to  be  k^t  wholly  igacKUit  of  the 
desigOt  too  widely  spread  to  be  unawares,  and  too  xmm&r* 
ous  to  be  butchered  all  io  one  day.  With  greater  proba- 
bility it  is  thoi^t  that  some  of  those  disconteitfed  Dames, 
whom  Alfred  had  settled  in  the  country,  may  have  soflraed 
military  execution  for  treason  or  sedition,  to  wfaidi  tbey  had 
always  shown  themselves  inclined. 

Etheh'ed  reaped  not  the  advantage  he  expected  fttmi  his 
alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  Pressed  as  he  was, 
with  difficulties  on  every  side,  he  assembled  the  prelates  and 
nobles  of  the  reahn  to  deliberate  with  him  tqion  the  best 
means  of  rescuing  the  sinking  state  from  degtroctiatL  In 
that  assembly  many  good  regulations  were  sanctioned,  for 
tiu)  benefit  of  church  and  state:  to  avert  the  scourge  of 
heaven,  inflicted  by  the  Danes,  it  was  ordained  that  a  sthct 
fast  should,  in  future,  be  observed  on  every  Friday,  except 
when  a  festival  concurred.  This  observance  remained  in 
force  from  that  time,  1008,  to  the  year  17T7,  when,  for 
just  reasons,  it  was  abrogated  by  his  Ulte  Holiness,  Piia  VI. 

In  the  year  1013,  Swejm,  the  fierce  and  enterprising  king 
of  Denmark,  landed  on  the  English  coast  with  a  formidable 
army,  and  began  a  more  destructive  war  than  England  had 
experienced  since  the  days  of  Alfred.  From  the  western 
pohit  of  Devonshire,  to  the  eastern  shore  of  ^^ent,  the 
whole  country  was  laid  waste,  the  towns  were  plundered 
and  burned.  Canterbury  suffered  all  the  calamities  ttot 
follow  the  rueful  fate  of  being  takra  by  storm^  Hphqje. 
the  archbishop,  presented  hunself  before  the  conqueror  to 
plead  for  hiff  helptess  flock;  he  {beaded  without  efifect;  ha 
axpostulations  were  sternly  rejected;  he  had  the  mwit  and 
^le  glory  of  dying  a  martyr  in  the  discharge  of  hispa^oetl 
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dktty.  The  'whole  comtry  was  now  in  the  utmost  confu* 
sion.  Queen  Emma  itod  wkh  her  two  sons,  Alfred  and 
Edwardi  into  Normandy ;  the  king,  perceiving  that  he  had 
as  much  to  fear  fiiom  his  faithless  subjects  as  from  the  com- 
mon enemy,  followed  her  soon  after.  Sweyn  crossed  tiie 
Thames,  and  marched  into  Eastanglia,  where  he  had  a 
strong  party  ready  to  join  him.  Death  cut  him  short  in  the 
middle  of  his  career,  in  10^14,  and  gave  Ae  Ei^lish  time  to 
breathe  awhile  from  the  ravages  of  war.  Ethelred  returned 
from  Normandy^  and  made  some  weak  efforts  to  restore 
order  in  the  state.  But  tfie  difficulties  he  had  to  struggle 
with,  surpassed  his  abilities.  In  the  following  year,  Canute, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Sweyn,  came  over  with  fresh 
troops;  Ethdred  led  his  army  to  oppose  him;  treachery 
defeated  his  attempts.  Edric,  the  powerful  and  perfidious 
earl  of  Mercia,  who  bad  long  carried  on  a  secret  corres- 
pondence  with  the  Danes,  &rew  off  the  mask  and  joined 
the  Danish  standard.  This  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  royal 
party.  The  desponding  king  qrntted  the  ^eld,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  metropolis,  where  he  died  in  1016. 


SECnON  IL 

Edmund  iroTMde  and  ISng  Canute. 

(A.  D.  1016.)  Thb  unfortunate  Ethehred,  who,  by  his 
another^  crime,  had  obtained  the  crown,  left  it  m  very  dis« 
advantageous  circumstances  to  be  struggled  for  by  Edmund, 
his  son,  the  issue  of  his  first  marriage  with  Elgiva.  Ed- 
mund, who,  on  aceomit  of  his  bodily  strength,  is  sumamed 
Ironside,  hastened  to  the  north,  where  his  rival  was  carrying 
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eiety  thing  before  him.-    Canute  now  to  longer  fou^ 

for  a  temporary  tribute,  or  for  plutider,  but  for  sofereignty 

itself.    The  English  in  that  part  of  tho  kingdom  favored  bis 

pretensions.    Edmund  soon  perceived  that  resistance  wa^^ 

useless  in*  a  country  which  had  either  submitted,  or  ¥» 

ready  to  submit  to  a  foreign  master.    The  soothem  cxx^ 

ties  remained  steady  in  their  attachment  to  the  Saxon  race 

of  kings.    Edmund  roused  th^m  to  arms,  and  led  them 

against  his  enemy.    The  nation  was  dius  divided  into  two 

contending  parties.     The  middle  and   northern  coimtief 

acknowledged  Canute  for  their  king^  the  west  and  soi^ 

stood  firm  in  their  altegiance  to  Edmund.    The  two  rivab 

being  equally  animated^  and  equally  eager  to  hnog  the 

contest  to  a  speedy  issue,  were  equally  forward  to  try  their 

Strength  in  the  fields  *Much  blood  was  spilled  inavery 

short  time;  nothing  was  decided.    To  ^re  the  efiuacmof 

English  bloody  it  was  proposed  and  agre^  that  the  two 

dompetitors  should  decide  the  quarrel  by  single  combat 

They  accordingly  met  in  the  sm^U  island  of  Ahiey,  which 

divides  the  current  of  the  river  Severn,  nciar  Gk>oester« 

Innumerable  spectators  crowded  along  the  banks  in  anxious 

suspense  for  the  event  on  which  a  crown  depended.    The 

two  royal  combatants  seemed  a  match  for  each  other ;  they 

Were  both  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  in  dexterity  and  strength 

oC  body  equally  conspicuous^    The  struggle  was  \oog  and 

obstinate,  neither  being  inclined  to  ovni  himself  conquered. 

Canute  at  last  proposed  a  compromise,  which  Edmaixl 

accepted^  They  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  tbem. 

A  line  of  partiticm  was  drawn,  the  sword  was  sheathedi 

and  civil  discord  ceased^    But  Edric,  the  perfidious  earl  of 

Mercia,  being  wholly  devoted  to  the  Danish  ii^erest,  had 

taken  his  resolution  not  to  see  the  power  of  England  weak* 

oned  by  a  division  of  territory  between  two  sovere^i^s. 
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To  com]:^e  all  his  former  treasons  against  his  native 
sovereign,  he  procured  the  assassination  of  Edmundi  bdbre 
he  had  reigned  a  m(H)th.  Canute,  upon  this,  was  acknowr 
legged  king  by  the  ^hoia  nation. 

Canute  was  an  active  prince,  no  less  politic  than  bravCt 
Policy  put  him  upon  measures  to  secure  the  crown  which 
his  bravery  had  won.  Edmund,  his  late  antagonist,  had 
left  two  sons,  Edmund  and  Edwatrd;  and  though  they  were 
then  two  young  to  form  or  to  head  a  party  against  him,  yet 
he  apprehended  the  time  might  come  when  their  pre* 
sence  and  the  claim  of  hereditary  right  might  chance  to 
shake  his  throne.  He  thought  their  presence  could  not  fail 
of  keeping  up  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Danish  goveiriH ' 
ment,  and  of  stimulating  a  desire  in  the  English  to  see  the 
old  Saxon  race  restored.  He  was  sensible  that  the  ravages 
of  war,  rather  th^n  an  attachment  to  his  person*  had 
induced  the  English  to  receive  him  for  their  king.  By 
profitable  experience^  he  bad  learned  that  the  English 
nobility,  at  that  time,  were  not  to  be  relied  on ;  that  they 
might  as  readily  play  the  same  game  against  him  as  they 
had  done  for  him,  and  were  as  capable  of  betraying  him  as 
they  had  their  native  sovereign,  should  the  temptation  be 
suffered  to  remain  amongst  them.  The  odious  Edric,  who 
had  murdered  the  father,  advised  th^  murder  of  his  son^ 
Canute  did  not  disapprove  tlie  advice,  but  he  was  afraid  of 
shocking  his  new  subjects  by  its  execution  in  England.  He 
therefore  sent  them  to  his  friend  and  ally,  tlie  king  of  Swe- 
den, whom  he  instructed  to  see  they  were  speedijy  despatched. 
The  Swede,  who  had  a  horror  of  diedding  innocent  blood, 
sent  them  into  Hungary,  where  he  concluded  they  would 
be  as  much  out  of  the  way  of  giving  any  future  trouble  to 
Canute,  as  if  they  were  really  dead. 
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Himgary  waa  at  that  tiine  governed  by  kii^  Stephen, 
vrbo  reigned  from  the  year  997»  to  the  year  1038L    Why 
William  ci  Malraesbnry  calls  bim  SolcHnoOt  no  reasoa  can 
I  find,  after  a  diKgeot  research.    His  accoiuit  is  cerUonly 
far  firom  being  accurate.    The  Hungarian  king,  ivhom  he 
<*4ilb  Solomon,  is  known  in  other  histories  I7  the  name  of 
StSte{4ien.    William,  of  Mahnesbinryy  says  he  was  married 
to  Gisela,  the  daughter  of  St  Henry>  the  emperor;  he 
ishoold  have  said  the  sister  of  SU  Henry,  for  Henry  never 
bad  a  daughter ;  by  mutual  consent  he  lived  in  perfect  cc»i- 
linence  with  the  empress  St  Cunegonda,  whom  he  Idl,  as 
he  dbclared  in  hb  last  illness,  as  pure  a  virgin  as  he  had 
received  her.    The  king  of  Sweden  therefore  sent  the  two 
Engli^  princes  to  St  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  who  i€>ok 
tiicm  under  his  protection,  and  gave  them  a  princely  edaca* 
tion  in  his  pahce.    Edmimd,  the  eldest,  who  is  also  called 
Edwin  and  Edwi,  died  without  issue ;  Edward,  the  youngest, 
hnimamed  the  Outlaw,  married  Agatha,  the  Qoeen  of  Hun- 
gary's sister,  and  consequently  the  sistar  of  St  Henry,  the 
emperor.    The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  one  son,  Edgar 
Atherling,  and  two  daughters,  Christina  and  Ifaurgaret;  the 
first  made  lierself  a  nun  at  Winchester,  the  aeccnul  married 
Malcolm  Hi.,  king  of  Scotland ;  both  the  sisters  have  a 
place  am<Mig  the  Saints. 
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SECTION  IH- 

Coronation  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

^A.  D.  1043.)  From  the  two  distant  sons  of  Edmund 
tronside,  Canute  had  no  further  apprehensions :  but  there 
were  two  otlier  Saxon  princes  nearer  home,  Alfred  and 
Edward,  the  sons  of  king  Ethelred,  by  Emma,  who  gave 
kirn  great  uneasiness.  These  princes,  with  their  mother, 
were  in  Normandy,  under  the  protection  of  the  duke,  their 
4incle.  To  guard  against  the  danger  that  might  sprii^  from 
thence,  the  political  Dane  made  proposals  of  marriage  to 
Emma,  and,  in  order  to  gain  the  duke's  consent,  promised 
to  settle  the  crown  of  England  upon  the  issue  he  m^ht 
have  by  that  marriage.  The  insidious  proposal  was  acce- 
ded to,  notwithstanding  the  dishonor  and  injustice  which 
accompanied  it.  Richard  approved  the  contract,  and 
Emma  consented  to  marry  the  man  who  had  dethroned  her 
first  bu^and,  and  proscribed  liis  race :  she  agreed  to  see 
the  children  of  her  former  marriage  unjustly  disinherited ; 
she  left  them  in  Normandy,  went  to  England,  and  gave 
iier  hand  to  Canute,  indifferent,  as  it  seems,  whether  a 
Briton  or  a  Dane  swayed  the  sceptre,  asiong  as  she  were 
queen. 

Canute'^  «cxt  concern  was  to  reconcile  the  English  to 
his  government,  which  he  tried  to  do  by  every  popular  act 
in  his  power.  He  lessened  the  expenditure  of  public  mone> , 
by  sending  back  into  Denmark  as  many  of  his  esqiensive 
followers  as^he  could  spare  with  safety,  and  incorporated 
the  rest  witih  the  English  natives.  In  a  general  assembly 
;of  the  states  he  confirmed  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land, 
which  he  took  care  to  have  strictly  observed,  making  no 
distinction  between  English  and  Danes  in  the  execution  of 
VOL.  u  43 
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paUic  justice;  be  ratified  all  their  national  customs,  and  to 
convince  tbem  that  he  was  no  friend  to  treason,  he  inflicted 
condign  punishment  on  all  those  who  had  betrayed  tbeir 
former  sovereign  to  serve  him.    Edric,  the  infamous  eart  of 
Mercia,  had  boasted  of  being  the  author  of  king  Bdmond's 
murder,  to  promote  the  interest  of  Canute ;  Canute,  for  his 
just  recompense,  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  off,  and  his 
body  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thazpes. 
.  CajMite^  by  these  means,  having  secured  his  power  in 
England*  sailed  to  Denmark,  where  the  king  of  Sweden  had 
attacked  him.    He  returned  victorioui^  and  in  a  second 
expedition  attacked  and  subdued  Norway.    He  had  now 
attained  the  summit  of  his  ambitioui  but  still  was  not 
satisfied  withui  himself.    Christian  sentiments,  which  he  had 
imbibed  in  his  youth,  kindled  in  his  soul  that  restless  desire 
«f  something  more,  which  no  earthly  pursuits  can  allay  or 
gratify.    His  success  in  war,  the  pride  of  conquest,  the 
extent  of  dominion,  and  the  adulation  of  smiling  courtiers, 
eould  not  make  him  happy.    He  cast  his  view  towards  tiiat 
{iiture  exbtence,  in  which  alone  the  cravings  of  an  inmior- 
lal  soul  can  be  fully  satiated.    He  endeavored  to  make 
xcparation  for  some  of  the  many  evils  which  he  had  brought 
upon  the  Ei^lish  nation.    The  last  six  years  of  his  life 
shine  with  Christian  deeds,  and,  as  far  as  the  building  of 
churches,  the  endowment  of  noonaster^  and  the  founda- 
tion of  cbanteries,  can  atone  for  the  crimes  of  unjust  aggres* 
sion  and  usurpation  of  another's  kingdom,  have  stam[ped 
upon  his  memory  the  character  even  of  sanctity.     He 
made  a  pk>us  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  but  we  do  not  find  tlist 
he  made  any  reparation  whatever  to  the  royal  fiamily, 
which  he  had  so  barbarously  injured.    The  crown  of  Sag- 
land  he  considered  as  his  own  by  right  of  conquest    After 
a  succestful  r^n  of  nineteen  years,  he  died  at  Shsftsbury 
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in  1035,  leaving  three  sons  behind  him,  Hardicanute,  by 
Emma,  Sweyn  and  HaroM  by  a  former  wife;  Harold 
succeeded  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  Hardicanute,  and  reigned 
four  years,  without  credit  to  himself  or  benefit  to  his  sub* 
jects.  Dying  without  children^  be  left  the  succession  open 
to  his  half-brother,  Hardicanute.  This  prince,  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  an  act  of  intemper- 
ance in  1042,  and  with  him  ended  the  royal  race  of  Den- 
mark in  England. 

The  Danish  conquest  had  caused  an  interruption  of  about 
six  and  twenty  years  in  the  Saxon  line  of  succession.    The 
English  wished  to  see  it  restored.    The  sudden  death  of 
Hardicanute,  without  issue,  opened  a  fair  opportunity,  which 
they  resolved  not  to  let  slip.    The  nobles  assembled  and 
deliberated  on  the  subject  of  their  choice.    They  agreed  to 
ofler  the  crown  to  Edward,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Ethel- 
red  and  Emma,  and  half-brother  to  Hardicanute.    Edward 
was  then  in  Normandy ;  Godwin,  the  potent  earl  of  Kent, 
was  deputed,  by  universal  consent,  to  make  him  an  ofler  of 
the  crown,  which  after  some  hesitation,  Edward  accepted. 
The  elevation  of  this  amiable  prince  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors    diffused  general  joy   tlm>ugh  the  nation;  en 
£aster«day,  in  the  year  1043,  he  was  crowned  and  anointed 
lut^>  by  Edsius  the  archbishpp  of  Canterbury. 
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SECTION  1\\ 

Greek  Schism^ 

(A.  D.  1053.)    APTiai  the  disgrace  of  Photius,  tBe  prinr 
mover  of  the  Greek  schism  in  886,  the  Church  of  Comte- 
tinople  enjoyed  peace  for  some  years.'    His  immediate  sot- 
cessor  in  the  patriarchal  See  was  Stephenrand  after  him 
Antony,  a  holy  monk :  both  have  a  place  in  the  Greek  cal* 
endar.    After  the  death  of  Antony,,  succeeded  Nicholas, 
the  emperor's  secretary,  a  man  of  pure  morah,  but  ii^ex* 
ibiy  severe.    No  regard  to  persons,  cifeumstancesror  times, 
could  ever  induce  him  to  depart  from  any  rule  of  the  Greek 
Church,    The  Greeks  were  averse  to  second  nuurriages. 
Their  ecclesiastical  discipline  subjected  those  wlk^manried 
a  third  time^to  a  rigorous  course  of  canonicah  penance: 
fourth  marriages  were    absolutely  forbidden.      Leo,  the 
reigning  emperor,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  three 
wives  one  after  the  other,  without  an  heir  to  the  crown, 
ventured  upon  a  fourth  marriiage  with  Zoe^  though  be  durst 
not  acknowledge  it  at  the  time.    In  the  following  year,  905, 
she  brought  him  a  son,  whom  he  vnshed  to  have  soVemnly 
i>apt]sed  as  his  son  and  heir  to  the  crown.    The  patriarch 
refused  to  comply,  unless  the  emperor  would  sokmolV 
promise  to  separate  from  the  mother.    He  promised ;  the 
infant  was  christened  with  the  usual  ceremony ;  Zoe  soon 
after  appeared  at  court  Hke  an  empress,  and  the  imptiak 
were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence.    Leo  beaoi^ 
the   patriarch  to   approve   his  marriage;   the    patriarck 
refused,    for     which    he    was    deposed    and   banisbei 
Enthymius,  a   man  of  probity,  waA  put    in  his  plice: 
an\ong  the  bishops,  some  approved,  others  disapproved  it 
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fact;  a  schism  ensued.    Leo  died  five  yean  after,  in  911, 
t>Mt  the  schism  continued  till  the  year  920. 

Komanus  Lacapenus,  an  intriguing  courtier,  had  effected 
a  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  the  young  emperor 
Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  the  son  of  Leo  and  2k>e.  In 
consequence  of  this  marriage,  Constantino  made  hfm  his 
colleague  in  the  empire.  Romanus,  now  vested  with  the 
purple,  began  very  soon  to  assume  a  superiority  over  his 
son-in-law,  removed  2iOe  from  the  palace  into  a  convent, 
and  restored  the  patriarch  Nicholas.  The  subject  of  fourth 
marriages,  which  had  caused  the  schism,  was  then  discus- 
sed in  a  pubh'c  assembly,  and  a  decree  formed  under  the 
directicm  of  Nicholas,  which  absolutely  rejected  all  fourth 
marriages  as  unlawful.  The  patriarch  sent  his  decree  to 
Rome  for  the  Pope's  approbation.  There  the  matter  rested ; 
the  desired  approbation  was  never  obtained,  Nicholas 
died  in  925,  was  succeeded  by  Stephen,  the  metropolitan  of 
Amasce,  who  lived  but  two  years  after  his  translation  to 
the  patriarchal  See ;  upon  his  demise,  Tryphon,  a  monk, 
was  ordained  patriarch,  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
resign  the  dignity  and  power  of  governing  that  church,  as 
soon  as  Theophylact,  Romanus'  son,  was  of  an  age  to 
receive  it  Five  years  after,  Tryphon,  according  to  agree- 
ment, retired  to  his  convent,  and  Theophylact,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  took  upon  him  the  sacred  and  important  office  of 
patriarch.  He  held  it  for  three  and  twenty  years,  exhib- 
iting to  the  world  an  equal  display  of  vice  and  foUy.  The 
enormous  expense  which  the  keeping  of  two  thousand  horses 
put  him  to,  forced  him  into  the  most  criminal  acts  of  simony: 
he  had  fixed  his  price  for  ordinations ;  he  set  up  the  bishop* 
rics  and  church  livings  to  public  sale.  By  these  scandaloi^ 
and  profane  practices  he  continued  to  disgrace  tlie  mitre 

42* 
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till  th^  year  956,  when  a  contusion  he  receiTcd  &om  one 
of  his  horses,  by  running  against  a  wall,  oceaMoecf  his 
death. 

Constantine,  who  became  sole  master  upon  the  deA  of 
Romanus,  his   haughty  father-in-law,  in   944,    promoitd 
PoHeuctus,  a  learned  and  virtuous  recluse,  to  the  patnarcbl 
chair.    The  emperor  was  a  lover  and  promoter  of  science; 
which  of  late  years  had  been  neglected  in  the  east  as  well 
as  in  the  west.    But  he  had  unfortunately  a  son  too  greedy 
of  power.    Romanus  the  Younger,  so  called  to  distinguisii 
him  from  his  grandfather,  procured  poison  to  be  adnun- 
istered  to  his  father  Constantine,  who,  in  consequence,  M 
into  a  lingering  state,  and  died  in  9594.    The  unnaturaJ  sojr 
enjoyed  the  fruit  of  his  parricide  only  four  years,  and  then 
died  of  a  decay  of  nature,  brought  on  by  vice.    He  left 
two  sons,  Basil  and  Constantine;  their  tender  age  gave  an 
opportunity  to  Nicephorus  Bardas,  an  officer  is  the  army, 
of  creeping  into  the  throne.    To  strengthen  his  authority, 
he  married  Theophania,  the  widow  of  Romanus,  his  prede* 
cessor,  but  gained   not  her  affection.     She  resoJved  io 
despatch  the  man  whom  she  could  not  love.     For  diis  pur- 
pose she  procured  an  order  for  John  Zimisques,  who  com- 
manded the  armies  with  signal  success  against  the  Bulga- 
rians and  Russians,  to  repair  to  Constantinople.    He  came ; 
Nicephorus  was  murdered  in  his  bed  that  very  night,  and 
Zimisques  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  969*    After  a  rdgn 
of  six  years,  he  was  carried  off*  by  poison,  and  the  two 
sons  of  Romanus  the  Younger,  Basil  and  Constantine,  were 
acknowledged  joint  emperors.    Basil  reigned  fifty  years, 
famous  for  his  victories  over  the  Bulgarians,  and  died  in 
1025.    His  brother  Constantine  survived  him  tlirec  years» 
and  reigned  alone,  a  profligate  and  unprincipled  prince 
through  Ufe.    Being  upon  his  death-bed,  and  given  ofer  by 
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his  physiciaiM,  he  send  for  the  patrician  Romanus  Argyrop^ 
iius,  and  said  to  him,  *^  Choose  either  to  quit  your  vrife,  and 
to  take  one  of  my  daughters  with  the  imperial  crown,  or  to 
have  your  eyes  plucked  out"  Romanus  was  perplexed 
what  to  do.  His  wife,  to  free  hhn  from  that  perplexity, 
made  herself  a  nun,  falsely  thinking  that  the  bond  of  mat* 
rimony  would  be  thereby  dissohred.  Zoe,  one  of  Constan- 
tine's  daughters^  agreed  to  marry  him ;  the  mercenary  patri- 
arch Alexis  gave  him  ihe  nuptial  benediction,  and  crowned 
him  emperor.  Zoe,  soon  after  marriage,  gave  her  affections 
to  one  Michael,  a  Paphlagonian  money  broker,  whom  she 
vras  determined  to  make  her  husband  and  emperor.  For 
Ihe  accomj^shment  of  her  wicked  purpose,  she  adminis- 
tered to  her  husband,  Romanus,  a  dose  of  poison,  which 
lieing  slow  in  its  operation,  she  instigated  the  Paphlagonian 
to  despatch  him  in  a  quicker  manner.  He  did  so,  and  the 
patriarch  Alexis,  with  the  help  of  a  bribe,  joined  the  two 
murderers  in  the  bands  of  wedlock.  Michael  reigned  seven 
j-ears,  till  the  year  1041,  when  he  abdicated  the  crown,  and 
took  the  habit  of  a  monk  to  do  penance  for  his  sins.  He 
died  tlic  same  year.  Zoe  then  expected  to  have  the  sole 
direction  of  the  empire;  but  for  that  she  had  neither  talents 
nor  authority.  In  the  present  situation  of  public  affairs, 
she  found  it  necessary  to  have  an  emperor;  she  recalled 
Constantino  Monomachus  from  exile,  made  him  emperor, 
and  her  third  hu^and.  Constantino  was  naturally  gay  and 
jovial,  fond  of  pleasure  and  sensual  enjoyments ;  the  purple 
altered  not  his  idle  mode  of  life;  so  that  government, 
instead  of  gaining  strength  by  his  promotion,  became  more 
and  more  languid,  public  order  more  and  more  neglected. 

That  so  general  a  depravity  of  principle  and  morals, 
added  to  the  strong  antipathy  which  animated  the  Greeks 
against  the  Latins,  riiould  end  in  schism,  is  no  matter  of 
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surprise.    From  the  time  of  Photius  that  ant^MUl^  had 
increased;  dieir  union  hung  by  a  slender  thread,  tep&ttcd 
f ymptoms  of  a  final  separation  had  appeared  in  Ae  re^ni 
of  PTtcephorus  and  Basil    Every  thing  seined  nom  ripe 
for  the  fatal  event    The  patriarch  Alexis  died  in  Fdxnmfy 
1043,  and  the  emperor  immediately  named  AGcbael  Cen> 
larius  to  succeed  hint    Michael  had  worn  the  hafatt  witfaott 
the  virtues  of  a  monk.    Violent  by  nature,  1^  had  beea 
bamshed  for  attempts  against  the  state;  being  raised  to  die 
patriarchal  chair,  he  began  by  facts  and  writings  to  display 
his  inveterate  prejudices  against  the  discijdine  and  doctrine 
of  the  Latin  Church.    Inferior  to  Photius  in  talents  and 
learning,  though  his  equal  in  virulence  and  invecdVe,  be 
strangely  misrepresented  the  history  of  past  times  to  enforce 
his  slanderous    assertions    against  the   Latin  rile.      He 
assumed  the  pompous  title  of  universal  patriarch,  and  con- 
demned the  Roman  See  as  guilty  of  heresy,  for  hoidiog 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  equally  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son.    Every  thing  seemed  to  portend  an  approaching 
schism.    St  Leo  IX.,  vrho  was  then  Pcqpe,  did  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  it.    He  appointed  the  cdebrated  CardiDal 
Humbert,  with  two  other  legates,  to  repair  to  Constantbo- 
ple,  and  to  confer  with  the  patriarch  Michael  upon  the 
points  m  dispute.    The  emperor  received  the  legates  with 
distinctive  marks  of  honor   and   respectt  the   patriarch 
refused  to  see  or  communicate  vrith  them.    The  legates 
tried  every  lenient  measure,  till  perceiving  nothing  could  be 
done  with  a  man  so  obstinately  wrong,  they  drew  op  an 
act  of  excommunication  against  him,  went  with  it  into  the 
great  church  of  St  Sophia,  and  in  the  presence  oS  the 
clergy  and  people  laid  it  upon  the  altar,  and  immediate^ 
retired.    In  going  out,  they  shook  the  dost  from  ifaefar  ahoes, 
according  to  the  gospel  injunctiont  then  vrexA  to  the  pa/tce. 
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took  leave' of  the  emperor,  and  quitted:  Coftstautinoplev 
Soon  after  their  departure,  Michael  pnbltshed  an  act  of 
exconimunietfctioH  against  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  the 
whole  Latm  cburchr  This  passed  in  the  year  1^31  From 
that  epoch  is  dated  the  great  schism  betwe^  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  which  continues  fo  this  day.  By  denying  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  fnom  God  the  Son,  as  well  a» 
from  the  Father,  the  Greeks  add  the  crime  of  heresy  to 
that  of  schism.  Michael  having  declared  himself  the  inde-^ 
pendent  liead  of  the  eastern  church,  grew  iiisolent  against 
fats  sovereign.  He  consequently  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was 
banished  to  the  island  of  Proconcsus,  wher^  he  died  in 


SECTION  V. 

Revival  of  Discipline. 

(A.  D.  1055.)  After  the  death  of  Pope  Sifvester  U.,  in 
1003,  the  chair  of  St  Peter  was  filled  by  Jolin,  commonly 
csdled  the  Eighteenth,  because  John  XV.  having  nor  been 
consecrated,  and  John  XVI.  being  accounted  an  aniipopc* 
some  disagreement  of  authors  has  arisen  in  numbering  the 
Johns^  John  XVIII.  had  for  his  successors  John  XI X-^ 
Sergius  IV.,  Benedict  VIII.,  John  XX.y  Benedict  IX.* 
Gregory  VI.,  Clement  II.,  Damasus  IL^  St  Leo  IX.,  Victor 
H.,  St  Stephen  X.,  Nicholas  II.,  Alexander  II.,  St  Gregory 
VIL,  Victor  III.,  Urban  IL,  Paschal  II.,  in  1009. 

When  the  Kmits  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires 
were  settled  between  Charlemagne  and  Irene,  the  empress 
€ff  Constantinople,  the   Italian   dominions   wefe   divided.* 
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Sicily^  Apulia,  and  Calabria  were  assigned  to  tfe  aosln* 
empire,  the  rest  to  Cbariemagne  and  his  8iieceao&  The 
Saracens  after  that  made  frequent  and  siiccesafal  inceau 
from  Africa  upon  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  coast&  Tbo 
Greeks  were  too  weak  to  offer  any  effectual  rcastaice. 
The  emperor,  Otho  L,  marched  an  army  into  Italy  in  9Cft, 
as  has  been  said,  chastised  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  coustrj, 
restored  the  ecdesiasticar  state  to  its  former  posaeisioosi 
drove  the  Africans  out  of  Calabria  and  Apulia,  and  by 
right  of  conquest  laid  claim  to  the  territory  they  had  oocih 
pied.  That  right  the  Greek  emperor  confirmed  in  favor  of 
Otho  IL,  upon  his  marriage  with  Theopbaoia,  the  daughM 
of  Romanus  the  Younger.  The  Saracens,  xssmlUng  to  aban- 
don their  former  conquests,  returned  to  the  attack,  we^e 
joined  by  the  perfidious  Greeks,  and  expelled  the  Genoans 
in  their  turn.  They  remained  masters  of  that  lower  part 
of  Italy  for  some  years,  till  Tancred,  a  gallant  Nonnaa, 
arrived  with  a  powerful  army  of  adventurers,  in  1008,  and 
finally  dispossessed  both  Greeks  and  Saracens.  From  that 
time  the  Norman  chiefs  became  the  dukes  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  to  which  they  afterwards  added  Sicily,  and  aU  the 
lands  that  lie  between  Naples  and  the  Roman  territory. 

Otho  IL,  from  whom  the  Greeks  and  Saracens  recovered 
aU  that  his  father  had  conquered  in  Italy,  r^ned  ten  years, 
and  dying  in  983,  left  his  son,  Otho  IIL,  an  infiint  four  yeaia 
old,  in  possession  of  the  empire.  This  prince  dying  without 
chiklren,  in  1002,  the  imperial  elecUxcu  chose  his  coon 
Henry,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  for  his  successor.  Ifomry,  by 
descent,  was  heir  to  the  kingdc»n  of  Germany,  being  tbe 
great  grand  son  of  Henry  the  Fowler;  he  is  known  by  ll» 
name  of  St  Henry.  This  religious  king,  for  that  was  las 
title  till  crowned  emperor  at  Rome,  in  1014,  being  om- 
vinced,  that  God  had  invelted  him  with  tenqporal  powcrte 
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BO  Other  (M^pote  thaa  to  promote  the  happiness  of  iiis  sub* 
jecCs,  and  tbo  aerviee  of  his  Creat^)  tamed  his  whole  mmd 
oo  those  two  import^it  objects.  For  the  correction  of 
poblie  vide»  and  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  Im 
roQsed  ti^  seal  of  his  Ksh<^  to  concur  with  him  in  makii^ 
such  r^oiations  as  appeared  suitable  to  the  design.  For 
the  siiqqport  of  his  crown*  his  maxim  was  to  repeU  never  to 
provoke  hostilities.  When  foreign  invasion  engaged  him  in 
war«  he  prosecuted  it  with  vigor,  in  justice  to  hb  subjects ; 
vicKNry  ever  ibUow»d  his  bannen  The  troubled  state  of 
Italy  required  his  presence ;  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph ; 
Benedict  VIII.  set  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head,  in 
1014^  By  an  ample  diploma,  he  confirmed  the  territorial 
donation  made  by  bis  predecessors  to  the  holy  See,  obliged 
the  usurpers  of  its  property  to  make  restitution,  and  author* 
ised  the  Norman  adventurers  to  keep  jf)osses8ion  of  the 
country,  which  they  had  wrested  from  the  infidels.  Equally 
proq)erous  and  religious  was  the  reign  of  this  Christian 
en^ror  to  his  dying  day,  in  the  year  1024.  Having  lived 
in  the  habit  of  continency  with  his  empress,  Cunegunda,  he 
left  BO  issue.  To  the  electc^rs  of  the  empire  he  recom- 
mended Conrad,  the  virtuous  duke  of  Franconia,  for  succcs- 
flor  to  hia  earthly  honors.  Conrad  was  unanimously  elected, 
and  crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope  John  XX.  In  governing 
the  empire  he  pursued  the  system  of  his  predecessor^  and 
thereby  rendered  his  reign  both  honorable  to  himself  and 
useful  to  his  people.  He  died  in  1030 ;  his  son,  Henry  III., 
aumamed  the  Black,  a  just  and  religious  prince,  succeeded 
faim.  Grief,  at  the  sight  of  public  calamities,  to  which  he 
couM  discover  qo  end,  brought  this  pious  emperor  to  the 
grave  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seven- 
teenth of  his  rtign.  For  his  successor  he  left  an  infant  son, 
five  years  old,  Henry  IV.,  unfortunately  destined  by  divine 
permissicHi  to  give  firesh  cause  of  affliction  to  all  good  men. 
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St  Peter's  chair  had  for  wme  time  been  occupied  by  a 
fiucccssion  of  4]nworthy  |»:ehUes,  the  di^r&ce  and  shame  at 
the  pontificate,  as  we  have  noticed  above.    God  so&red 
not  the  scandal  to  go  on  beyond  a  certain  period.    Tbose 
scandaby  while  they  lasted,  had  di^nraed  the  hdiness,\Rit 
had  not  altered  the  purity  of  the  Church's  doctrine.    The 
holy  See  recovered  its  former  lustre;   andeot  discq>line 
revived.    St  Leo  IX.,  who  was  chosen  Pope  in  the  year 
1049,  eminently  distinguished  himself^  both  by  word  and 
woric,  in  doing  away  the  abuses  of  the  age.    AcCive  and 
zealous  lo  banish  scandal  from  the  sanctuary,  he  refused  no 
labor,  and  shrunk  from  no  dai^r  where  be  tboi^ht  bis 
presence  useful  to  religion.    He  visited  France  and  Ger» 
many,  assembled  councils,  exhorted  and  rebuked  with  aU 
that  apostolical  authority  which  he  judged  conducive  to  \hs 
reformation  of  a  depraved   ciergy.      Incontinence   and 
simony  had  taken  deep  root  amongst  them ;  vigorous  n^ea- 
Fuces  were  adopted  and  pursued  to  eracKcate  the  evH. 
wliich,  through  length  of  time,  apd  the  influence  of  bad 
example,   was   become    inveterate    and   almost   general. 
When  public  vice  is  once  gro^^Ti  so  commcA  as  to  be  no 
longer  accounted  shameful,  the  life  of  one  man,  however 
strenuous  bis  endeavors  may  be,  is  too  short  to  (^ect  a 
total  changes 
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SECTION  VI. 

Heresy  of  Berengarius. 

(A.  D.  1060.)     In  addition  to  the  scandals  wliicli  dishon- 
ored the  Church  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  a  new 
heresy  sprung  up,  never  known  or  heard  of  in  tlie  first  ages 
of  Christianity.     The  east  had  hitherto  been  llie  proHtic 
parent  of  spurious  doctrines.     Self-conceited  dogmatists  of 
Constantinople  and  Asia,  at  different  periods,  had  advanced 
fheir'  blasphemous  assertions  against  the  Trinity,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  Jesus  Christ  tlw3  incarnate  Son  of  God,  but  not 
one  of  them  all  had  yet  presumed  to  dispute  the  real  pre- 
sence of  Christ's  body  in  tlic  holy  Eucharist    Berengarius, 
archdeacon  of  Angers,  and  a  wative  of  Tours  in  France, 
was  the  first  who  pubjicly  expressed  bis  thoughts  against 
the  universal  belief  of  that  divine  mystery.    This  eliurch- 
man,  possessed  of  no  great  talents,  of  some  learning,  and  of 
no  small  vanity,  taught  in  tlie  public  schools  at  Tours,  about 
the  year  16.50.    Lanfranc,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of 
Bee,  in  Normandy,  gave  lessons  of  theology  at  the  samtj 
time,  with  such  applause  that  many  flocked  from  "difTereiit 
parts  of  France  to  hear  liim.    Berengarius,  piqued  to  see 
•himself  deserted  by  many  of  his  hearers,  hazarded   some 
new  positions  to  draw  himself  into  public  notice.    They 
were  chiefly  three;  the  first  was  against  infant  baptism,  the 
second  against  marriage  w^iich  confined  a  man  to  one 
woman  only,  the  third  was  against  the  real  presence  of 
</hrist's  Body  in  the  holy  Eucharist     His  two  first  propo- 
sitions were  universally  exploded  at  first  hearing,  and  he 
said  no  more  of  them.    The  third  gained  somo  attention 
irom  a  few  of  his  hearers,  who  formed  their  judgment  of 
xevcaled  truths  not  by  faith,  but  by  outward  forms  and 
VOL.  u  43 
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appearances.    Faith  in  this,  as  in  all  other  diTinc  myste- 
ries which  surpass  the  reach  of  human  understanding,  is 
grounded  on  the  word  of  God :  that  word  we  recmc  by 
hearing,*  not  by  seeing,  not  by  the  taste,  not  by  thetxnch 
or  smell.    The  words  of  Christ  are  express,  TTiis  i$  ny 
Bodt/y  this  is  my  Blood ;  f  they  are  so  clear  that  no  one  an 
mistake  the  obvious  sense  and  meaning  of  them ;  in  that 
sense  they  had  been  universally  understood  by  the  faithftd 
in  all  nations,  for  the  first  ten  hundred  years  of  the  CaAoBc 
Church. 

In  opposition  to  this  primitive  and  universal  belief,  Benen- 
garius  ventured  to  assert,  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus 
Clirist  were  contained  under  the  eucharisticai  forms  of 
bread  and  wine  in  figure  only,  and  not  in  reality.    This 
figurative  explanation  of  Christ's  clear  words,  was  so  i^ew 
and  shocking  to  the  faithful,  that  it  gained  but  little  crefit 
He  then  altered  his  tone,  and  had  recourse  to  the  uninteiB- 
gible  term  of  Impanation,  which  Martm  Luther  has  since 
called  Consubstantiation,  as  if  the  substance  of  our  LonPs 
Body  was  blended  and  identified  with  the  substance  of 
bread  in  such  a  manner  as  both  to  be  really  present.    These 
strange  doctrines,  unknown  in  the  first  ages  of  Chrisliamly, 
being  broached  abroad,  began  to  make  a  noise ;  the  people 
were  scandalized;  the  bishops,  ever  watchftd  against  aH 
innovation  in  matters  of  faith,  took  the  alarm ;  in  the  year 
1050,  no  less  than  three  councils  were  held,  at  Vcrcdl,  at 
Paris,  and  Rome,  to  examine  and  discuss  Berengarius*  pro^ 
positions  upon  the  holy  Eucharistt    He  was  cited  to  defeod 
or  reject  them ;  of  the  citation  he  took  no  notice,  and  to  the 
charge  of  false  doctrines  his  answer  was,  that  he  had  taken 
them  from  a  treatise  of  John  Scot,  and  believed  them  to  te 
true.    All  three  councils  were  unanimous  in  condemaitg 

*  Rom.  6.  X,  t  Mark,  e.  xir. 
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the  propositions,  as  contrary  to  faith.  Tiiis  John  Scot  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  a  smart  philosopher,  but  no  divine. 
He  left  his  country  to  go  into  France,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  Charles  the  Bald,  about  the  year  850.  He 
composed  a  treatise,  it  seems,  upon  the  holy  Eucharist, 
which  is  now  lost ;  it  had  never  obtained  any  credit;  it  had 
sunk  into  oblivion,  when  Berengarius  took  it  down  from  the 
dusty  shelf,  where  it  had  lain  for  two  hundred  years,  undis- 
turbed, unnoticed,  and  unknown:  but  being  then  brought 
forth  in  defence  of  error,  it  was  sentenced  to  the  flames, 
and  the  opinion  of  Berengarius  was  pronounced  heretical. 
These  censures  wounded  the  innovator's  pride,  but  did  not 
change  his  heart.  He  continued  still  to  dogmatize,  and  by 
his  insinuating  manner  he  seduced  many  into  error.  Seve- 
ral councils  were  consequently  held,  in  which  his  doctrine 
was  repeatedly  condemned.  He  went  to  Rome,  in  1059, 
and  there  made  a  full  retraction  of  his  errors,  according  to 
the  formulary  delivered  to  him  by  Cardinal  Humbert  But 
Berengarius  was  neither  steady  nor  sincere.  No  sooner 
had  he  quitted  Rome,  than  he  wrote  against  his  own  retrac- 
tion, and  began  to  propagate  anew  his  old  heterodox 
opinions. 

In  the  year  1079,  St.  Gregory  VII.  held  a  council  in 
Rome,  at  which  a  hqndred  and  fifty  bishops  assisted. 
Berengarius  appeared  before  them,  with  fiill  Hberty  to  plead 
all  he  could  in  favor  of  his  opinion.  What  the  Catholic 
Church  at  that  time  believed  on  the  subject  of  the  holy 
Eucharist,  there  could  be  no  doubt  Whether  the  Church 
had  always  believed  the  same,  was  then  the  question.  To 
ascertain  this  point,  recourse  was  had  to  the  fathers  and 
doctors  of  the  Church,  unexceptionable  vouchers  for  what 
was  taught  and  believed  in  their  days.    Ingnatius,*  who 
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lived  in  the  apostolic  age,  Justin^  the  Martyr  Ireoteusr* 
Athanasius,^  Hilary,*  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, ^  CfafyiosCoin, ^ 
the  great  Council  of  Nice,  Ambrose,'  Austin,*  loom,* 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,^®  and  others, tbeircotemporaric8,pve 
clear  evidence  that  the  belief  in  the  real  presence  mFBs^hs 
primitive  belief  of  Christianity*     Berengarius  owned  iia^ 
self  to  have  been  deceived,  threw  his  writings  into  the  fiit, 
abjured  his  error  a  second  time,  aad  pronounced  his  profes- 
sion of  faith  before  tlie  council  in  the  following  form :  "  I, 
Berengarius,  anathematize  all  heresies,  and  nmnely,  that  of 
which  I  stand  accused.    In  word  and  heart,  1  sincerelv 
hold  and  profess  the  faith  which  the  Pope  and  Council  pre- 
scribe conceraing  the  Eucharist,  according  to  the  authority 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  Apostle,  to- wit,-  That  the  bread  and 
tlie  wine,  which  are  placed  upon  the  altar,  ape  by  the  poW'- 
erful  words  of  Jesus  Christ  substantially  changed  into  the 
true  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord,  so  that  after  the  conse^ 
cration  the  same  body  is  there  really  present  winch  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  wliich  was  nailed  to  the  crossr 
and  is  now  seated  in  heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father* 
So  help  me  God  and  his  holy  Gospel." 

Berengarius  having  given  this  publie  satisfactkn  to  the 
Church,  returned  in  peace  into  France.  His  subseqoent 
conduct  has  made  it  doubt&l  whether  he  was  sincere  m  any 
of  his  retractions,  which  were  generally  followed  by  a 
relapse.  It  is,  however,  thought  that  he  at  last  died  a  siii- 
cere  penitent,  in  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
the  year  1088.  His  heresy  expired,  and  silently  lay  buried 
with  him  in  the  same  grave,  till  after  the  lapse  of  some 
centuries  the  spirit  of  innovation  called  it  forth  again,  and^ 

1  Apol.  2a.  2L.  4o.  eontra  bacr.  3Theodoret  Dialogo  ddo.  4Iib.  de  TH. 
5  Cat  4a.  C  Honi.  in  Matt  7  De  Sac.  L.  4o.  8  8ei-.  i2o.  Tow.  11.  9  Com.  ia 
Epis.  ad  TitucL    10  Cp.  ad  Rest 
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strange  to  relate,  a  British  parliament  has  set  it  up  as  a 
public  test  of  civil  orthodoxy.  Without  respect  to  the  invi- 
oiable  right  of  conscience,  this  test  contains,  in  express 
terms,  a  solemn  declaration  which  du-ectly  contradicts  that 
of  our  divine  Redeemer  to  his  Apostles  at  the  last  supper. 


SECTION  VH. 

Norman  Conquest,  .     , 

(A.  D.  1066.)  We  have  seen  Edward,  the  Confessor, 
cliosen  by  the  nobles  of  the  land  to  succeed  his  half-brother, 
Uardicanute,  in  the  British  throne.  His  nephew,  Edward 
the  Outlaw,  had  certainly  a  nearer  title ;  but  he  was  then  in 
Hungary,  and  to  leave  the  throne  vacant  till  his  return,  was 
thought  to  be  attended  with  great  political  danger.  The 
troubled  state  of  the  nation,  the  discontents  of  the  English, 
the  intrigues  of  the  Danish  faction,  and  the  example, of 
former  times,  justified  tlie  nobles  in  placing  the  uncle  upon 
the  throne.  Edward's  exaltation  was  acceptable  to  all  par- 
ties; his  descent  from  the  old  Saxon  line,  by  his  father 
Ethelred,  endeared  him  to  the  English,  and  his  being  son  of 
the  same  queen,  Emma,  as  the  late  king  Hardicanute,  gained 
him  the  good  will  of  his  Danish  subjects.  The  wise  system 
of  his  government,  making  no  distinction  between  English 
and  Danes,  gradually  extinguished  all  animosity  between 
the  two  nations,  and  by  one  common  tie  of  interest  encour- 
aged them  to  emulate  each  other  in  their  exertions  for  the 
public  weal.  By  those,  who  judge  of  regal  greatness  from 
the  pomp  of  enterprise  and  siiccess  in  war,  the  meek  piety 
of  Edward  may  be  thought  more  suited  for  a  cloister  than 
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a  palaee.  Bat,  cm  ariose  iaap^ction  of  his  character,  they 
wiH  find  him  posa^s^d  of  virtuesg  which  enunemly  qaaiified 
him  for  the  goyernment  of  a  ChriBtian  Datioii.  Haviog 
been  iwred  from  his  youtfi  to  the  hanUh^  of  adver%,  he 
knew  how  to  feel  for  the  sufferiiigs  of  others;  be  had  sprat 
near  thirty  years  of  hi»  life  in  the  court  of  Normandy^ 
which  gave  him  experience  and  a  knowlec^  of  mankind. 
Having  no  ambition  but  that  of  reignii^  in  the  a&c^mi  of 
his  subjects,  he  made  his  government  as  light  aid  as  easy 
to  them  as  the  public  safety  would  admit  He  imposed  no 
new  taxes^  he  took  off  some  of  the  oki  ones.  The  odious 
tax  of  Dahegehf  which  his  father  Etbeired  jGrst  imposed  to 
redeem  the  kingdom  from  devastation,  nxt  which  the 
Danish  kings  bad  since  swept  into  the  exi^equer  to  enrich 
diemselves,  Edward  geuefotisiy  remitted*  His  own  private 
patrimony  furnished  him  with  the  sums  he  wanted  ta 
discharge  the  obligations  cf  justk^e,  to  reward  desert,  to 
relieve  the  indigent^  and  to  answer  the  pm^ioses  d*  religio&s 
liberality. 

The  p^co  of  Edward's  h^ppy  reign  sufiered  a  short 
interruptk>n  from  the  political  intrigues  of  Godwisy  earl  of 
Kent  This  ambitious  nobteman,  whose  iamK)derate  wealth 
and  popolarity  seemed  to  raise  him  above  the  rank  of  a 
subject,  took  upon  himaelf  to  dictate  to  his  sovereign*  A 
partiality  which  the  king  was  thotj^  to  shew  to  h»  foUow- 
ers  from  Normandyi  fumiahed.  the  ead  with  a  plausible 
pretext  for  his  inaotsace.  His  towering  spirit  aspired  to 
the  throne.  With  tfiat  tiew  he  had  <mce  prqiosed  a  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Edttbu  wi^  king  Haroki  the  Dane; 
and  that  the  crown  might  he  secured  without  a  competitor 
to  the  issue  of  that  marrtAge»  he  had  eTea  {danned  the  mur^ 
der  of  the  two  prmces,  Alfred  and  Bdmtrd»  who  w^re  cmas 
from  Mgrmaody  to  England  vfon  a  visit  to  th^  motber> 
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£mma»  the  queen  dowager*  Alfred  imfortimali^  fell  intot 
the  a9S€i98in'9  hands  aiui  was  murdered  at  GuUford^  in  hb  way 
to  London.  £dward  nmde  a  speedy  retreat  into  Normandy. 
His  escape  disconcerted  Godwin^ s  plan^  and  hindered  tW 
projected  marriage  between  Harold  and  Editb&i  This 
accomplished  lady,  highly  extolled  by  Ingulf,  who  knew  her^ 
for  her  amiable  qualities,  wa8»  upon  a  reverse  of  fortune^ 
given  in  marriage  by  ber  father  to  the  very  Bdward  whom 
he  had  intended  to  destroy.  This  connection  rather 
increased  than  diminished  the  insolence  of  that  hau^ty 
earl.  Impatient  of  ccmtrol,  iie  levied  war  in  order  to  force 
the  king,  his  son-in-law,  into  such  terms  as  he  shoukl  please 
to  dictate.  But  Edward,  with  aU  his  meekness,  and  with 
all  his  piety,  was  not  to  be  dictated  to  by  an  overbearing 
sub,^Gt.  Godwin^s  power  sunk  in  the  contest ;  he  lost  his 
titles  and  estates  in  purnshment  of  his  rebellion ;  but  through 
the  mediation  of  his  friends,  he  recovered  them  again  soon 
after.  A  sisslden  death  in  1053,  prevented  him  from  plot* 
ting  more  mischief;  his  son  Harold  inherited  his  vast  pos- 
sdssions>  which  he  employed  in  paving  himself  a  way  to 
the  throne. 

Edward,  on  the  other  band,  Mr»  anxious  to  transmit  the 
sceptre  into  the  hands  of  a  pmice,  who  had  an  exclusive 
right  to  it.  With  this  view  he  sent  a  solemn  depiction  to 
iijts  nephew,  Edward  the  Outlaw,  still  in  Hungary,  inviting 
him  to  coma  into  England,  that  he  might  be  ready  on  the 
vpai  to  make  good  his  clwn  to  the  carown  of  bb  ancestors. 
The  pdnce*  with  his  son  Edgar,  and  two  daughtsers.  Mar* 
garet  and  Christina,  arrived  from  Hungary  in  1056,  but 
cbed  a  few  days  after  he  landed.  His  son  Edgar  then 
became  heir  apparent,  whcmi  the  Ckmfissaor  ever  treated  as 
such,  aadi  to  whom  he  gave  the  distinctive  title  of  Etheling» 
designing  him»  beyond  a  doubt,  for  his  succnsor  in  the 
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throne ;  nor  can  it,  with  any  probability,  be  ^^resamed  that 
Edward,  a  lenial  descendant  of  the  ancient  Saion  Jungs, 
could  ever  think  of  altering  the  succession  in  faw  cf  a 
Norman,  the  known  object  of  jealousy  and  dislike  to  the 
whole  English  nation.  The  story  of  a  verbal  promise  w  a 
written  w  ill,  made  by  the  Confessor,  in  Duke  Wiiliaoss 
behalf,  is  treated  by  the  critics  as  mere  fiction,  set  forth  bj 
the  Norman  writers  to  justify  the  cause  of  an  unwarranted 
invasion.  No  such  promise  has  been  ever  proved,  and  do 
such  will  has  ever  been  produced.  The  duke  himself  set 
up  no  other  title  than  that  of  conquest;  the  public  voice  has 
distinguished  him  by  no  other  appellation  than  that  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror. 

Edward,  during  his  exile  in  Normandy,  bad  made  a  vow 
of  going  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  as  soon  as  an  end  diouJd 
be  put  to  the  misfortunes  of  his  family.  Being  settkd  ou 
the  throne,  he  thought  the  time  was  come  for  the  accom* 
pUshment  of  his  vow;  he  took  the  advice  of  his  council 
upon  the  matter.  The  council  decided  that  his  absence 
would  expose  the  kingdom  to  fatal  danger,  and  intreated 
him  to  lay  aside  his  design.  The  king  consented  to  have 
the  matter  laid  before  the  Pope,  St.  Leo  IX.  His  Holinesi^ 
judged  it  would  be  imprudent  for  the  king  to  leave  England 
in  the  present  juncture,  and,  on  that  account,  freed  him  from 
i)is  vow,  on  condition  that  he  distributed  in  abns  to  the  poor, 
a  sum  equal  to  what  he  would  have  expended  in  his  jour- 
ney ;  secondly,  that  he  should  build  or  repair  and  «uiow  a 
monastery  for  divine  semce,  in  honor  of  St  Peter.  On 
receiving  the  Pope's  brief,  the  pious  king  pitched  upon  a 
spot,  lying  to  the  west  of  I^ondon,  where  he  erected  that 
noble  structure,  called  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  the 
work  of  years ;  as  soon  as  finished,  it  was  solemnly  coosf- 
crated  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Evangelic  in  l^Sb, 
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nine  days  before  his  death.  He  was  taken  ill  white  assist' 
ing  at  the  ceremony  of  the  dedication,  and  died  on  the 
fifth  of  January  1066,  after  a  prosperous  and  religious  reign 
of  twenty-three  years  and  some  months. 

Two  aspiring  competitors  for  the  British  crown  had  been 
long  looking  and  long  preparing  for  this  event,  Harold,  the 
5on  of  Godwin,  and  William,  duke  of  Normandy.    A  tliird 
competitor  was  Edgar  Etheling,  the  legal  heir  by  descent. 
But  the  carpachy  of  this  weak  prmce  was  generally  thought 
unequal  to  the  task  of  governing  an  unwieldy  nation ;  few 
came  forward  to  urge  his  claim,  nor  did  he  himself  shew 
any  great  mclinaton  to  enforce  it.     Harold  immediately 
stepped    into    the    throne  without    opposition,  and,  as  it 
appeared,  had  the  chief  strength  of  the  nation  to  support  his 
pretensions.    William  of  Normandy,  who  had  already  con* 
certed  measures  with  the  continental  powers,  lost  no  time 
in  providing  himself  with  an  army  for  the  conquest  of  a 
kingdom,  w^hich    Harold    himself  had    promised  to   put 
him  in  possession  of,  upon  the  demise  of  king  Edwards  He 
first  summoned  Harold  to  perform  his  promise.    Harold,  as 
was  expected,  scornfully  rejected  the  duke's  demand,  and 
prepared  for  war.    The  duke,  by  this  time,  had  collected  a 
numerous  fleet  of  transports  and  other  ships,  with  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  chosen  men,  and  only  waited  for  a  favorable 
wind  to  waft  them  to  the  English  shore.    On  the  eve  of  Su 
Michael,  he  sailed  from  the  Norman  coast,  proceeded  in  good 
order,  and  disembarked  his  troops,  without  loss,  and  without 
Oj^sition,  at  Pavensey,  a  village  on  the  Sussex  shore. 

Harold  mustered  his  whole  force,  and  marched  directly 
against  the  invaders,  being  determined,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  to  risk  his  own  and  the  kingdom's 
fate,  upon  the  issue  of  a  single  battle.  On  the  fourteenth  of 
October,  1066,  both  aimics  met  in  a  plain  near  the  town  of 
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Hasdngs.  The  nij^t  preceding  the  littde,  had  been  spetil 
in  a  very  difierent  manner  by  the  two  parties;  by  tbe 
Normans  in  acts  of  devotion  and  silent  prayer*  \sy  the 
English  in  riot  and  disorder.  The  battle  b^anwiAitbe 
dawn  of  davi  and  continued  till  «jDiset.  The  foil  of  Ha^tU 
put  an  end  to  the  contest  The  conqueror  marched  straig^ 
to  London,  allowing  the  English  no  time  to  rafly  or  U 
recover  from  their  consternation.  His  unexpected  presence 
struck  terror  throi^  the  people,  the  clergy  and  nointity, 
who  were  there  assemUed  They  received  him  with  some 
faint  expressions  of  congratulation,  declared  him  worthy 
of  a  kingdom,  and  made  him  a  taader  of  the  Britiah  crown. 
He  seemed  to  demur  at  first,  but  was  soon  per^nacted  that 
the  critical  moment  was  not  to  be  n^lected.  Preparations 
were  immediately  made  for  his  coronatkm,  which  AVdred^ 
the  archbishop  of  York,  performed  in  Westmmater  Alobey, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December  1068. 


SECTION  vm. 

Despotism  of  the  Norman  GovemmenL 

(A.  D.  1077.)  WiLUAii,  the  founder  of  the  Nonnan 
royal  race  in  England,  was  the  nattiral  son  of  Robert,  duke 
of  Normandy,  by  Hariette,  a  tuuier's  daughter,  fjx>m  which 
circumstance  he  is  sumamed  the  Bastar^L  At  tte  age  of 
nine  years  he  succeeded  his  dying  faiths,  who,  havii^  no 
Intimate  offipring,  beqt^athed  to  him  his  Nonnan  title  and 
estates.  I%e  Conqueror,  for  natural  talents,  for  politicai 
and  military  abilities,  may  deservedly  be  ranked  the  Sat 
among  the  princes  of  that  age.    The  French  writers  lansh 
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iht  most  florid  ipfmegytks  upon  his  kingly  and  religioiis 
virtues.  They  exidtingly  )»ide  themselves  upon  the  honor 
which  their  country  has  acquired,  fai  giving  to  England  a 
new  progeny  of  kings,  the  founders  of  her  present  gran** 
deur«  and  of  the  mighty  ccmsequence  she  holds  among  the 
nations  of  Europe*  They  tell  us  that  the  rude  Normans^ 
within  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  were  become 
polished  Frenchmen;  that  England,  in  consequence  of 
being  conquered  by  them,  emerged  from  a  state  of  barba* 
rism  and  ignorance,  into  an  enlightened  nation,  and  tiiat 
religion  began  to  blaze  forth  with  fresh  lustre*  What 
grou;ids  there  are  for  this  splendid  boast,  solid  facts  will 
tihew  better  than  empty  declamation. 

Under  the  Saxon  kings,  England  saw  a  wise  policy, 
established,  and  wholesome  laws  enacted,  which  at  once 
secured  the  administration  of  justice  on  the  part  of  govern* 
ment,  and  preserved  right  order  among  the  people.  The§e 
laws,  made  at  different  periods,  for  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
under  Ethelbert,  Inas,  Alfred,  and  Edgar,  were  collected 
and  published  with  improvements,  by  the  Confessor,  and 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Edward's  laws.  The  Conqueror 
found  these  laws  universally  respected  and  observed  in  the 
English  nation;  he  acknowledged  their  excellency,  bound 
Iiimself  by  oath  at  his  coronation  to  observe  them,  and 
finally  confirmed  them,  though  with  some  additions  in  favor 
of  his  Norman  followers.  History  informs  us  that  England 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  improvement  of 
agriedture,  of  mechanics,  and  manufactures,  long  befoi*e 
any  Norman  landed  on  her  shore.  Mention  has  akeady 
been  made  of  her  public  schools,  for  the  education  of  youth, 
of  her  numerous  monasteries,  the  fruitful  seminaries  of 
virtue  and  learning.  Those  foreign  writers,  who  so  freely 
stigmatize  the  English  nation  with  the  gross  imputation  of 
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barl^fism  aad  ig9araiice»  in  comparisoA  cf  imr  acccMii* 
\\hahcd  Normans,  surely  forget,  or  never  knew  tiiaiEsgiaod, 
besides  her  monastic  depositaries  of  foreigo  and  ifmes6& 
records,  had  her  university  at  Oxford;  that  the  ieam^laB* 
guages,  Greek  and  Latin«  were  waraily  cultivated,  tioat 
ecclesiastical  knowledge  and  die  study  of  holy  scnpt\nt 
were  regularly  attended  to«  that  a  conctaot  intercourse,  a 
fine,  with  the  most  polished  nations»  was  industriously  roain^ 
taincd.    The  English  Saxon^t  as  we  have  seen,  had  long 
before  the  conquest  fumisbed  Frsaice  itself  with  masters, 
Germany  with  apostles,  the  Church  with  learned  prelates, 
the  calendar  with  eminent  saints.    They  had  ever  beeo 
remarkable  for  a  simplicity  of  manners,  an  ^pesC  confi- 
dence in  one  another,  a  hearty  devoUon*  and  a  reverence  for 
religion;  all  which  began  gradnaUy  to  decline  after  the 
conquest.    And  if  before  tliat  epoch  England  had  bad  the 
miiirortune  to  see  her  studies  iaterrupted^  and  h^  morals 
tarnislicd  by  tlie  interruption  of  barbarous  invaders  trom 
tlie  north,  her  misfortune  was  common  with  the  other 
western   and    southern    countries  erf  Europe.      Englajid, 
within  herself,  possessed  resources  which  enabled  her  tu 
rise  above  misfortune;  witiu2ss  the  prosperity  of  St  Edward's 
rci<in. 

Wlicn  the  enterprising  Norman  embarked  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  HaroW,  he  held  out  to  his  surrounding  followers 
the  spoils  of  England  as  the  reward  of  their  labors ;  he 
pointed  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  in  a  firm  tone  exclaimed^ 
There,  my  fellow  soldiers,  lies  the  field,  in  whiqh  you  are 
to  fix  your  establishment  and  erect  trc^hies  to  your  valour. 
He  made  his  promise  good.  From  the  day  that  the  chance 
of  war  placed  him  on  the  British  throne,  he  considered  the 
people  of  England  as  his  slaves  rather  than  his  subject; 
and  began  to  treat  them  witli  that  despotic  rigor  vvhicA  he 
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thought  the  rigbt  of  conquest  gave  him-  Having  the  power 
of  cailing  from  tlie  continent  as  many  troops  as  he  judged 
requisite  to  complete  his  oppressive  plans,  he  created  a 
military  goverjiment,  and  reduced  hi«  new  subjects  to  the 
most  abject  'slavery,  insult  added  to  oppression,  galled 
the  spirited  nobles,  and  sometimes  drove  them  into  desperate 
acts  of  resistance.  The  Conqueror  was  not  sorry  to  see 
Ihose  impotent  insurrections,  as  they  furnished  him  with  a 
plausible  pretext  of  levying  new  fines,  and  making  new  con- 
ftscations,  either  for  the  increase  of  his  own  royal  domains, 
er  for  the  reward  of  his  military  chieftains.  By  these 
measures,  ancient  and  opulent  families  of  the  English  nation 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence-;  degraded  nobles 
experienced  ^very  sort  of  ignominy  and  contempt,  white 
they  beheld  their  castles  and  manors  transferred  to  Nor- 
mans and  other  foreigners.  The  despotic  policy  of  William 
suffered  no  EngJishman  to  hold  any  post  of  eraokiment  or 
honor;  his  jealousy  turned  out  every  naUve  from  every 
.office  of  trust  In  less  than^nine  years,  death,  or  the  Con- 
.queror*s  high  hand,  removed  -every  baren,  bishop,  and  abbot 
erf  the  English  extraction  from  the  kingdom,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  St  Wolstan,  the  inoffensive  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter. By  the  help  of  attainders,  of  fines,  of  banishment, 
and  capital  executions,  William  made  himself  the  rich 
source  of  both  property  and  Jionor.  By  the  liberal  distri- 
bntion  of  -tkles.and  estates  among  the  favorite  Normans,  he 
secured  to  himself  the  whole  strength  of  the  nation,  and 
still  reserved  a  competent  portion  to  establish  his  own  inde- 
pendent power.  The  appropriation  of  fourteen  hundred 
and  twenty-two  manors,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
furnished  iiim  with  a  more  ample  revenue  than  any  king  of 
England  ever  had  before  or  since.  Being  thus  above  the 
reach  of  all  law  and  control,  he  suffered  none  to  dispute  liis 
VOL.  I.  44 
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soveretga  vrill  with  impumty.  He  ordered  the  M^mu)  lan^ 
giiige  to  be  taught  in  all  the  schools,  all  pleadings  in  die  courts 
of  judicature,  all  deeds  to  be  drawn,  and  all  laws  to  become 
posed  in  the  sanie  foreign  idiom,  that  the  English^  with  their 
loss  of  freedom,  might  likewise  lose  the  use  of  their  o^m 
native  tongue. 

But  the  most  intemperate  stretch  of  Norman  despotism 
was  the  formation  of  a  new  forest  near  Winchester,  the 
king's  usual  place  of  residence.  Hunting  was  a  ^rt  in 
which  Saxons  and  Normaoa  equally  took  d^ht^  The 
royal  forests  of  England  appeared  not  sufficiently  <sctensive 
for  the  mighty  Nimrod  of  a  conqoored  country.  He 
ordered  the  county  of  Hampshire,  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
miles,  to  be  laid  waste  for  the  presenration  of  game.  Desif 
to  the  cries  of  humanity,  ho  drove  the  he^rfess  mhahitants 
irom  their  dwellings,  took  possession  of  tteir  lands  wkhout 
making  any  compensation,  destroyed  villages,  and  sacrile- 
giously levelled  many  churches  and  convents  to  the  ground. 
The  promotion  of  Lanfranc  to  the  vacant  See  of  Canter- 
bury, was  but  a  small  compensatbn  for  the  great  bttrdens 
he  put  upon  the  Church.  Lanfranc,  an  Italian  by  birtfa,  a 
Benedictine  monk  by  profession,  had  distingmsiied  tamselC 
by  his  literary  abilities,  and  particularly  by  his  writings 
against  the  errors  of  Berengarius.  He  first  taught  in  the 
public  schools  that  were  opened  in  the  monastery  of  Bee  in 
Normandy,  was  then  made  abbot  of  St  Stephofi's  in  Caen, 
and  from  thence  advanced  against  his  will  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  See  of  Canterbury,  which  he  governed  with  pastoral 
xeal  and  prudence,  for  nineteen  years.  The  Conqueror's 
hand  lay  heavy  upon  his  English  subjects  to  the  very  end. 
After  a  political  and  oppressive  reign  of  twenty-one  3rean^ 
death  summoned  him,  like  other  mortals,  to  appear  he^tc 
the  awful  tribunal  of  God^  the  sovereign  Judge  of  cofiqasrora 
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and  of  kir^  themselves.  He  left  betiiod  liim  tbfee  son?, 
Robert,  Wiffiam,  and  Hemy.  By  will  be  bequeathed  Nor- 
mandy to  the  first,  England  to  the  second,  and  &ve  thousand 
marks  in  money  to  the  third. 


SECTION  IX. 

St.  Gregory  VII.  Pope^  and  Henrt/  IV.  King  of  Germany. 

(A.  D.  1074.)  SuHmr  and  incontinence  had  struck  deep 
root  among  the  ctergy  of  Ei^bnd,  Italy,  Germany  and 
France.  The  evil  began  under  those  unworthy  Popes*  who 
so  flfaamefully  disgraced  the  tiara  by  their  immoral  conduct 
in  the  tenth  century;  the  scandal  spread,  and  had  now  coz^ 
tinued  so  long,  that  the  inferior  clergy  pleaded  custom  for 
their  irregularities.  Many  even  of  the  bi^ops  were  equally 
unfaithful  to  their  vow,  and  with  greater  guilt  Hence  the 
{Corrupt  laity,  being  under  no  appr^^iaon  of  a  reproof 
from  men  as  de^y  immersed  m  vice  as  tbey,  gave  free 
scope  to  ^ir  passions.  To  stem  the  torrei^  of  so  general 
at  Ucentsousness  which  then  dduged  the  Chris^an  world, 
TequsM  the  zeal  and  fortitude  of  an  a])oslIe.  Gregory  VII«, 
known  foy  the  name  of  Hildebrand,  before  he  was  raised  to 
the  Popedom,  seems  to  have  been  destined  by  a  specml 
Providence  for  the  arduous  undertaking.  This  celebrated 
pontiff  was  bom  in  Tuscany,  educated  at  Rome,  and  pro- 
fessed a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Cluni.  Nature  had 
et»lowed  hkn  with  fine  talents,  which  being  cultivated  by 
study,  and  adorned  with  virtue,  were  too  bright  to  lie  hid- 
den in  a  religious  ceU.  His  rqmtation  spread  through  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.    He  preached  iffith  applaiee  aad 
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success  in  the  court  of  the  pious  emperor  Henry  Ul4  Pcfe 
Victor  IL  employed  bind  as  bis  legate  in  France.  His  sin- 
gular merit  united  the  sui&ages  g(  aU  for  his  proiDfAiQii  to 
the  pontificate  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  IL,  in  WZ3. 
Foreseeing  the  difficulties  in  which  a  faithftil  coinptiaice 
with  the  pastoral  charge  wouM  twavoidably  engage  him,  k 
used  his  best  endeavors  to  procure  a  new  election,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  intreat  Honryr  the  king,  of  Geraoany,  to 
except  against  the  choice  made  in  his  favor.  He  urged 
every  reason  which  he  thought  likely  to  make  an  impression 
upon  the  king's  mind,  and,  among  other  things,  told  him 
that  the  crimes,  of  which  his  Majesty  stoocf  gtdity,  w^re  so 
public  and  enormous  in  their  natwne;  that,  shooU  /le  becom* 
polled  to  accept  tlie  office  of  sovereign  pontifii  he  could  not 
in  conscibnce  let  them  pass  without  cetisure.  His  remon*- 
stranoes  had  not  the  eiTect  he*  wished ;  Henry  approved  and 
ratified  his  election, 

Gregory,  being  thus  ptaced*  in  St.  Peter^5  chair,  not  by 
faction  or  intrigue,  as  his  enemies  have  slanderously  said» 
immediately  began  to  exert  his  authority  for  the  extirpatioo 
of  tliose  seandakm?  vices  which  had  long  shocked  all  good 
men,  simony  and  incontinence  of  the  clergy.  To  rmnain 
silent  or  inactive  amidst  such  disorders,  he  conceived  would 
l>e  to  make  himself  a  partner  in  the  guiltr  Experience  bad 
shewn  him  that  lenient  measures  would  produce  no  good 
The  inveteracy  of  the  evil  requh^d  a  strong  band  to  root  it 
up.  The  zealous  pontiflT,  like  another  Jeremiah',  oodertook 
the  work  of  reform  with  wonderful  resolution  and  fortitude; 
No  appearance  of  difikulties,  no  respect  of  persons,  no 
apprehension  of  danger  was  capable  of  damping  the  cour- 
age, whenever  his  duty  to  God  and  the  Church  demanded 
his  exertions.  In  every  puUic  transaction  of  moment,,  bf 
previously  laid  the  matter  before  his  council,  and  aded 
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with  their  advice.  Fixed  in  the  resalation  of  jwrtting  a  stop 
to  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  age,  as  far  as  ha  was  abie,  he 
assembled  a  provmcial  synod  of  bishops  to  deliberate  with 
him  upon  the  most  efficacious  mean^  of  succeeding  in  the 
rehgioos  enterprise.  With  their  approbation  and  advice,  he 
publislied  a  decree  in  which  he  declared  all  persons,  of 
whatever  rank,  who  were  guilty  of  simony,  disqualified 
from  holding  any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  and  incapable  of 
being  invested  witli  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Similar  censures 
ugainst  the  incontinent  clergy  were  likewise  denounced  in 
terms  equally  strong. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  decree,  sullen  murmurs 
began  to  rise  on  every  side ;  from  the  many  who  felt  them* 
iselvos  guilty,  it  met  with  violent  opposition,  especially  in 
liombardy  and  Germany.  Their  criminal  resistance  drew 
upon  them  fresh  censures  of  suspension  and  excommunica- 
lion.  Tumults  ensued  in  some  parts  of  Germany ;  ajqplica' 
tions  were*  made  to  the  holy  See  for  a  juitigation  in  the 
decree.  The  subject  was  of  two  sacred  a  nature' to  ^mit 
a  deviation  from  the  ancient  rule,  and  hi$  Holiness  had 
taken  his  resolution  upon  too  pure  a  motive  to  be  shaken  in  it. 

Certain  writers,  better  versed  in  the  system  of  modern 

reformation,  than  in  the  primitive  discipline  of  Clirist's 

Church,  represent  this  pontifical  decree  of  Gregory  VU.  as 

ft  tyrannical  act,  and  a  strange  attempt  io  impose  a  new 

oMigation  upon  the  clergy  against  their  consent    In  this 

Aort  view  of  ecclesiastical  history,  enougli  has  been  pro- 

/luced,  from  authentic  records,  to  shew  that  the  celibacy  of 

the  clergy  made  a  part  of  primitive  discipline  in  the  Churol^ 

-and  consequently  that  St  Gregory's  decree  enacjted  no  new 

law,  but  only  enforced  an  old  oiie,  which  every  <:lergyma» 

knetv  he  was  bound  to  observe,  from  ^  moment  be  iofyi^ 

kigfaer  orders. 

44* 
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Many  of  the  German  prelates  seeing  thenoselv^mrolved 
in  the  Censures  pronounced  by  the  sovereign  pontif  zgakat 
simony*  and  being  by  no  means  disposed  to  rdinquisk  their 
rich  benefices,  had  recourse  to  Henry,  the  king  of  Ger- 
many, for  his  support  in  a  cause  which  equaUy  afiectei 
their  common  interest  Henry,  as  we  have  seen,  had  tk 
misfortune  to  lose  his  father  when-  but  five  years  okL  Hii 
mother,  Agnes,  the  empress  dowager,  undertook  to-  govern 
in  his  name.  His  dutiful  behavior  for  some  years  gave 
promising  hopes  of  his  becoming  the  imitator  of  his  father's 
virtues.  But  being  surrounded  by  wicked  ^c<q)ha3its,  the 
usual'  attendants  of  a  court,  he  was  persuaded  at  an  earhr 
age  to  dismiss  his  mother,  and  to  take  the  lebs  of  g&vetxh 
ment  into  his  own  hands.  Being  now  onder  bo  eoatroJ,  he 
gave  free  scope  to  his  passions,  and  ran  headbng  into  vke. 
By  his  violent  and  imprudent  conduct  he  quickly  lost  the 
confidence  of  his  subjects,  and  provoked  a  war  -with  the 
German  princes.  The  Saxons  rebelled;  the  dukes  of  Soa- 
bia,  of  Bavaria,  and  Carintha  took  up  arms  to  repd  his 
usurpations.  The  pious  empress  Agnes  retired  from  the 
tumultuous  scene,  to  Rome,  and  made  herself  a  nun  to  serve 
God  in  religious  solitude,  beii^  equally  disgusted  with 
the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  the  excesses  of  her  ddoded 
son.  The  zealous  Gregory,  from  the  time  of  his  advance- 
ment  to  St.  Peter's  chair,  never  ceased  to  render  to  Henry 
the  good  offices  of  a  fViend  and  a  father,  as  long  as  he  had 
hopes  of  reclaiming  him.  In  a  language  the  most  pathetic 
and  persuasive,  he  admonished  him  of  his  Christian  doty* 
expostidated  vrith  him  upon  the  evil  courses  he  had  takeiir 
exhorted  him  to  repent,  and  soUcited  his  concurrence  for 
the  extirpation  of  those  public  vices  which  had  too  long  dis- 
graced  religion  and  the  empire.  Henry,  at  that  tune,  hd 
too  much  upon  his  hands  to  quarrel  withthe  Pope.    A  ira& 
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his  interest  to  dissemble,  and  even  to  promise  what  he  never 
intended  to  perform. .  In  bis  answer  to  the  Holy  Father^  he 
humbly  acknowledged  and  condemned  his  guilt,  in  selling: 
the  benefices  of  the  Church,  and  by  an  abuse  of  power  in 
bestovring  the  ecclesiastical  livings  upon  parsons  wholly 
unfit  But  no  sooner  was  the  storm  dispersed,  whieh  had 
threatened  to  overset  his  throne  in  Germany^  than  he 
resumed  his  former  habits  and  former  violences  against  the 
Church.  Experience  had  taught  him,  that  the  sale  of  bish- 
opricsr  and  abbeys  was  too  lucrative  a  traffic  to  be  tamely 
given  up :  he  took  the  simonical  prelates  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  bade  defiance  to  the  grumbling  thunders  of  the 
Vatican. 


SECTION  X. 

Henry,  defender  of  Simony  and  Schism^ 

(A.  D.  1076.)  HfiifRY  and  his  schismatical  associates 
had  little  hopes  of  carrying  their  pointy  as  long  as  they  saw 
Gregory  in  St  Peter's  chair.  They  resolved  to  depose 
him.  With  that  intent,  they  assembled  at  Worms,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  Januar>>  lOW*  Opportunely  for  their 
extravagant  undertaking,  arrived  a  cardinal  from  Rome, 
called  Hugh,  whom  the  Pope  had  lately  degraded  on 
account  of  his  scandalous  immoratities*  He  came  fraught 
with  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  provided  with  a  loi^  list  of 
invented  crimes  against  the  Holy  Father,  which  no  witness" 
had  proved,  and  no  man  believed.  He  also  produced  a 
packet  of  forged  letters,  in  the  name  of  the  cardmais  of  the 
senate  and  Roman  people,  containing  complaints  of  the 
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fdmbfiiacal  election,  and  demanding  the  depontionof  H3de- 
brand  from  the  papal  throne.  These  apocryphal  kistnio 
tions  to  the  diet  being  read,  a  formal  accusaticm  wsa there- 
upon exh&ited  against  Hildebrand,  styling  hiaoself  Ihpe, 
and  sentence  of  deposition  was  peremptorily  prooooDctd 
wijkJiout  further  ceremony^  Two  bishops  ventured  to  objeel 
against  the  illegal  mode  in  which  the  whole  business  had 
been  conducted ;  incompeteilt  judges,  they  said,  have  pre- 
sumed, in  despite  of  tlie  canons,  to  accuse,  to  coademn  and 
punish,  not  only  a  bishop,  but  the  sover^gn  pontifi^  in  his 
absence,  without  the  formality  even  of  eking  hifn  to  appear, 
or  of  notifying  to  him  the  grounds  of  accusatkuL  They. 
however,  signed  the  iniquitous  sent^ice  wtk  the  rest,  wbo 
were  ptesent  To  this  mock  sentence,  Henry  subjoined  two 
insulting  letters,  commanding  Hildebrand  the  monk,  whcwi 
he  no  longer  hejd  for  Pope,  to  quit  St  Peter's  chair,  and  to 
make  room  for  one  more  worthy,  "v^om  be  should  sqppcnnl 
in  due  season.  These  letters  be  delivered  to  lUdand,  an 
ecclesiastic  of  Parma,  with  a  strict  charge  to  deliver  them 
into  the  Pope's  hands.  He  directed  also  other  letters  to  the 
bishops  of  Lombardy  and  Ancona,  inviting  them  to  joto  in 
the  Pope's  condemnation. 

The  Pope,  whoHy  ignorant  of  what  had  passed  at  Worms, 
had  appointed  the  first  week  of  Lent  for  holding  bis  provin- 
cial council,  according  to  annual  custom.  Roland,  the 
Jung's  messenger,  so  measured  his  joimiey  as  to  enter  Roqub 
the  evening  before  the  opening  of  the  council  Next  morn- 
ing he  entered  the  church,  where  the  Pope  and  hidiops 
were  aasen:^led,  ajod  delivered  his  packet  into  the  Pope's 
hand's,  declaring  its  contents  aloud  to  the  whole  asscn^y. 
Great  confusion  arose;  the  bishop  of  P<QrtiD  exckimed,  Is 
him  be  taken  into  custody.  The  offioer  of  the 
advanced  with  tus  drawn  swordi  and  would  have  i 
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the  insolent  nnany  if  the  Pope  had  not  quickly  interposed  ahi 
sarcd  him.  As  soon  as  siletoce  and  order  were  restoredf 
the  bi^ops  began  to  deliberate  on  what  was  prudent  to  be 
done  in  the  present  emergeticy^  There  was  but  one  opin^ 
ion  upon  the  matter,  and  it  was  that  Heiiry,  by  his  outran 
geous  condtrct^  had  forfeited  hrs  crown,  had  lost  his-  <^Iaim 
to  all  future  allegiance  from  the  empire,  and  tlhat  the  sen^ 
tenee  of  deposition  and  excomnrttnication  ought  ta  be  pro*- 
nounced  against  him.  On  the  following  day  the  Poper 
appeared  again  in  council,  andy  conformably  to  the  advice 
of  the  bishops^  assembled  with  him^  pronounced  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  king  Henry  and  his  sebtsmaticsj 
adherents ;  he  moreover  declared  him  fallen  from  his  royal 
dignity,  and  his  subjects  no  longer  bound  by  their  former 
oath  of  allegiance  to  hm*  Singular  as  the  power  may 
seem,  which  Gregory  then  exercised  over  the  temporal  right 
of  kings,  the  general  opinion  of  those  times  admitted,  as  the 
reader  must  observe,  that  such  a  power  lay  within  the 
sphere  of  papal  jurisdiction.  The  princes,  and  even  Henry 
himself,  were  of  that  opinion,  as  his  letter  to  Gregory,  from 
Worms,  expressly  testifies. 

His  Holiness  sent  a  copy  of  the  sentence  to  the  princes 
of  Germany,  accompanied  with  an  exhortation  to  assem- 
ble and  deliberate  upon  the  choice  of  a  new  king.  Many 
of  the  king's  adherents  now  began  to  enter  seriously  inta 
themselves;  they  acknowledged  their  error,  repented  of 
what  they  had  done,  and  made  their  peace  with  the  holy 
Sec.  The  princes  assembled  to  take  the  present  state  of 
the  empire  into  consideration.  Whether  Henry  should  be 
king  or  not,  and  whether  the  reigning  evil  could  be 
redressed,  while  he  remained  in  power,  was  the  question  in 
debate.  The  majority  thought  not.  Henry  saw  his  danger, 
seal  deputies  to  them,  and  made  them  fair  promises ;  be  had 
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often  done  so  bdbre,  and  had  as  often  deceit  them. 
They  at  last  came  to  this  resolution,  tiiat  if  the  king  did  not^ 
within  the  twelvemomh,  procure  his  absolodoai  firom  the 
sentence  of  excomnumicationt  they  would  proceed  to  depose 
fainif  and  elect  another  m  iiis  stead. 

The  distressed  king  was  now  cimvinced  that  the  €^ 
chance  he  had  of  saving  his  crown^  was  to  reconcile  him- 
self with  the  holy  See,  In  December,  1076,  he  set  off  from 
Hpirej  with  a  single  attendant,  for  Italy,  with  a  full  determi. 
imtion  to  obtain  afasoh^km  from  the  Pope  at  any  rale,  oa 
wluch  so  much  depended.  The  Pope  had  quitted  Rome,  zxd 
was  advanced  as  far  as  Canosium,  or  Cano^ae^  a  castk  in 
Lombardy ,  in  his  way  to  Germany,  where  the  princes  expect* 
ed  him.  Henry,  in  a  peniiential  garb,  presented  hanself 
before  the  gates  of  the  castle,  humbly  begging  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Pope's  piesence,  confessing  his  guilt,  and,  vnAi  ercnr 
mark  of  sincere  contriticHi,  expressing  his  readiness  to  make 
all  the  satisfaction  in  his  power  to  the  injured  church  and 
state,  could  be  only  be  absolved  from  his  excommoBicatton. 
The  Pope,  who  more  than  once  had  experienced  the  insinc^ 
rity  of  his  protestations,  kept  him  in  sospenae  for  three  days, 
by  way  of  trial;  on  ^e  fourth  he  gave  him  an  audience, 
received  his  submission  upon  certam  conditions,  and 
absolved  him  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  o(  January,  10T7. 
His  Holiness  immediatdy  despatched  a  messenger  to  tuform 
the  princes  in  Germanjr  of  this  important  TeeonciMs^ton,  and 
to  desire  that  they  wotdd  put  ofl'  their  electbn  tiH  he  and 
Henry  shouki  join  them  in  a  full  diet  to  terminate  their 
quarrels.  The  messenger  found  the  princes  acttmUy  as^n- 
bled  at  Forcheim  in  Fninconia ;  the  Pope  pressed  Henry  tD 
repair  thid)^,  and  to  fulfil  his  promises.  Henry  foaot 
excuses ;  he  would  not  go  himseU^  nor  auflfer  ins  Holuiesa 
to  go*    Th  princes  grew  weary  of  detey,  and  finding  acf\ix- 
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mg  good  was  to  be  expected  from  a  faithless  kmg,  pro- 
ceeded to  an  election,  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  March 
chose  Rodolpb,  duke  of  Suabia,  for  their  sovereign. 

Henry  was  not  inclined  to  yield  without  a  contest  The 
seeds  of  civil  war  were  sown :  the  two  competitors  toot 
the  field ;  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various  success  f©r 
three  years.  Rodolph  at  last  was  stain  in  battle,  and  left 
his  antagonist  sole  master  of  the  en^pire. 

Elate  and  fierce  with  victory,  Henry  renewed  his  violen- 
ces  against  tlie  Church.  A  crowd  of  simoniacal  and 
deposed  bishops  surrounded  his  throne ;  at  their  Instigation^ 
he  published  anew  tile  mock  deposition  of  Pope  Gregory, 
that  had  passed  in  the  diet  of  Worms,  in  1076,  and  set  up 
Guibert,  die  excommunicated  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  in  his 
room.  The  Pope,  in  consequence  of  this,  renewed  his  for- 
mer censures  against  Henry  and  his  adherents.  Henry, 
full  of  revenge,  marched  an  army  into  Italy;  his  antipope, 
under  the  name  of  Clement  III.,  accompanied  him.  When 
be  came  to  Rome  he  found  the  gates  shut  against  him.  He 
began  a  siege;  at  the  end  of  three  years  a  bribe,  more 
powerful  than  his  arms,  gave  him  entrance  into  the  city. 
He  took  immediate  possession  of  the  Lateran  palace 
caused  his  antipope  to  be  enthroned,  and  was  then  crowned 
emperor  by  him  in  1084.  Gregory  retreated  into  the  castle 
of  St  Angelo,  and  there  remained  secure  from  the  insults 
of  his  persecutor,  till  Robert  Guiscard,  the  valiant  duke  of 
Calabria,  came  to  bis  assistance.  At  the  duke's  approach 
the  emperor  retired  with  his  antipope  into  Lombardy,  and 
from  thence  into  Germany.  Gregory  was  now  master  of 
Rome;  but  as  the  violence  of  party  rendered  it  either 
unsafe  or  unpleasant  for  him  to  remain  there,  he  removed 
first  to  Monte  Cassino,  and  thence  to  Salerno,  where  he  fell 
sick  and  died^  in  1085.    In  his  last  moments  he  uttered 
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these  words,  <'I  have  loved  justice,  and  have  hated  ioiitjciity; 
therefore  I  die  in  a  strange  Istndy 

Two  virulent  invectives,  replete  with  incobei:ent  sbiders 
dgainst  tt)is  illustrious  Pope,  bav€  been  transmitted  to  ps- 
terity  by  Cardinal  Benno,  an  enraged  schismatic,  aal 
devoted  friend  of  Guibert,  the  antipope.  Spaiiheini!,  Tuh 
retin,  and  other  writers  of  the  same  malignant  cast,  have 
made  copious  collections  from  tliem.  The  most  satisfactory 
refutation  of  those  writers  are  the  ten  books  x)f  epistle?^ 
which  St  Gregory  has  lefl  us:  they  are  aa  elegant  and 
lasting  monument  of  the  eminent  virtues  ihat  adorned  his 
soul.  ^*  They  are  penned  with  much  eloquence,"  says  Da 
Pin,*  a  French  author,  wiiom  no  one  suspects  of  being 
partial  to  this  or  any  other  Pope ;  ^*  they  are  full  of  good 
matter,  and  embellished  with  nobje  and  pious  sentiments. 
Pope  Gregory  VIL,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  a  mta 
of  uncommon  tarlcnts  and  unblemished  morals,  an  enemy  to 
simony  and  libertinism,  well  versed  in  tlie  constitution  of 
his  predecessors,  fiiH  of  Christian  thoughts,  animated  wiA 
zeal  for  the  reformation  of  a  eorrupt  clergy,  constant  and 
undaunted  in  the  execution."  if  St  Gregory,  in  his  cen- 
sures against  the  boisterous  Henry,  who  Kke  a  wild  boar^in 
the  scripture  phrase,  had  broke  into  jand  was  laying  waste 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  is  tfiought  by  the  present  age  to 
have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  bis  spiritual  jurisdiction,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  did  but  follow  the  general 
opinion  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

A  disgraceful  end  overtook  his  violent  persecutor.  Hen- 
ry's .obstinacy  in  schism  fcept  up  a  strong  opposition  to  his 
government  in  Germany.  His  two  sons,  Conrad  and 
Henry,  openly  rebelled,  and  joined  the  discontented  prince 
of  ihe  empire^    Conrad  died  soon  after  his  revolt ;  Hery 

•Cent  ii.  At 
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carried  on  the  wacr,  and  forced  his  fiecther  to  abdicate  the 
crown.  The  dethroned  monarch  retired  to  Liege,  v?bere 
he  died  soon  after,  in  1106.  As  be  died  under  the  sentence 
jd  excomnumication,  his  body,  lay  above  ground  in  a  stone 
cofim  for  five  years,  without  Christian  burial,  till  his  son, 
Henry  V.,  bad  it  carried  to  Spire,  and  deposited  with  pomp 
in  the  imperial  vault 


SECTION  XI. 

Sl  Anselm^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

(A.  D.  1093.)  BesiDEs  the  calamitous  scandals  brought 
«ipon  the  Church  at  that  time  by  simony  and  incontinence,  a 
sliarp  contest  upon  the  subject  of  investitures  was  likewise 
carried  on  between  the  mitre  and  the  crown.  Investiture 
is  a  term  employed  to  express  the  right  and  the  act  of 
invest!!^  persons  with  certain  powers,  either  ecclesiastical 
or  civil.  The  kings  of  Germany,  of  Francej  and  England, 
claimed  the  privilege  of  conferring  investitures  upon  the 
bishops  and  abbots  elect  vrithin  the  reabn,  as  a  right 
belonging  to  the  crown.  When  that  royal  claim  was  first 
set  up,  history  does  not  inform  us.  But  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  claim  was  certainly  new,  and  as  it  was  exer- 
cised by  the  delivery  of  a  ring  and  crosier,  emblems  of  a 
spiritual  commission,  from  the  sovereign  to  the  prelate  elect, 
it  wore  a  simoniacal  appearance.  The  communication  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction  cannot  be  derived  from  any  other 
source,  nor  can  it  flow  through  any  other  channel  than  that 
which  Christ  has  established.  To  no  lay  or  civil  potentate 
did  tlje  Divine  Pastor  of  our  souls  give  the  commission  to 
VOL.  1.  45 
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focd  Ins  lambs  and  to  fedd  his  sheep ;  he  gave  il  to  Pet&r.  ^ 
Upon  tliis  <rronnd  Pope  Gregory  VII.  opposed  and  con- 
demned the  lay  practice  of  ecclesiastical  investitures,  wiwch 
had  been  one  subject  of  quarrel,  among  many  oliiers, 
between  him  and  kiiig  Henry  IV.  Henry  persisted  in  Ws 
claim,  against  all  the  force  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  as 
long  as  he  reigned;  his  son  and  successor,  Henry  V, 
equally  persisted  in  the  same  claim  till  the  year  1122,  when 
he  gave  up  the  point  to  Callislus  II.,  \xpon  certain  condi- 
tions, that  were  ratified  by  both  parties  in  a  diet  held  at 
Worms. 

During  the  disputes  betw^een  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
powers  upon  the  continent,  England  was  sorely  ag;gneved  by 
the  t)rranny  of  William  II.,  surnamed  Rufus,  from  bis  red 
hair.  William  ascended  the  throne  upon  the  dennse  of  his 
father,  the  Conqueror,  in  1087.  Of  the  nmny  vices,  whkh 
composed  the  character  of  this  second  king  of  the  Norman 
race,  the  most  enormous  seems  to  have  been  the  extortion 
of  money,  fjx>m  which  no  respect  for  God  or  roan  codd 
stay  his  sacrilegious  hand.  By  an  injustice,  hitherto 
luiknown  in  England,  he  usurped  the  revenue  of  vacant 
church  livings,  and  put  off  the  episcopal  elections,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  rents.  After  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  in 
1089,  he  would  suffer  no  successor  to  be  elected;  and  he 
even  swore,  that  no  one  during  his  life  should  be  a;^xunted 
to  the  metropolitan  See  of  Canterbury.  The  flock  was 
four  years  without  a  pastor ;  the  king  fell  daageroiisly  iU ; 
seeing  himself  upon  the  brink  of  a  frightful  eternity,  he 
trembled  at  the  prospect,  and  gave  signs  of  repentance. 
To  repair  the  public  wrongs  which  he  had  committed,  he 
ordered  public  justice  to  be  done ;  he  earnestly  requested 
among  other  things,  tliat  no  time  might  be  lost  ui  providi^ 

*John,  •.  XXI, 
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fhc  Sec  of  Canterbury  with  a  bishop.  Anselm,  a  former 
disciple  of  Lanfranc,  and  then  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Bee  in  Normandy,  chanced  to  be  in  England  at  the  time. 
He  was  mentioned  to  the  king  as  a  man  eminently  qualified 
for  the  high  office  of  primate.  The  king  ordered  him  to  be 
introduced ;  he  no  sooner  saw  than  named  him  for  the  See 
of  Canterbury.  T1k5  religious  abbot  humbly  declined  the 
honor.  Several  bishops  were  present;  they  all  united  in 
pressing  him  to  accept  tlie  charge ;  he  persisted  in  refusing 
it.  The  king  earnestly  besought  him  to  consent,  saying  that 
the  salvation  of  his  miserable  soul  depended  on  it,  and  seri- 
ously promised  tliat,  in  case  of  his  recoverj',  all  abuses 
should  be  redressed.  Anselm  still  withheld  bis  consent,  till 
ttie  bishops  thrust  a  crosier  into  his  hand,  and  forced  him 
reluctantly  to  yield.  The  ceremony  of  his  consecration 
was  performed  with  great  solemnity  by  the  archbishop  of 
York,  on  the  fourth  day  of  December,  1093. 

The  kii^  recovered;  his  fair  promises  of  amendment 
vanished  with  his  sickness.  Like  most  pretenders  to  repen- 
tance, who  promise  to  relinquish  sin,  when  they  can  sin  no 
longer,  Rufus  relapsed  into  his  former  habits.  The  arch- 
bishop failed  not  to  remind  liim  of  his  Christian  duty,  and 
of  the  fair  promises  he  bad  made.  The  admonition  gave 
ofience ;  the  king  grew  angry,  and  took  the  resolution  to 
put  the  archbishop  put  of  the  way  of  giving  him  any  further 
trouble.  He  exhorted  his  nobles  to  disclaim  him,  he  engaged 
the  bishops  not  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  metropolitan, 
and  offered  an  annual  pension  to  Pope  Urban  if  he  would 
but  depose  him.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  afflicted 
primate  judged  that  it  could  answer  no  good  purpose  for 
him  to  remain  a  silent  spectator  of  growing  disorders  which 
he  had  not  the  power  either  to  correct  or  prevent ;  he  asked 
the  king's  leave  to  quit  the  kingdomt  and  to  visit  Rome. 
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The  iing  after  some  difficidty  gave  his  aft^aU  wtitA  at 
once  discarded  a  troublesome  monitor,  and  left  \m  £ree  t^ 
9wcep  tlie  archiqpiscopal  reats  into  the  royal  eieiiequer. 
The  good  bishop  at  partus  gave  the  king  his  Ueseiag,  utd 
they  separated  seetningly  on  amicaUc  terms. 

St.  Anselm  travelled  as  a  poor  pilgrim,  aecompatiied  by 
two  monks,  till  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
witli  very  signal  marks  of  kindness  and  distmetion  by 
Urban  IL  The  schismatical  Greeks  had  shewn  some  incli- 
nation of  enteriog  again  into  communioQ  with  the  See  of 
Rome.  Urban  agreed  to  meet  them  in  councS  at  BanV  & 
town  in  the  territory  of  Naples;  he  took  St  Anaefan  along 
with  him.  In  Oct<d)er,  1096,  a  hundred  and  tweoly-ihree 
bishops  assembled  to  discuss  the  Qontroverted  poui&s  between 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Chiffcfa.  The  Gredts  began  by  pro- 
posing the  question  relative  to  the  processioa  of  die  Holy 
Ghost ;  it  was  a  question  of  faith ;  they  erroneously  asserted 
tlial  be  proceeded  from  the  Father  only.  When  they  had 
said  all  they  had  to  say  upon  the  sidrjeet,  Ansehn,  in  eon* 
sidcration  of  his  profound  .learning  in  thedogicai  questions^ 
was  called  upon  to  speak  in  reply.  He  apoke  with  such 
force  of  argument,  so  deariy  and  so  soiidiy  to  the  point* 
produced  such  eonvincing  proofe  from  scriptae  vad  the 
fathers  is  support  ef  the  Catholic  dodriaev  which  asserts 
tlie  procession  of  the  Hdy  G^ost  W  be  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  that  the  Greeks  had  nothing  more  to  object  They 
were  silenced,  hut  not  reclaimed  from  their  error. 

Anselm  accompanied  the  Pope  to  Binne,  where  he  mada 
sotTie  sUy«  and  then  repaired  to  Lyons,  to  his  cid  friexd  the 
archUahop  ikigh.  There  he  received  news  of  the  kii^  of 
England's  death.  The  king  was  hooting  in  the  new  forest; 
a  stag  hounded  from  the  thicket  before  him;  Waiter  Tyndl 
a  Noiman  gentfemaa  of  his  train,  kt  fly  an  mcrow;  the 
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arro'W'  glanced  from  a  tree  and  pierced  the  king's  heart. 
T^TTel,  see^i^  what  he  had  done,  galloped  off  wUh  full 
speed  to  the  sea  shore,  embarked  for  Normandy,  joined  the 
crusade,  and  was  never  heard  of  more.  The  king's  bloody 
corpse  was  found  on  the  spot  where  ho  fell,  was  conveyed 
to  Winchester,  and  there  buried  without  ceremony.  Such 
^as  the  untimely  end  of  Rufus,  without  the  grace  of  a 
moment's  warning  for  repentance,  Ilis  brother  Robert 
being  then  engaged  against  the  infidels  in  tlie  holy  land, 
Henry,  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  took  advantage 
of  Robert's  absence,  seized  the  reins  of  government,  and 
caused  himself  to  ha  crowned  king,  by  Maurice,  the  bishop 
of  London,  iathe  year  1100. 

To  WHpply  his  defect  of  title  to  the  tlirone,  the  new  king 
began  his  reign  by  courting  populairity.  He  recalled  the 
archbishop  Anselm,  confirmed  many  privileges  to  the  nation, 
and  afterwards  compounded  with  his  brother  Robert  for  the 
crown,  by  agreeing  to  pay  him  an  annual  pension.  Anselm, 
soon  after  his  return,  held  a  synod  at  Westminster,  in  wliich 
jie  incurred  the  displeasure  both  of  the  king  and  many  of  the 
clergy,  by  tlie  censures  he  pronounced  against  all  such 
churchmen  as  kept  their  concubines,  or  received  their  inves- 
titures from  the  crowTi.  The  lay  colkition  of  investitures, 
as  wo  have  seen,  was  a  late  claim,  which  the  king  was  not 
inclined  to  relinquish,  and  which  the  archbishop  could  not 
a^^ee  to,  consistently  with  "his  duty  to  the  spiritual  powers 
of  the  Church,  that  had  repeatedly  condemned  it  under  the 
fieyerest  censures.  These  censures  equally  affected  the 
giver  and  receiver.  The  dispute  became  daily  more  and 
more  serious.  By  the  consent  of  parties,  St.  Anselm  went 
to  consult  the  Pope,  Paschal  XL,  the  successor  of  Urban. 
IJenry,  on  his  part,  s^nt  deputiee  to  urge  his  claim.  His 
^iaim  was  not  admitted  to  the  extent  he  contended  for. 

45* 
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Homage  to  the  cfown  for  teikiponditiefi  «[q)eQdiBg  tbereos. 
Paschal  allowed  might  te  bwfuUy  done,  botl^  by^isiiops, 
and  abbots^  and  with  that  answer  the  king  was  nBaOed. 
St.  Anselm  returned  for  the  last  tim^  fn>m  the  contineii  to 
his  thtirch  of  Canterbury  in  1100^  where  ha  pasted  the  \di 
thre^  ye^rs  of  hid  life  in  peftCd.  His  virtues  gave  him  rank 
among  the  Saintd ;  his  theological  tracts  entitle  him  to  a 
place  among  the  doctors  of  the  Church. 

Besides  St  Anselm  and  Lai^anc,  who  adorned  England 
with  theif  writings  in  the  eleirenA  eentury,  three  other  con- 
temporary authors  claim  our  notice;.  Eadmer,  the  diseifde 
and  faithful  companion  of  St.  Anasb^i  in  his  travds; 
Osberne,  precentor  in  the  cathedral  churdi  of  Canterbury; 
and  Ingulf,  abbot  of  CroylamL  These  authors^m  a  plaia 
and  tma&cled  style,  have  left  us  menmn  of  the  times  ta 
which  they  lived,  or  which  immediate^  pieceded  them; 
they  were  meti  of  character,  men  ^  judgment,  men  of 
veracity.  Mr^  Hume  sometimes  crowds  his  page  with  their 
names  to  sttengthen  his  nanrative,  and  sometimes  vilifies 
them  with  the  appellation  of  inonk»h  writen.  if  he  cites 
them  as  vouchers  f^  liu^  isega^ing  rdigioB,  it  fieqncncly 
is  to  make  them  My  whal  in  their  memoirs  they  absolutely 
contradiot  W^  l^ive  kista^ced  it  above  in  the  account 
given  us  by  the  Scotch  hi^riM  of  £c^  andJBdwL 
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SECTION  xir. 

First  Crusade. 

(A.  D.  1096.)  Iir  the  eleventh  century,  a  romantic  spirft 
of  enterprise  began  to  establish  itself  in  Europe.  The  last 
weak  princes  of  the  Carlovingtan  race  laid  the  foundation 
of  those  petty  states,  into  which  France  and  Germany  were 
divided.  The  lords  and  governors  of  the  provinces  usurped 
to  themselves  the  fragments  of  the  mouldering  empire,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  independent  potentates,  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  power.  Elated  by  their  princely  situation, 
they  were  frequently  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  were 
«ver  ready  to  embark  in  every  military  enterprise,  where 
the  lure  of  honor  or  of  conquest  mvited  them  to  arms.  To 
Bet  their  Christian  brethren  free  from  the  Mahometan  yoke, 
and  to  fvrest  the  holy  land  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Infidels, 
was  an  object  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  It  was  no 
sooner  proposed  than  embraced  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
which  a  genius  for  chivalry,  stimulated  by  religion,  is 
capable  of  ins^ming. 

The  project  of  this  holy  war,  as  it  is  since  called,  origi- 
nated  with  >an  obscure  soKtary  of  the  diocese  of  Amiens  in 
France.  This  devout  man,  known  in  history  by  the  name 
of  Peter  the  hermit,  being  long  inured  to  the  penitential 
exercises  of  an  eremitical  life,  and  impressed  with  a  lively 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  inestimable  benefit  of  redemption, 
resolved  upon  a  pilgrhnage  to  Jerusalem,  that  he  might 
adore  his  Savioor  upon  the  spot  where  he  shed  his  blood, 
and  rose  again  from  the  dead.  To  sati^  his  devotion,  the 
pious  pilgrim  made  some  stay  In  the  city,  daily  visiting  die 
koty  sepulchre,  in  which  our  Redeemer's  body  bad  been 
laid,  and  bedewing  it  witb  tears.    He  waited  upon  SimeoB, 
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the  virtuous  patriarch,  in  order  to  collect  the  bol  iofbrma- 
tioB  he  could  of  the  state  of  religion  in  that  country.  The 
patriarch  at  first  ^ight  discovered  in  him  the  marks  of  ^tKxi- 
ness  and  of  sound  sense,  entered  into  conversation  urithUm, 
by  means  of  an  interpreter,  and  at  some  length  descriM 
the  wretched  situation  in  which  the  Christians  there  weit 
placed,  Djr  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  their  Mshom- 
etan  rulers.  The  good  hermit  wept  at  the  accooot,  and 
asked  if  nothing  could  be  done  for  their  relieC  We  once 
had  hopes,  replied  the  patriarch,  of  receiving  succors  from 
our  former  sovereigns,  the  emperors  of  Constantinople ;  but 
those  hopes,  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  are  now  vanished,  an} 
we,  in  pui^shment  of  our  sins,  are  left  to  groan  under  a 
load  of  miseries,  without  help,  without  comfort,  snd  with- 
out hope.  Were  your  sufferings  only  known  to  your  CWis- 
tian  brethren  of  the  west,  subjoined  the  hermit,  an  armed 
confederacy  might  possibly  be  formed  for  your  reiiei 
Draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  sovereign 'pontiff  of  Rome,  and 
to  the  princes  of  Europe,  stating  yoiir  grievances,  and 
imploring  their  succor ;  I  will  undertake  to  present  it  The 
patriarch  was  do  less  surprised  than  charmed  to  find  such  a 
generosity  of  sentiment  in  a  lowly  pilgrim ;  he  lost  no  time 
in  penning  a  memorial  as  Peter  advised.  Peter  received  it 
from  his  hand,  and  set  off  for  Rome.  At  his  arrival  there, 
lie  found  the  Pope,  Urban  IL,  making  preparations  for  his 
journey  into  France,  where  he  had  promised  to  preside  m 
person  at  a  council,  in  which  some  important  points  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  were  to  be  settled.  Peter  was 
announced  to  Ins  Holiness,  obtained  an  audience,  presented 
the  memorial  of  the  venerable  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and 
received  a  gracious  answer. 

Urban  left  Rome  and  repaired  to  Clermont,  in  France 
where  a  numerous  council  met  according  to  ai^intamfl, 
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iQ  NcrvenAer,  1095.  Upwards  of  iwo  hundred  bishop* 
a99isted  Hi  it  When  all  the  ecclesiastieal  Inioincas  was 
despatcted,  his  faoUnass  conuaounicftted  to  the  council  the 
Bieniorial  which  he  had  received  from  the  venerable  patri- 
arch  of  Jerusalem*  He  made  them  an  eloquent  and  patlietic 
discourse  upon  the  subject,  expatiated  at  large  upon  the 
cruel  suflferings  of  the  oriental  Christians  in  Palestine,  under 
the  implacable  enemies  of  Christianity.  Open  the  eyes  of 
your  imagination,  said  his  Holiness,  and  behold  the  Holy 
Land,  which  an  incarnate  Grod  once  consecrated  by  hb 
presence,  now  occupied  by  Infidels ;  behold  the  churches  of 
Jerusalem  insuhingly  profaned  by  Mahometan  superstition ; 
behold,  in  fine,  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  arid  all  the  holy 
places  wantonly  defiled  by  impious  Mussulmen,  the  enthu- 
siastic followers  of  a  false  prophet.  Let  us  then  exert  our 
endeavors  to  unite  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  in  a 
general  confederacy,  jfor  the  rescue  of  our  oppressed  breth- 
ren, whose  lamentable  cry  for  help  has  reached  these  distant 
provinces  of  the  west.  The  emotions  which  this  discourse 
excited  in  the  audience,  were  so  quick  and  lively,  that  they 
all  exclaimed  as  with  one  voice,  *^  It  is  the  will,  it  is  the  call 
of  God." 

The  bishops  departed  for  their  respective  dioceses;  they 
published  what  had  passed  at  Clermont,  respecting  the  holy 
war{  preachers  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  invited  sueh  of 
their  liearers  as  were  fit  for  that  service,  to  enlist  under  the 
banner  of  the  Cross,  which  had  for  its  object  nothing  less 
than  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  deliverance  of 
thousands  from  a  state  of  servitude.  It  is  incredible  with 
what  eagerness  the  invitation  was  every  where  heard  and 
received  by  all  ranks  of  men.  Princes  forgot  their  private 
quarrels  to  encounter  the  common  enemy.  The  monk  left 
his  solitary  cell,  and  the  husbandman  his  plough,  to  become 
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a  pllgram  or  a  soldier.    From  Germany,  from  Pnace,  and 
ItaJr,  a  motley  multitude  of  different  characters  and  dispo- 
sitions crowded  round  their  leaders,  to  share  in  their  tabors 
And  perils,  in  the  merit  or  licentiousness  of  this  iB-dige^ed 
enterpi'ise.    A  straggling  collection  of  undisciplined  peas- 
ants and  mechanics,  with  their  wives  and  clnidren,  ^'ho 
accompanied  the  army,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  more 
tlian  four  hundred  thousand  souls.     From  such  a  moK 
nothing  but  confusion  and  a  vast  consimjption  of  provisions 
could  be  expected.    Against  this  disorderly  abuse.  Urban 
had  judiciously  provided ;  but  to  the  r^ulations  he  made 
for  tlio  preservation  of  discipline  and  order,  little  attentioa 
was  paid,  in  fhe  wild  transports  of  enthusiasm.     The  num- 
ber of  military  knights,  in  which  the  strength  of  ^e  expe- 
dition really  consisted,  was  about  a  hundred  thousand.   The 
most  renowned  names  we  find  anwugst  them  were  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorraine ;  Hugh,  surnamed  the  Great, 
brother  to  Philip  L,  king  of  France ;  Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, brother  to  William  11.,  king  of  England ;  Raymond^ 
count  of  Toulouse ;  and  Robert,  earl  of  Flanders.    A  red 
cicss,  sewed  upon  the  left  shoulder  of  their  upper  garment, 
was  their  military  badge,  from  whence  is  derived  the  term 
of  Crusader  and  Crusada 

In  the  autumn  of  1096,  this  unwieldy  body  b^n  to, 
move.  They  marched  in  three  divisions,  and  by  different 
routes,  not  to  cause  famine.  In  a  long  march  through  the 
extended  countries  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Romania,  to  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont,  they  bad  many 
difficulties  to  encounter,  and  many  obstacles  to  surmoimt, 
before  the  following  spring.  The  whole  coimtry  roimd  the 
imperial  city  was  covered  with  tents  before  the  last  division 
arrived.  The  devastation  and  violences  tliey  committed 
during  their  stay,  disgraced  the  cause  in  which  they  ifbtq 
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engaged,  and  confirmed  the  Greeks  in  their  opinion  of  the 
Franks.  Alexis  Comnenus,  the  emperori  had  three  years 
beibre  solicited  the  Pope  and  princes  of  the  west  to  send 
him  succors  against  the  Saracens,  whose  encroachments  he 
lA^as  too  weak  to  repel  His  Holiness  informed  him  tliat  an 
armed  confederacy  in  the  west  was  formed  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Holy  Land,  that  an  army  was  actually  upon 
the  march  with  that  view,  and  that  they  were  directing 
their  course  towards  the  straits  of  Constantinople,  where 
they  hoped  to  receive  from  his  imperial  majesty  auxiliary 
aid  for  the  success  of  their  religious  expedition.  When 
Alexis  saw  such  an  inundation  of  Franks  pouring  along  his 
territories,  and  so  formidable  a  force  encamped  under  tlie 
very  walls  of  his  capital,  he  began  to  apprehend  that  some 
hostile  attack  might  possibly  be  in  agitation  against  him. 
Their  disorderly  insults  upon  the  churches  and  houses  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  subsisting  schism  between  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Church,  made  him  doubtful  in  what  light  he  was  to 
view  them,  whether  as  friends  or  enemies.  Policy  dictated 
to  him  not  to  provoke  them.  Their  numbers  awed  him 
into  acts  of  civility  and  seeming  friendship,  while  he  was 
determined  within  himself  to  contribute  all  he  could  towards 
their  ruin.  He  gave  directions  that  vessels  should  be  pre- 
pared, with  the  utmost  despatch,  to  convey  them  across  tlie 
Hellespont,  and  to  land  them  upon  the  Asiatic  coast. 
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SECTION  xin. 

Jerulasem  delivered* 

{A>  D.  1099.)  The  Christian  army  directed  their  mank 
to  Nice,  the  capital  city  of  Bithynia,  famous  for  the  rccep* 
tion,  it  formerly  gave  to  the  fathers  of  the  first  general 
council  Tliey  besieged,  and  soon  after  took  it  by  capiuda* 
tion,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Alexis.  For  sueh  was 
tiieir  agreement,  that  the  princes  should  conquer  in  the  name 
aiKi  as  vassals  of  the  Greek  emperor,  on  condition  that  he 
furnished  them  with  proviskms^  ships  and  atixilkries,  to  aid 
them  in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem^  Alexis  broAe  his  pro- 
mise, the  princes  thought  tl)emselves  no  longer  \ound  by 
theirs.  After  the  reduction  of  Nice,  the  Latins  conutmcd 
their  march,  and  without  much  resistance  reduced  many 
places  in  Natolia,  where  tliey  left  garrisons*  and  aj^inted 
governors  in  their  own  name.  Tarsns  and  the  rest  of 
(^ilicia  were  in  their  possession,  when  Baldwin,  the  brother 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  led  oiT  a  detached  body  of  troops 
towards  the  north,  and  traversed  a  wide  tract  of  country, 
all  inhabited  by  Christians,  till  he  came  to  the  Euphrates* 
The  Christian  citizens  of  Odessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  no  sooner 
heard  of  his  arrival,  but  invited  him  to  come  and  take  tbcm 
under  his  protection.  He  went,  and  there  established  an 
independent  principality,  tilj  it  was  subdued  and  entirely 
ruined  by  Noradin,  the  Turk,  in  1144, 

The  main  army,  in  the  interim,  took  a  more  southern 
direction  towards  Syria.  They  soon  found  themselves 
embarrassed  in  a  desolated  waste,  which  afforded  no  subsis* 
tence  for  man  or  horse,  No  armed  enemy  appeared  before 
them,  but  fen^ine,  a  mortal  foe,  quickly  overtook  them 
Most  of  their  horses  either  died  for  want  of  forage,  or  wrc 
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slain  for  the  food  of  men ;  thousands  of  the  men  sunk  under 
the  accumulated  weight  of  sickness  and  fatigue.  The  sur- 
vivors pushed  forward  with  unshaken  resolution  till  they 
entered  Syria.  Antioch,  a  strong  city,  the  capital  of  tlie 
province,  challenged  their  attention.  In  a  council  of  war, 
it  was  thought  unsafe  to  leave  so  important  a  place  behind 
tliem  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  the  tedious  formality  of  a 
siege  was  resolved  on.  The  attack  and  defence  was  sup- 
ported with  equal  obstinacy  on  both  sides  for  seven  months, 
when  a  Greek  renegado  offered  to  let  tlie  besiegers  in,  upon 
condition  that  Boemond,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the 
Norman  duke  of  Calabria^  should  have  the  sole  command 
of  the  city.  It  was  agreed ;  the  Christians  took  possession 
on  tlie  third  of  June,  1098 ;  Boemond,  by  common  consent, 
was  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Antioch  and  its  dependen- 
cies, witli  the  title  of  prince. 

After  the  hardships  of  a  long  march,  succeeded  by  the 
labors  of  an  obstinate  siege,  it  was  judged  prudent  to  let 
the  army  rest  before  they  proceeded  any  farther.  The  prin- 
ces also  required  time  to  consider  and  arrange  the  ecclesi- 
astical as  well  as  the  civil  concerns  of  tliat  patriarchal  See. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  was  Christian ;  composed  of  Cath- 
olics, Nestorians,  and  Eutychians ;  the  rest  Were  Mussul- 
rnen.  A  Cathohc  patriarch  of  the  Latin  rite  was  appointed. 
In  making  these  arrangements,  and  in  reducing  to  their  obe- 
dience some  neighboring  places,  wliich  were  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  their  conquests,  a  year '  elapsed. 
About  the  end  of  May,  1099,  the  army  was  in  ,motion ; 
they  marched  through  the  plains  of  Palestine  without  mo*- 
lestation,  and  without  seeing  an  enemy,  till  they^came  within 
sight  of  Jerusalem ;  the  Walls  and  towers  of  which  pre- 
sented to  them  the  appearance  of  a  town  strongly  for- 
tified, and  with  the  additional  works  of  dei^ice,  lately  made  f 
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by  the  Saracens,  in  a  state  of  standing  a  siege  for  tmnr 
Hionths.  The  crusaders  carried  it  by  storm  at  the  end  ^ 
five  weeks.  Duke  Godfrey  ivas  the  first  who  entered  lb 
city,  the  whole  army  followed  him;  the  carnage  thai 
ensued  in  the  enthusiastic  glow  of  victory,  is  not  ta  be^ 
described;  it  shocked  the  conquerors  themselves,  when 
looking  round  they  beheld  the  streets  covered  with  heaps 
of  slaughtered  infidels.  More  Christian  sentiments  thea 
stifled  the  first  motions  of  revenge ;  they  sheathed  the  swori. 
and  putting  off  the  bloody  armor,  devoutly  went  in  their 
pilgrim  dress,  to  pay  their  grateful  homage  u>  God  in  the 
churefaof  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  fifteenth  of  1^,  1099,. 
was  the^jtey  which  put  the  Christians  in  possession  of  3eru-^ 
salem.  The  object  of  the  Crusade  was  aceomplished..  Tfat 
first  eight  days  were  employed  in  joyful  acts  of  thanks^v- 
ing  and  devotion. 

The  psinces  then  assembled  to  settle  a  regidar  form  of 
govemmentt  and  to  give  stability  to  their  conquest    A 
kingly  government  seemed  best  suited  for  the  purpose.    By 
a  plurality  ei  votes,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  a  prinoe  nft  kaa 
commendabfe  for  piety  than  for  valour,  was  chosen  king^ 
The  choice  did  honor  to  his  merit,  while  it  imposed  » 
weighty  charge»  hy  raising  him  to  a  station  beset  on  every 
side  With  difficulties  and  perils.    The  king  turned  his  fint 
attentionto  the  re-eataUishment  of  divine  worship.  Hebegan 
by  lounding  two  chajtfers  of  canons  for  the  Church  service* 
one  in  the  church  of  the  aepufchre,  the  oth^  in  thai  called 
the  temqple.    The  patriarch  Simeon  was  gone  to  Cyprua  to 
collect  armsy  and  aa  he  did  not  appear  again,,  a  Latin  patri- 
arch, after  the  lapse  of  aome  moiiths»  was  elected.. 

Thi^  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  at  that  time  held  out  li»  ita 
possessor  little  more  than  an  emfty  title»  a  mere  phantom 
of  kmg^  pre-eminence;  it  possessed  no  cicfaes,  ao  povec,. 
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no  subjects^  nor  any  other  advantage  that  could  excite  or 
gratify  ambition.  The  small  towns  of  its  dependence  were 
but  few,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  a  country  stiH 
in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  enemy.  The  city  had  no 
resources  within  itself,  nor  was  it  provided  with  sufficient 
troops  to  repel  any  considerable  force,  which  the  mfidels 
might  any  day  send  against  it  The  other  princes  having 
acquitted  themselves  of  their  vow,  had  no  temptation  to 
remain  in  a  foreign  land;  Ihey  hastened  back  to  Europe 
with  the  poor  remains  of  their  survivmg  followers,  and  left 
Godfrey  with  no  more  than  three  hundred  horse,  and  two 
thousand  foot,  to  defend  his  crown  as  he  could. 

By  modem  writers,  the  eleventh  and  four  preceding  cen« 
tunes,  are  contemptuously  styled  the  darker  ages.  The 
appellation  originated  with  certain  literati  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  Laurentius  Valla,  a  Platina,  and  an  Angelus 
Politianus.  These  polished  humanists,  better  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  profane  eloquence  than  with  the  sacred 
principles  of  religion,  relished  no  compositions  but  those  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Hence  they  looked  down  with 
a  supercilious  eye  upon  the  productions  of  the  middle  ages? 
and  conceitedly  concluded  that  all  real  learning  lay  buried 
imder  a  heap  of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  because  the 
study  of  the  classics  was  then  less  cultivated  than  it  had 
been  at  a  former  period.  The  slashing  reformers  of  reli-* 
giou  in  the  following  century  caught  the  sound,  and  con- 
founded classical  knowledge  with  the  knowledge  of  religion, 
falsely  presuming,  that  the  failure  of  one  involved  the  faihire 
of  the  other.  The  knowledge  of  true  religion  never  failed, 
though  conveyed  in  a  language  less  studied  and  less  correct 
The  great  Apostle  made  profession  of  em{do}ring  no  sub- 
limity of  language,  and  no  persuasive  turns  of  human  elo- 
quencei  when  he  announced  the  doctrines  of  Christ  crucified  - 
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to  the  Corinthians.     Though  little  versed  in  the  Aoiing 
periods  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  and  strangers,  perba|5» 
to  the  fine  strains  of  Virgil  and  of  Homer,  the  pastors  oi 
the  Church,  even  in  the  middle  ages,  never  neglected  the 
study  of  the  holy  scriptures  and  primitive  fathers,  from 
whence  they  drew  that  sacred  knowledge  which  enabled 
ihem  to  lead  the  faithful  flock  of  Christ  in  the  path  of  salva- 
tion, the  sublime  end  and  object  of  religion.    To  those, 
who  are  not  wilfully  blind,  it  must  then  appear,  that  the 
picture  of  those  dark  times,  as  they  are  termed,  is  much 
overcharged  with  shade  to  be  a  true  represenVation.     The 
unextinguished  lamp  of  faith  gave  its  usual  light ;  during 
that  period  it  diflused  its  rays  on  England,  Holland,  Sax<»y, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Hungary,  Poland,  Russia,  and  other 
provinces  of  the  north.    By  the  preaching  of  apostolical 
missionaries,  those  countries  emerged  from  the  dark  shades 
of  idolatry,  at  a  time  when  all  Europe  is  supposed  by 
pedantic  grammarians  to  have  been  absorpt  in  tlie  abyss  erf 
profound  ignorance.     If  a  passing  cloud  of  immorality 
eclipsed  the  virtues  of  some  particular  churches  in  France, 
in  Germany,  in  Italy  and  England,  the  eclipse  was  partial ; 
it  roused  the  zeal  of  Christ's  faithful  ministers,  who,  by 
their  vigorous  exertions,  removed  the  abuse,  and  restored 
the  sacred  ministry  to  its  primitive  purity. 
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